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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


'  Well,  really,  Mr.  Willoiighby,  I  don't  agree 
with  you:  I  never  shall!  To  my  mind,  an 
author  who  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen  can  make 
his  heroine  enchantingly  beautiful  is  the  most 
churlish  of  creatures  if  he  refuse  to  do  it.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  great  pity  to  have  any  ugliness  in 
the  world  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.' 

Such  were  the  words  which  greeted  Morri- 
son's ear,  as,  in  obedience  to  the  invitation  re- 
ceived that  morning  at  St.  Hilda's,  he  entered 
Mrs.  Brooke's  drawing-room.  That  lady  was  the 
speaker.  She  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  authors  and  critics,  and  they  were  all 
giving  their  minds  to  the  knotty  point  whether 
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a  heroine  of  commanding  ugliness  did  not  often 
succeed  in  riveting  the  affections  of  a  reader 
even  more  firmly  than  a  beauty.  Morrison  in- 
stantly decided  in  favour  of  the  beauty,  and 
looked  round  in  search  of  Olive,  but  she  was 
not  in  sight.  She  w^as  probably  in  the  inner 
room,  but  a  crowd  in  the  doorway  prevented 
his  ascertaining  that. 

'Your  new  heroine,  Mrs.  Brooke,  can't  be 
very  attractive,'  said  Mr.  Willoughby ;  '  that 
is,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  title  of  your 
book.' 

'Yes;  really,  what  an  odd  one  you  have 
chosen  ! '  said  another.  '  It  is  advertised  for 
April,  I  see.' 

This  was  the  novel  which  Mrs.  Brooke  had 
submitted  to  Olive,  and  then  to  the  '  Quixotic 
Magazine.'  She  had  called  it '  Cross-and-Fifty,' 
by  way  of  antithesis  to  '  Sweet-and-Twenty,'  and, 
as  may  be  divined  by  this  title,  it  still  contained 
a  very  exact  portrait  of  Mrs.  UUathorne.  The 
sacrifice  demanded  by  Olive  had  been  too 
great  for  her  aunt.  The  '  Quixotic  Maga- 
zine'  had  refused  the  novel  as  a  serial,  but 
the  publisher  had  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  and  had 
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offered  a  tolerably  tempting  sum,  whicli  Mrs. 
Brooke  had  accepted  with  delight,  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  it  out  in  the  three- volume  form.  Still, 
though  this  was  a  success,  she  declared  that  she 
should  never  really  feel  that  she  had  succeeded, 
until  the  day  came  when  she  had  two  publishers 
sitting  in  the  breakfast-room  waiting  to  compete 
for  some  MS.  which  she  was  finishing  upstairs. 

'  It  is  rather  a  repulsive  title,'  said  she 
thoughtfully.    '  I  am  sorry,  but  it  fits  the  book.' 

'You  have  been  photographing  some  dis- 
agreeable old  maid,'  suggested  a  bystander. 

'  No,  much  worse  than  that — a  cross  old 
widow.     Such  an  exquisitely  cross  one ! ' 

On  this  Lady  Brooke,  who  had  been  feefing 
languidly  tolerant  of  all  that  went  on  around 
her,  became  suddenly  interested,  and,  though 
not  much  of  a  reader,  resolved  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  her  dear  sister's 
new  book.  She  did  not  feel  very  loving  to 
Mrs.  Brooke  at  present,  and,  if  her  pen  had  been 
toying  with  Mrs.  Ullathorne's  special  character- 
istics, would  not  be  averse  to  bringing  the  book 
under  that  lady's  notice. 

Morrison  pushed   his   way  nearer   to   the 
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second  room.     It  was  not  so  crowded  as  the 
first.     Olive  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  talking  to  Mr. 
Ardrossan ;  lier  back  was  turned  to  Morrison. 
What  a  pretty  little  head  she  had,  and  how 
exquisitely  beautiful   were   the   curves   which 
sloped  down  from  it  to  her  throat  and  neck  ! 
Her  dress  was  a  subdued  white  satin,  in  the 
folds   and   shadows  of  which   lurked   varying 
shades  of  faint  green  and  grey,  contrasting  with 
the  rosy  flush  of  interest  in  her  face,  and  the 
Httle  ring  of  coral  round  her  throat.     She  was 
deeply  interested  in  what  Mr.  Ardrossan  was 
saying  to  her,  and  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
anyone  else.     At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  Morri- 
son, and  so  in  fact  it  was.     The  truth  was,  Mr. 
Ardrossan  had  accidentally  shown  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  east  end  of  London,  and  Olive 
found  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there 
constantly  to  look  after  one  particular  district 
whose  inhabitants  he  was  trying  to  raise  and 
help.     Ever  since  she  had  so  unluckily  failed  to 
meet  the  woman  who  had  written  to  her,  Olive 
had  been  keenly  on  the  alert  to  learn  all  that 
she   could   of  the   neighbourhood   of  Bethnal 
Green ;  and  though  the  remainder  of  the  ad- 
dress had  for  the  moment  entirely  slipped  from 
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lier  mind,  she  still  hoped  it  would  return  to  her. 
She  was  almost  certain  she  should  recognize  the 
name  of  the  street  if  she  did  but  hear  it  men- 
tioned. While  Morrison  was  watching  her  with 
such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  thrill  of  anxiety, 
she  was  saying  to  Mr.  Ardrossan,  '  You  know 
Bethnal  Green — can  you  tell  me  the  names  of 
a  few  of  the  streets  ? — the  little  shabby  streets, 
I  mean.  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  this — per- 
haps I  had  better  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  had  a 
letter  some  time  ago  from  some  one  there,  a 
poor  person.  She  gave  me  her  address,  but  I 
only  glanced  at  it.  I  was  interested  in  the  letter 
itself,  and  thought  I  could  read  the  address 
afterwards,  and  then  the  letter  was  destroyed. 
It  was  a  letter  which  I  ought  to  have  answered. 
I  wish  you  could  help  me.' 

'  I  will,  if  I  can,  you  may  depend  on  that. 
I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  some  streets,  and  if 
that  won't  do  I  will  get  you  a  map.  But  would 
you  know  the  name  you  have  forgotten,  if  you 
heard  it  ? ' 

'  I  think  so  ;  it  was  an  odd  one.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  in  my  district.' 

'  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure.'  She  felt  implicit 
trust  in  Mr.  Ardrossan's  readiness  to  help  her. 
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'  Alexandra  Street?  Edward  Street?  Devon- 
shire Street  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  think  it  was  something  to  eat.  I 
know  it  was.' 

'Mulberry  Street?' 

'  That's  it !  How  strange  that  you  should 
know  it ! ' 

'  It  is  in  my  district — at  least  part  of  it 
is.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  find  the 
person.' 

On  this  Olive  suddenly  grew  alarmed,  feared 
she  was  confiding  too  much,  and  said,  '  I  don't 
know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  more.  What 
kind  of  people  live  in  Mulberry  Street  ?  ' 

'  The  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  lowest  of 
the  low,'  said  he. 

'  Do  you  go  there  often  ? ' 

'  Twice  a  week,  for  a  few  hours  each  time. 
My  Scripture-reader  would  help  you  to  find 
anyone  you  want.' 

Olive  felt  embarrassed.  '  Thank  you,'  said 
she.  '  I  will  think  it  over  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  perhaps  ask  your  assistance.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  remember  the  woman's  name. 
I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 

Lady  Brooke  was  going  away  for  a  week. 
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SO  Olive  thought  she  herself  might  be  at  liberty 
to  go  where  she  liked,  and,  having  learnt  the 
name  of  the  street,  was  resolved  to  do  her  best 
to  find  the  woman — whose  name  she  almost 
fancied  was  Deanham. 

'  I  will  wait  a  few  days,  and  then,  if  you 
wish  it,  do  all  I  can  for  you.' 

'And  please  don't  say  anything  to  Lady 
Brooke,'  said  Olive,  blushing  deeply  at  having 
to  make  such  a  request.  He  bowed.  This  was 
odd,  but  he  could  readily  imagine  that  there 
was  little  enough  sympathy  between  Ohve  and 
her  stepmother.  Morrison  saw  the  blush ; 
his  face  grew  darker  and  darker.  The  more  he 
looked  at  these  two  on  the  sofa,  the  more  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  were  made  for  each 
other.  What  right  had  he  to  thrust  his  own 
unmeaning  pretensions  between  Olive  and  one 
who  was  in  every  way  so  infinitely  more  worthy 
of  her  than  himself?  He  was  almost  inclined 
to  retreat  quietly,  and  go  back  next  day  to  St. 
Hilda's  and  his  work,  and  try  to  make  himself 
beheve  that  he  had  never  been  away.  He  was 
afraid,  though,  that  if  he  did  he  would  have  to 
make-beheve  very  much.  What  a  perfect 
couple  these  two  would  make  ! 
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As  this  tliouglit  was  stamping  itself  in  on 
Morrison's  mind,  Mr.  Ardrossan  turned,  saw  his 
dejected  face,  ahnost  read  his  thoughts,  and  said, 
'  I  must  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  monopolise  you 
entirely.  Miss  Brooke  ;  here  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours  who  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  speak 
to  you.' 

Olive  looked  round,  saw  Morrison,  smiled, 
bowed,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Somehow  or 
other,  Mr.  Ardrossan  disappeared  while  she  was 
saying— 

'  How  kind  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Morrison  ! 
It  was  almost  a  shame  to  bring  you  all  the  way 
from  Chaucer  Street  just  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you.' 

'  I  would  come  much  farther  than  that,  only 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  you,  let  alone  a  word ;  in- 
.  deed,  I  have  come  much  farther.  When  your 
aunt's  letter  reached  me  this  morning — by-the- 
by,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  it  had  been  mis- 
sent,  and  had  wandered  about  for  nearly  a 
fortnight — I  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
off.' 

'  Eeally  ! '  said  Olive  ;  '  but  you  should  not 
have  come  so  far.     What  made  me  want  to  see 
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you  is  that  I  have  only  just  learnt  from  Mr. 
Ardrossan  what  a  terrible  walk  you  took  for  us 
when  we  were  snowed  up  at  Blair  Angus. 
What  ungrateful  people  you  must  have  thought 
us  !  Neither  my  mother — neither  Lady  Brooke, 
I  mean — nor  I  had  any  idea  how  much  we 
owed  to  you.  We  were  told  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  passengers  had  walked  along  the 
line  and  brought  help,  and  we  felt  very  grateful 
to  them  ;  but  we  never  knew  that  you  were  the 
one  to  do  everything,  that  you  went  alone,  and 
hazarded  your  life  at  every  step.  Think  of  your 
doing  that,  and  never  even  being  thanked  ! ' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  I  was  thanked,  and  far  more 
than  I  deserved.  I  did  nothing  more  than  any- 
one else  would  have  done.  Besides,  you  did 
thank  me  in  your  letter — you ' 

'  That  was  only  for  giving  me  tea,  and  bring- 
ing Pearson,  and  many  other  kindnesses,'  cried 
Olive  ;  '  I  could  not  thank  you  for  getting  us 
away,  or  running  such  great  risks  for  us,  for 
Mr.  Ardrossan  only  told  me  about  it  a  fortnight 
ago  ;  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  do  it  ever 
since — most  uncomfortable,  too,  till  I  could  do 
it.     I  now  thank  you  most  sincerely — I  am  so 
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glad  that  you  were  the  one  who  did  it  all.  It  is 
just  like  a  novel,  isn't  it?  ' 

'  I  can't  bear  to  look  back  on  that  night/ 
said  Morrison  ;  '  I  behaved  so  shamefully ! ' 

'  Now,  pray  do  not  say  another  word  about 
that,'  cried  Olive  ;  '  I  told  you  the  exact  truth 
in  my  note.  I  assure  you  you  did  not  say  one 
word  then  that  I  have  not  said  to  myself  a 
hundred  times.  London  and  London  hfe  are 
all  very  well,  but  you  don't  know  how  often 
I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  those  happy  old  days 
at  Austerfield !  How  simple  life  was  there,  and 
how  perfectly  dehghtful !  Won't  you  sit  down, 
Mr.  Morrison  ? — do  sit  down.'  And  as  Olive 
spoke,  she  moved  her  dress  a  little  out  of  his 
way  so  as  to  make  room  for  him  by  her  side. 
There  was  room  enough  already,  but  the  pretty 
gesture  of  invitation  was  eminently  flattering  to 
the  bewildered  young  gentleman  who  stood  so 
near  her.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  but  only 
because  he  was  gazing  at  her  and  thinking  that 
he  had  never  yet  seen  her  look  so  beautiful. 
He  sat  down  by  her  side,  half  intoxicated  by  his 
position,  and  by  the  words  which  she  had  just 
uttered. 
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'  It  was  indeed  delightful/  said  he,  after  a 
brief  pause  ;  '  I  know  I  have  never  been  half  so 

happy  since '  Unless  it  be  now,  was  his 

next  thought,  but  he  dared  not  express  it. 

'  And  such  little  things  made  us  happy ! ' 
she  continued.  '  Do  you  remember  how  pleased 
we  were  one  morning  when  we  were  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  we  found  a  bird's  egg  lying  on 
the  leaf  of  a  hollyhock  ?  It  was  a  wren's,  and 
it  shone  with  a  pink  light  and  was  covered  with 
rosy  spots — but  how  absurd  I  am  to  expect  you 
to  recollect  such  silly  things  ! ' 

'  I  remember  everything  ! '  said  he. 

On  this  she  blushed  deeply,  and  said,  '  We 
were  only  children  ! ' 

She  intended  this  as  an  apology  for  the  past, 
but  he  said,  '  What  have  we  gained  by  growing 
up  ?  Not  much,  I  fancy.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
counted  as  a  gain  that  we  are  so  much  more 
difficult  to  amuse.' 

'  I  am  siure  it  is  not.  But  we  were  easily 
pleased  then !  If  we  happened  to  find  an  orchis 
an  inch  or  two  longer  than  any  we  had  seen 
before,  it  was  quite  enough  to  put  us  in  high 
spirits  for  the  day.' 
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'  Do  you  ever  feel  the  same  happiness  now, 
when  you  are  in  the  country  ?  '  said  he.  '  No 
doubt  you  do — I  know  I  do ;  but  then  unfortu- 
nately, or  perhaps  fortunately,  my  work  and  my 
pleasure  have  so  mixed  themselves  up  together 
now,  that  I  can't  enjoy  nature  as  one  enjoys  a 
poem  or  a  picture — I  am  always  finding  myself 
thinking  how  I  am  to  contrive  to  give  even  a 
faint  hint  of  the  beauty  I  see.' 

'  But  what  beautiful  pictures  you  do  paint, 
Mr.  Morrison  !  I  know  they  are  good  because 
they  have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  me  that 
reading  a  very  fine  poem  or  a  bit  of  Mr.  Euskin's 
writing  has.  I  make  all  kinds  of  grave  resolu- 
tions, and  am  so  anxious  to  act  up  to  a  high 
standard.' 

Morrison  looked  much  pleased  ;  but  he  must 
indeed  have  been  difficult  to  please  if  such 
words  as  these,  from  such  a  girl  as  Olive,  did 
not  have  that  efiect.  '  My  pictures  are  not 
really  good,'  said  he  ;  '  you  must  not  fancy  that 
they  are  ;  but  if  work  will  make  them  so,  they 
shall  be.  If  ever  I  did  succeed  in  painting 
pictures  which  the  world  thought  good,'  said 
he  hurriedly,  and  very  nervously  too — for  he 
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saw  a  movement  amongst  the  crowd  which 
seemed  to  denote  that  his  tete-a-tete  must  soon 
be  interrupted — '  if  ever  this  happened — and  I 
dared  to  presume  on  our  old  acquaintance,  and 
came  to  you  then,  and  asked  you  to  renew  our 
happy  old  life,  would  there  be  any  chance  at 
all  of  your  listening  to  me  ?  ' 

'  But  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,'  said 
Olive,  blushing  nevertheless,  and  looking  round 
in  great  alarm  to  see  if  any  of  the  people  in  the 
room,  who  were  now  pressing  so  much  nearer 
to  them,  were  near  enough  to  hear  what  was 
passing. 

'  In  those  days,  if  you  remember,  we  lived 
for  each  other — our  happiness  consisted  in  being 
together.  We  were  only  children,  I  know,  and 
things  have  changed — changed  terribly  ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  am  not  changed 
— I  never  was  happy  without  you  then,  and 
shall  never  be  happy  without  you  now.  I 
know  I  ought  to  keep  all  these  feelings  to 
myself — that  a  man  in  my  position  has  no  right 
to  speak  thus  to  you — but  do  answer  one  ques- 
tion :  supposing  I  could  win  a  name  for  myself, 
and  thus  lessen  the  difference  bet^^een  us,  do 
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you  think  you  could  ever  care  for  me  ? — would 
you  share  my  life,  I  mean  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is 
too  presumptuous  even  to  think  of  such  a 
thing ! '  he  added,  for  he  could  not  but  see  how 
embarrassed  she  was. 

'  Oh,  no  ;  not  presumptuous  at  all — don't 
use  such  dreadful  words !  On  the  contrary, 
you  do  me  a  great  honour,  but ' 

'"But"!  don't  say  "but,"  dear  Olive  I— 
forgive  my  calling  you  so.  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart ;  I  would  do  anything  to  win  you.' 

Olive  shook  her  head.  'You  must  not 
think  of  this,'  said  she. 

'  Not  think  of  this ! '  he  said,  taking  courage  ; 
'  I  shall  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  Hve.  My  love 
for  you  will  last  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  she  said. 

'  Just  answer  one  thing,'  said  he  :  'do  you 
think  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  ever  to  feel 
for  me  as  you  used  to  do  ?  That's  what  I  want 
so  to  know.  If  you  say  yes,  I  must  try  to  bear 
it ;  but  if  you  think  there  is  the  least  chance,  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  me 
— to  give  me  time  to  do  something,  I  mean. 
You  don't  know  how  I  would  work !     But  I 
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am  in  siicli  dread  of  all  kinds  of  things  happen- 
ing— of  losing  you  before  I  have  time  to  do 
anything.' 

'  If  I  ask  you  never  to  speak  on  this  subject 
again,'  said  Olive  faintly,  '  please  do  not  think 
that  it  is  because  I  feel  that  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  us  of  which  you  speak — I  do  not 
admit  that  there  is — I  consider  that  anyone 
who  paints  as  you  do  has  a  rank  far  above  any 
that  the  world  can  give — you  honom-  me  by 
thinking  of  me  at  all,  but  I  must  not  let  you  do 
so — my  mind  is  full  of  something  else.  I  have 
no  heart  to  give — I  can  love  no  one,  think  of 
no  one,  until  the  thing  which  fills  my  mind  is 
settled.' 

Morrison  was  quite  bewildered.  She  looked 
so  strange  while  she  spoke,  and  seemed  so  in 
earnest.  Was  she  engaged  to  some  one  else,  or 
tortured  by  religious  doubts,  or  on  the  point  of 
turning  Eoman  Catholic  ?  What  could  it  be  ? 
'  But  you  won't  always  feel  in  this  way,'  said 
he.  '  Let  me  speak  to  you  again  some  other 
time.  Let  me  go  away  now  with  a  little  hope, 
and  come  back  in — say,  a  year's  time.' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  cried  Olive  ;  '  it  would  be  wrong 
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if  I  let  you  do  that.  I  can  give  you  no  hope 
whatever.' 

'  You  know  you  can  never  like  me  as  you 
used  to  do  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not.  I  shall  always  feel  that 
you  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  me  from 
every  one  else — always  have  the  greatest  regard 
for  you,  and  desire  to  be  good  friends  with  you 
— you  must  not  ask  for  anything  more.' 

He  tried  to  read  her  face — it  showed  the 
fixedness  of  a  steady  purpose  ;  he  looked  at  the 
people  in  the  doorway — they  were  still  standing 
in  a  solid  mass,  and  appeared  willing  to  leave 
him  still  more  time  to  urge  his  suit ;  but  all  the 
people  in  the  room  with  them  showed  symptoms 
of  a  desire  to  change  their  places,  and  one  or 
two  had  come  dangerously  near.  He  saw  this, 
but  was  resolved  to  use  to  the  uttermost  this 
one  chance,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  Do  not 
speak  so  very  decidedly.  Say  I  may  keep  just 
a  little  hope,  and  may  come  back  in  a  year  or 
so — I  am  not  like  a  stranger,  you  know.  I 
have  felt  as  I  do  now  ever  since  we  parted  as 
children.' 

'  Do  not  ask  me  to  do  this,'  said  she  once 
more. 
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'  At  all  events,  say  that  you  wish  me  well/ 

'  That  needs  no  saying  ! '  she  replied  kindly. 
'  I  do,  and  always  shall  wish  that.  Let  us 
always  be  friends,  Mr.  Morrison.' 

He  thanked  her  for  this  permission  to  call  her 
friend,  but  he  almost  felt  inclined  to  go  somewhere 
where  he  would  never  see  her  again.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  this  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  meeting  her  occasionally  as  a  mere  friendly 
stranger.  The  break  which  had  occurred  in 
their  conversation  was  observed — a  gentleman 
who  had  been  hovering  about  for  some  time, 
for  the  chance  of  a  few  words  from  Miss  Brooke, 
now  came  and  spoke  to  her,  and  Morrison  went 
and  joined  the  black-coated  crowd  which  had 
been  standing  in  the  doorway  so  long.  The 
new-comer  dropped  unbidden  into  Morrison's 
place — the  waves  of  society  closed  in  ;  Morrison 
did  not  know  how  he  got  into  the  larger  room 
— he  was  in  no  state  to  be  conscious  of  pain  or 
discomfort  from  without — when  there  he  found 
himself  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Ardrossan. 

'  Never  dare  to  say  that  I  have  not  behaved 
nobly  to  you  to-night ! '  said  that  gentleman ; 
'  I  gave  you  my  place  without  a  murmur.' 

VOL.  III.  c 
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*  You  did ;  it  was  very  kind  of  you  ;  but 
don't  let  me  drive  you  away  from  Miss  Brooke 
again.  You  and  she  get  on  a  thousand  times 
better  than  she  and  I  could  ever  do.  Don't  let 
me  keep  you  from  her.  Good-night ;  I  am 
going.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan's  eyes  followed  his  young 
friend  with  some  curiosity — ^how  much,  or  how 
little,  did  he  mean  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying. — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning. — Henry  VIII. 


Haxis^ah  DEAimAM,  Mulberry  Street,  Bethnal 
Green. — All  that  night  of  Mrs.  Brooke's  party, 
these  names  were  never  absent  from  Olive's 
thoughts.  Even  though  she  had  just  had  an 
offer  of  marriage,  she  still  found  her  mind 
recurring  to  them,  and  to  the  work  which  lay 
before  her  next  day.  As  soon  as  she  had  the 
comfort  of  seeing  the  cab  drive  away  with 
Lady  Brooke  to  Euston  Station,  she  meant  to 
lose  no  time  in  setting  out  for  Bethnal  Green. 
She  had  told  Morrison  that  she  could  think  of 
no  subject  but  one,  and  she  had  told  him  the 
exact  truth — every  wish  of  her  heart  was 
summed  up  in  the  one  burning  desire  to  esta- 
blish her  mother's  innocence,  and,  that  done,  to 
c  2 
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seek  her  out  in  her  hidden  retreat,  gladden  her 
heart  by  the  tidings,  and  then  to  spend  her  own 
hfe  in  trying  to  make  her  mother's  last  years 
happy.  No  love  should  ever  come  to  disturb 
that  which  she  meant  to  give  to  the  poor 
mother  from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  divided.  She  perfectly  well  remem- 
bered the  unhappy,  wasted-looking  woman,  with 
a  face  more  noble  and  beautiful  than  any  pic- 
ture, who,  not  a  year  before,  had  come  to  the 
outside  of  Mrs.  Ullathorne's  house  and  had 
gazed  in  on  her  through  the  window,  with 
eyes  full  of  love  and  pain.  That  was  her 
mother,  her  own  dear  mother  ;  and  even  if  she 
were  mad — even  if  she  were  shut  up  in  Bedlam  ; 
itself — Ohve  would  rather  stay  there  with  her, 
if  by  so  doing  she  could  lessen  her  sufferings, 
than  remain  where  she  was  with  the  base 
woman  who  had  supplanted  her. 

Morning  came.  Olive  was  down  first,  but 
that  was  because  she  could  not  sleep.  It  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  find  anything  which 
would  prevent  Lady  Brooke  from  sleeping,  and 
sleeping  well.  She  came  downstairs  as  usual, 
looking  happy  and    peaceful,  and  thoroughly 
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refreshed  by  the  night's  calm  rest.  She  noise- 
lessly entered  the  breakfast  room,  and  made  for 
her  seat  and  her  letters.  Olive  busied  herself 
with  the  teapot. 

'  My  dear,  here  is  a  letter  from  your  Aunt 
UUathorne.  She  is  coming  back  next  week,' 
said  Lady  Brooke  in  a  tone  which  betokened 
some  slight  vexation. 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Olive,  who  did  not  care 
what  happened,  so  long  as  it  was  nothing  which 
kept  her  away  from  Bethnal  Green. 

'  Yes,  next  week ;  so  we  shall  have  to  be 
ready  for  her.' 

'  Is  it  certain  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  she  seems  to  have  overcome  her 
desire  to  stay  in  the  cemetery  at  Florence,  though 
it  does  seem  to  have  been  very  strong  :  so  I 
suppose  we  may  consider  her  return  certain.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Ohve,  who  might 
perhaps  not  have  been  so  stupid  if  she  had  been 
listening  more  carefully. 

'  She  describes  the  cemetery — she  says  it  is 
lovely,  and  commands  a  most  splendid  view  of 
the  town.  She  dwells  on  the  nice  j)eople  who 
are  buried  in  it.     She  finishes  by  saying  that 
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she  would  perhaps  hardly  have  liked  to  be  in- 
terred so  very  far  from  home ;  but  I  am  sure, 
poor  dear,  if  she  felt  that  it  was  for  her  happi- 
ness to  join  them,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  she  did 
not  do  so.  Well ;  we  shall  have  to  make  some 
preparation  for  her.' 

'  Can't  I  do  what  is  wanted  ? '  said  Olive 
eagerly,  in  great  fear  that  Lady  Brooke  might 
give  up  her  journey. 

'  Of  course  you  can.  See  that  all  the  better 
china  is  put  back  in  her  cabinets  and  cupboards, 
and  be  sure  to  leave  the  doors  wide  open,  to 
let  it  get  thoroughly  dusty,  and  then  she  will 
never  know  that  we  have  used  it.  Do  it  care- 
fully— she  is  very  cunning.  I  hate  cunning 
people,  Olive ! ' 

'  So  do  I ! '  cried  Ohve,  with  extreme  fervour. 

Lady  Brooke  continued  :  '  Put  the  better 
things  of  all  kinds  away,  just  as  she  left  them. 
You  know  what  to  do.  I  shall  be  back  in  four 
days — I  did  intend  to  stay  a  week,  but  four 
days  will  do,  or  even  three.'  And  then  she  let 
her  eyes  stray  over  her  step-daughter's  face,  and 
Olive  could  not  but  notice  that  there  was  a 
strange  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  them  which 
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seemed  to  betoken  that  this  journey  to  Liver- 
pool was  one  which  boded  her  no  good. 

'  What  a  nuisance  ! '  cried  Lady  Brooke, 
returning  to  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Ullathorne's 
letter  ;  '  I  did  not  notice  this  bit — "  I  forgot 
when  I  left  home  to  ask  you  to  be  very  attentive 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  UUathorne  ;  but  I  am  sure  your 
kind  heart  would  lead  you  to  show  them  every 
civility  in  your  power  without  any  prompting 
from  me."  I  am  afraid  that  my  own  kind  heart 
has  led  me  to  leave  them  in  their  own  home.  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  have  had  them,  but  we 
have  not — will  Mrs.  UUathorne  be  very  angry  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know — she  can  be  angry.' 
'  Well,  you  have  not  much  to  do,  Olive ; 
suppose  you  were  to  go  in  a  cab  with  Pearson 
and  make  a  call  on  them — you  could  do  that 
while  I  am  away.  Go,  and  be  very  civil  to 
them,  and  explain  that  nothing  but  ill-health 
has  prevented  our  seeing  a  great  deal  of  them. 
You  might  hke  to  go  to  Bethnal  Green  ?  That's 
where  they  live,  isn't  it  ?  '  And  as  she  said  this, 
Lady  Brooke,  though  she  appeared  to  speak 
carelessly,  was  attentively  studying  Olive's  face 
with  eyes  not  altogether  free  from  pleasure. 
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*  I  don't  know — I ' — stammered  Olive,  and 
then  she  took  courage  and  said,  '  Do  you  wish 
me  to  go  ? ' 

'No,  I  can't  say  I  do.  Please  yourself 
about  it,  dear — I  am  completely  indifferent  as 
to  whether  you  go  or  not  I ' 

Ohve's  heart  sank.  Was  Lady  Brooke 
stating  a  fact,  or  making  a  chance  speech  ?  It 
sounded  one  of  ill-omen. 

'  Make  Pearson  get  all  our  things  together/ 
continued  the  elder  lady.  '  When  I  come  back, 
I  will  see  about  some  lodgings  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  am  here.' 

Olive  looked  up  in  surprise. 

'  Yes  ;  I  shall  not  stay  long  in  England  now 
— ^perhaps  a  few  weeks  longer — perhaps  not  so 
long.* 

Lady  Brooke  had  not  been  very  explicit  with 
regard  to  her  journey  to  Liverpool.  She  had 
told  Olive  that  she  was  going  to  see  a  friend  off 
to  America,  but  had  left  the  name  and  all  else 
in  obscurity.  It  must,  however,  be  some  one  in 
whom  Lady  Brooke  felt  great  interest,  for  she 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  showing  signs  of  affec- 
tion which  cost  so  much  trouble  as  this 
journey  would  give  her. 
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The  cab  came  at  eleven ;  and  then,  dressed 
in  warm  velvets  and  furs,  with  soft  shawls  and 
rugs,  and  book  and  paper-knife,  and  every  com- 
fort necessary  to  her  comfort-loving  nature,  she 
drove  away. 

'  Lor ! '  ejaculated  Pearson  when  she  saw 
the  last  of  her;  '  but  this  do  surprise  me !  Lady 
Brooke  has  never  once,  since  I've  been  with 
her,  left  me  behind.  She  always  says  she  can't 
get  along  without  me  nohow  ;  and  it's  true,  she 
can't !  Well,  I  do  wonder  at  her  going  with- 
out me  now — so  private-like  ! ' 

Olive  heard  this,  and  it  made  her  feel  un- 
happy ;  a  strange  feeling  of  dismay  came  over 
her.  She  had  thought  that,  when  once  her 
stepmother  Avas  gone,  she  herself  would  be 
quite  free  to  go  where  she  liked — now  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt 
to  go  to  Bethnal  Green,  for  Lady  Brooke  would 
be  watching  every  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
district,  and,  no  matter  how  she  went,  would 
pounce  upon  her  at  once,  and  straightway  put 
all  her  plans  and  projects  to  abject  confusion. 
She  dressed  herself  plainly.  With  '  Bradshaw ' 
in  hand  as  her  credentials,  she  left  Kensington 
Square.   None  of  the  servants  seemed  to  remark 
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her  departure.  Pearson,  whom  she  met  on  the 
stairs,  had  evidently  not  been  ordered  to  insist 
upon  accompanying  her. 

'  Shall  you  be  in  at  luncheon,  Miss  Brooke  ? ' 
said  the  maid ;  but  when  OHve  said  she  thought 
not,  Pearson  had  no  amendment  to  propose. 
Olive  felt  that  she  was  left  to  do  what  she 
liked.  She  looked  back  to  see  if  she  was 
watched  or  followed ;  she  saw  that  she  was  not. 
'  First  return.  Mansion  House,'  she  said  boldly, 
proud  of  her  knowledge,  for  she  had  never  yet 
travelled  by  the  Metropolitan  Eailway;  but 
when  she  got  to  the  Mansion  House  she  was  a 
very  long  way  from  her  journey's  end,  and  as 
she  drove  in  a  rattling  cab  through  the  dreary 
streets,  she  felt  them  to  be  interminable.  '  They 
talk  of  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  at 
the  East  End,'  thought  she,  '  but  how  can  they 
ever  eat  up  all  the  food  in  these  shops  ?  '  Pro- 
vision shops  stared  her  in  the  face  every  mo- 
ment, and  street  succeeded  street,  and  still  she 
was  far  from  her  goal.  '  Put  me  down  at 
Mulberry  Street,  Bethnal  Green.  Ask  your 
way,  or  do  you  know  it?'  said  she  to  the 
driver. 
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'  No.  I  can't  say  as  how  I  do  know  it.  It's 
not  a  part  we're  often  asked  to  come  to,'  said 
he.     '  What  number,  Miss  ?  ' 

'  I  have  forgotten  the  number.  Put  me 
down  in  the  street — that  will  do.' 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  cabman  de- 
parted, full  of  delight  with  her  want  of  know- 
ledge of  cab-fares.  Mulberry  Street !  She  had 
found  it !  And  now  she  had  an  undefined  feel- 
ing that  Providence  would  vouchsafe  some 
guidance  to  her — would  give  her  some  clue  to 
the  house.  She  held  her  '  Bradshaw '  well  in 
sight,  and  walked  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  waiting  for  the  mysterious  prompting, 
which  she  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  disregard. 
It  was  a  long  street,  cut  in  half  by  a  great  dis- 
mal main  thoroughfare.  Olive  crossed  this,  and 
walked  to  the  very  end,  but  had  no  feehng 
about  any  of  the  houses  except  thankfulness 
that  she  had  not  to  live  in  any  of  them,  and,  as 
she  walked  back,  her  way  was  illumined  by 
no  heaven-sent  intuition.  She  had  carefully 
studied  the  names  on  all  the  house-doors  and 
shops,  but  that  of  Dean  ham  did  not  meet  her 
eyes.     When  she  had  traversed  both  sides  of 
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the  street,  slie  ])egan  to  work  in  a  new  way. 
She  ran  after  a  postman  whom  she  saw,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  name.  He  ahnost 
thought  he  had  noticed  it  on  some  of  his  letters, 
but  coukl  make  no  statement  more  precise. 
The  pohcemen  were  ignorant — the  provision 
shops  the  same ;  so  then  she  thought  she  would 
inquire  from  door  to  door.  It  was  a  trying 
thing  for  a  girl  like  Olive,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  been  out  alone  even  in  the  West  End, 
suddenly  to  find  herself  exposed  to  all  the 
incivilities  of  busy  folks  at  the  East.  She  came 
to  a  house  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  lodgers — a  woman  in  one  of  the 
downstairs-rooms  tried  to  help  her.  '  Name  of 
Deanham  wanted,  do  you  say,  Miss  ? '  said  she. 

'  There's  no  demons  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,' 
cried  a  tailor,  who  was  sitting  on  a  table, 
working  as  if  life  depended  on  every  stitch  that 
he  put  in. 

'  Deanham  !  Deanham ! '  cried  Olive,  most 
eagerly,  but  all  in  vain. 

'  The  relieving  officer  might  know,'  said  the 
woman,  '  or  the  parish  doctor.' 

'  I'll  try  them  if  no  other  way  succeeds. 
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Will  you  make  some  inquiries  for  me?  I 
may  come  in  again  on  my  way  back.'  The 
woman  promised,  and  so  did  an  afiable  green- 
grocer who  had  drawn  near. 

'  Deanham,  did  you  say,  Miss  ?  '  said  a  tall, 
lanky,  ill-favoured  youth  in  another  doorway, 
and  he  and  his  mother  and  two  unpleasant- 
looking  sisters  came  to  talk,  but  Olive  soon 
found  that  they  knew  nothing.  Patiently  she 
once  more  went  from  the  bottom  of  the  street 
to  the  top,  lingering  here,  questioning  there, 
but  hearing  nothing  anywhere.  She  was  weary 
and  terribly  disappointed — her  feet  ached,  and 
she  was  faint  with  hunger.  It  was  now  nearly 
five,    and  she   had  not  eaten   anvthino-    since 
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early  morning.  She  saw  a  shop  which  was 
clean  enough  to  inspire  partial  confidence,  and 
went  to  buy  herself  some  biscuits.  While 
eating,  she  used  her  opportunity  and  asked  the 
shopkeeper  some  questions — but  he,  too,  had 
nothing  to  tell  her. 

'  How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  '  said  she,  in 
haste  to  go  ;  but  when  she  put  her  hand  into 
her  pocket  for  her  purse,  it  was  gone — some  of 
the  more  urbane  part  of  the  population  who 
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had  listened  to  her  inquiries  with  politeness, 
had  also  reheved  her  of  the  trouble  of  carrying 
such  a  weight.  She  was  aghast,  and  cried, 
'  My  purse  has  been  stolen  ! '  and  she  looked  so 
unhappy  that  the  man  beheved  her. 

'  Was  there  much  in  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'Some  silver — I  don't  exactly  know  how 
much ; '  and  then  she  remembered  that  Lady 
Brooke  had  given  her  a  five-pound  note  to  pay 
a  bill,  and  that  was  gone  ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
her  return  ticket  was  gone  too ! 

'  What  shall  I  do  ?  '  cried  she. 

'  So  far  as  the  biscuits  are  concerned,  Miss 
you  have  only  eaten  one,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  it,'  said  he,  and  thought  he  had  per- 
formed rather  more  than  the  whole  duty  of 
man. 

'  But  my  ticket — what  shall  I  do  ? ' 

He  put  the  lid  on  the  biscuit-tin,  and  then 
set  it  rather  noisily  in  its  place  on  the  shelf. 
She  was  not  to  have  the  run  of  that  tin  any 
longer.  Olive  saw  that  he  would  not  willingly 
lend  her  money  to  buy  a  new  ticket,  and  did 
not  choose  to  expose  herself  to  a  refusal. 
'Give  me  your  name  and  address,'  said  she, 
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'  and  I  will  pay  for  my  biscuit  by  letter.  I  will 
walk  home,  I  think.'  Murmuring  something 
about,  '  Very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  but  really  there 
are  so  many  impostors  about,'  he  let  her  go. 
She  set  her  face  westward,  and  was  just  going 
to  sink  into  complete  despair,  when  she  remem- 
bered that  she  was  undergoing  this  for  her 
mother's  sake,  and  was  reconciled  at  once,  and 
strong  to  suffer ;  and  then  she  remembered 
that  she  had  no  need  to  walk  home — she 
could  take  a  cab,  and  pay  the  man  at  the 
journey's  end — only,  cabs  were  scarce  in  Mul- 
berry Street.  Feeling  now  more  at  ease  about 
her  return  home,  she  thought  she  might  ven- 
ture to  make  a  few  more  inquiries  for  Mrs. 
Deanham,  and  did  so,  but  with  no  better 
result ;  and  at  last  she  thought  she  must  delay 
no  longer.  It  was  half-past  five,  and  as  yet 
she  had  not  seen  a  single  cab.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  urge  her  poor  tired  feet  to 
fresh  exertion.  Suddenly,  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  her,  she  saw  a  gentleman — he 
came  quickly  out  of  one  of  the  poorest  houses 
in  Mulberry  Street.  She  seemed  to  know  his 
figure,  and  looked  again  with  eager  hope — he 
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half  turned,   and   slie   saw    that  it    was   Mr. 
Ardrossan. 

She  tried  to  overtake  him ;  but  he  was 
walking  so  quickly  that,  do  what  she  might, 
she  could  not  lessen  the  distance  between  them. 
Her  very  desire  to  stop  him  seemed  to  paralyse 
her  power  of  movement — she  could  neither  run 
nor  call.  A  carriage  drove  into  the  street — it 
was  his — and  in  another  moment  he  would 
have  been  gone,  had  she  not  raised  her  hand  as 
a  signal  to  the  coachman,  and  he  waited  till  she 
came  up.  Mr.  Ardrossan  put  his  head  out  of 
the  carriage  to  see  why  he  did  not  drive  on, 
and  to  his  amazement  saw  Olive,  who,  too 
much  out  of  breath  to  speak,  was  standing  in 
distress  and  confusion  on  the  pavement  near 
him.  She  blushed  when  she  saw  how  surprised 
he  was,  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  how  thankful  I  am 
that  I  have  met  you ! '  and  then  a  shght 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  her  mouth  showed 
that  her  excitement  was  inchned  to  take  the 
form  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Who  shall  account  for  the  love  that  is  lost  ? — Joaquin  Miller. 

He  was  out  of  the  carriage  in  a  moment,  and 
by  her  side.  'Dear  Miss  Brooke/  said  he, 
'  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Only  tell  me,  and 
it  shall  be  done.' 

Olive  began  to  speak,  but  was  ashamed  to 
say,  '  Lend  me  a  shilling  to  buy  another  ticket,' 
and  hesitated.  '  I  have  had  such  bad  adven- 
tures,' said  she  at  length ;  '  I  will  not  keep  you 
standing  till  I  tell  you  all,  but  the  worst  is  that 
my  purse  has  been  stolen  from  me,  and  my 
railway  ticket  is  in  it,  and  now — don't  laugh  at 
me — I  am  here  in  this  dreadful  place,  and  can't 
get  home !  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  cab,  but 
cabs  don't  seem  to  come  here.' 

'  But  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take  you 
home,'  said  he.  '  Please  do ;  I  am  rewarded 
for  coming  here  to-day,  when  I  was  half  in- 
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clined  to  go  somewhere  else,  by  having  this 
chance  of  being  useful  to  you/ 

'  If  you  will  kindly  take  me  as  far  as  a  cab- 
stand— that  would  be  best — I  could  go  back  to 
Kensington  in  a  cab — money  does  not  matter 
when  you  are  going  home.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  you 
the  whole  distance.  It  would  be  such  a  pleasure ! 
I  don't  often  have  a  talk  with  you.' 

Olive  made  no  further  opposition ;  she 
thought  the  simplest  and  best  course  was  grate- 
fully to  accept  his  kind  offer.  He  made  her 
get  into  the  carriage.  She  dropped  into  her 
place  like  one  who  was  thoroughly  weary.  She 
looked  pale,  and  he  could  see  that  she  was 
utterly  dispirited.  '  You  have  been  trying  to 
find  your  Bethnal  Green  correspondent,  and 
have  tired  yourself  to  death,'  said  he. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Ohve  ;  but  she  felt  not  a  little 
embarrassed. 

'  Why  not  let  me  help  you  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  I  would  in  a  moment — I  am  most 
anxious  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  something  I  do  so 
want  to  keep  secret,'  she  said  faintly. 

'  If  you  dare  trust  me  with  so  much  of  your 
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secret  as  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  be  of  some 
assistance  to  you,'  said  he,  '  I  promise  you  faith- 
fully to  keep  all  that  you  tell  me  secret,  and  to 
inquire  no  further — but  don't  let  me  persuade 
you  against  your  better  judgment.' 

'  It  is  such  a  strange  secret — one  so  difficult 
to  talk  about,'  pleaded  poor  Olive.  How  could 
she  speak  to  anyone  of  her  mother,  and  of  the 
terrible  thing  that  was  said  of  her  ! 

'  Then,  do  not  distress  yourself,'  said  he. 

'  But  you  will  think  it  so  strange  of  me  to 
refuse.' 

*  Nearly  everyone  living  has  some  secret 
which  he  longs  to  keep  hidden  from  all.  I  may 
ask  you  one  thing,  though — have  you  been 
successful  in  your  search  ?  ' 

Two  bright  tears  swam  in  Olive's  eyes — she 
looked  down  to  hide  them,  and  could  only 
answer  by  a  hopeless  shake  of  the  head. 

'  Well,  dear  Miss  Brooke,  remember  that,  if 
you  like  to  entrust  me  with  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  you  wish  to  find,  my  Scripture- 
reader  shall  visit  every  house  in  Mulberry 
Street,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fail.  He 
is  a  poor  man  himself,  and  knows  all  the  people 
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in  the  place  quite  intimately.  He  would  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  success  than  anyone 
else.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Olive,  who  instinctively  felt 
that  her  new  friend  was  one  in  whom  absolute 
reliance  might  be  placed ;  '  the  woman's  name 
is  Deanham — Hannah  Deanham.  She  wrote  to 
me  from  Mulberry  Street,  as  you  know ;  but  I 
have  been  to  every  house  to-day,  and  no  one 
can  tell  me  anything  about  her.  She  can't  live 
there !  ' 

'  In  two  days'  time,  at  the  latest,  you  shall 
hear  whether  she  is  to  be  found  or  not,  and  no 
one  shall  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
search.  The  inquiry  shall  be  made  in  my  name, 
and  I  am  constantly  making  inquiries  of  this 
kind.' 

'  Thank  you,'  again  said  Olive.  Then  she 
added  impetuously, '  Mr.  Ardrossan,  don't  think 
I  don't  trust  you — I  really  should  like  to  tell 
you  all — I  want  help  terribly,  and  know  you 
would  help  me  more  kindly  than  anyone  else 
would,  except  my  Uncle  Eichard,  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  talk  to  him.' 

She  saw  Mr.  Ardrossan's  look  of  surprise, 
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and  added,  '  My  aunt  does  not  like  me  to  talk 
to  him  of  this — he  is  too  ill  to  be  worried  about 
painful  things.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan's  face  showed  so  evident  a 
desire  to  help,  and  yet  such  a  strong  determina- 
tion not  to  embarrass  Olive  by  pressing  his 
services  upon  her,  that  she  could  not  but  say, 
'I  will  tell  you  all  I  can;  you  will  think  it 
strange  of  me  to  change  my  mind,  but  it  seems 
so  mean  only  to  tell  you  half  a  secret  when  you 
are  so  kind,  and  yet  I  can't  tell  you  quite  all.' 
He  smiled,  and  his  smile  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  She  began ;  '  Some  one  related  to  me  was 
accused  of  a  crime,  and  I  believe  falsely  accused. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  story — my  aunt  in 
Harley  Street  would  not  tell  it  to  me — and  I 
don't  want  to  know  it  until  I  can  prove  it  to  be 
false ;  but  for  many  reasons  I  am  certain  that 
the  accused  person  was  innocent.  I  had  thought 
so  for  some  time  before  I  received  that  letter 
from  this  Hannah  Deanham,  asking  me  to  meet 
her.  She  said,  if  I  would  meet  her,  she  would 
put  me  in  possession  of  every  proof  of  innocence 
that  I  could  wish.  Isn't  it  hard  that  everything 
has  turned  out  so  badly  ?  * 
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Mr.  Ardrossan  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Olive's  family  history  to  be  quite  aware 
what  she  referred  to.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said,  '  But  you  did  meet 
her?' 

'No.  I  am  not  my  own  mistress.  She 
made  two  appointments  with  me,  and  I  some- 
times think  that  I  was  very  cleverly  prevented 
from  keeping  either — now  you  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  find  her.' 

'  She  shall  be  found,'  he  said  earnestly. 
'  But  how  did  you  happen  to  destroy  her  letter 
with  the  proper  address  ?  That  was  most  un- 
fortunate I ' 

'  It  was.  I  was  obliged  to  destroy  it,  and 
in  a  moment,  or  it  would  have  been  seen ;  I 
had  not  even  time  to  look  at  it.  Now  I  have 
told  you  as  much  as  I  ought  to  tell  you  at 
present,  but  I  must  ask  you  on  no  account  to 
let  anyone  know  that  I  have  spoken  to 
you  of  this — especially  not  Lady  Brooke.' 

'No  one  shall  know.  But  how  am  I  to 
tell  you  the  result  of  the  inquiries  I  am  about 
to  make  ^ ' 

'  Write  a  line  to  me  to  Kensington  Square.' 
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He  nodded,  and  said,  '  Now  forget  about 
this — it  is  not  good  to  dwell  on  painful  sub- 
jects— let  us  talk  about  our  friend  Morri- 
son/ Olive  blushed ;  almost  for  the  first  time 
that  day  she  remembered  what  had  happened 
the  night  before. 

'  He  has  been  at  St.  Hilda's,'  continued  Mr. 
Ardrossan,  looking  at  her  pretty  face  with 
considerable  uneasiness  because  of  its  change 
of  colour.  '  Did  he  tell  you  if  he  had  done 
anything  there  ? ' 

'  No  ;  he  did  not.' 

'  Did  he  say  whether  he  was  going  back  ? ' 

'No.    I  do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  do.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan  continued  to  talk  of  Morri- 
son— he  particularly  wished  to  know  whether, 
a^  the  saying  goes,  there  was  anything  between 
Ohve  and  his  friend,  or  not.  He  piqued  him- 
self on  being  able  to  discover  this  by  infallible 
signs  after  a  very  short  conversation,  and 
thought  he  did  discover  that  there  was  nothing. 
Why  did  this  discovery  give  him  so  much 
pleasure? — why  did  Olive's  recent  confidence 
make  him  so  proud  and  happy  ? 

He  began  to  talk  of  other  things.     Olive 
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listened  with  delight,  and  though  the  way  was 
long  and  the  streets  were  most  monotonously 
dull,  she  thought  they  got  into  a  part  of  the 
town  that  was  familiar  to  her  much  more 
quickly  than  she  had  ajiticipated.  She  was 
happy  about  her  mother,  for  now  she  felt 
confident  that  she  should  establish  her  inno- 
cence. Mr.  Ardrossan,  who  was  strong  and 
wise  and  practical,  had  promised  to  help  her, 
and  no  one  living  could  give  such  effectual 
help  as  he.  She  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  many  weeks  was  able  to  feel  interest 
in  other  things.  He  had  always  admired  her, 
but  to-day  she  was  unusually  beautiful.  More 
than  once  lately  he  had  seen  her  looking  care- 
worn and  ill ;  never  had  he  seen  her  more 
depressed  than  when  she  entered  his  carriage. 
Now  he  had  the  delight  of  being  able  to  tell 
himself  that  this  return  to  ease,  and  even 
gaiety,  dated  from  the  time  when  he  had 
promised  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
helping  her.  He  was  perfectly  right :  she  had 
not  enjoyed  anything  for  months  as  she  was  en- 
joying this  conversation;  her  eyes  were  bright, 
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and  gradually  a  faint  rosy  flush  of  pleasure 
overspread  her  face.  '  Ah,  ]\Ir.  Ardrossan ! ' 
she  exclaimed  when  her  long  drive  was  all 
but  over,  *  you  have  made  me  forget  all  my 
troubles.  I  have  never  once  thought  of  them 
since  you  promised  to  help  me.' 

He  looked  delighted,  and  began  to  thank 
her  for  what  she  had  said ;  but  soon  he  checked 
himself — there  was  such  a  danger  of  saying 
a  little  more  than  he  ought.  Against  his 
will,  his  speech  turned  into  a  rather  cold  as- 
surance of  the  gratification  it  gave  him  to  be 
of  any  service  to  her.  And,  that  said,  he 
became  very  silent,  and  thought  with  bitter 
pain  of  the  forty-and-five  years  which  had 
already  been  lived  by  him,  and  which  now 
seemed  to  thrust  themselves  so  suddenly  into 
such  disagreeable  prominence,  and  do  their 
wretched  utmost  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
belonged  to  an  entirely  different  generation 
from  the  bright  girl  by  his  side.  '  She  is 
thinking  me  old  enough  to  be  her  father,' 
said  he  to  himself ;  '  that's  why  she  speaks  to 
me  with  such  unguarded  frankness.  She 
would  not  tell  a  young  fellow  like  Morrison 
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that  lie  had  made  her  forget  all  her  troubles. 
She  looks  on  me  as  she  looks  on  her  uncle  in 
Harley  Street;  but  with  this  in  my  favour, 
that  she  may  talk  to  me — that  it  won't  hurt 
me.  Poor  child !  words  like  those  of  hers 
do  hurt  men  sometimes,  even  though  they  have 
reached  a  mature  age.  I  am  supposed  to  have 
got  beyond  the  age  of  sentiment.'  Presently 
he  remembered  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
silent,  and  said,  '  If  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  find  Hannah  Deanham,  I  should  like  you 
to  allow  me  to  do  all  that  is  done  to  conduct 
the  business  further.  Bethnal  Green  is  a  long 
way  ojQT,  and  not  a  very  nice  place  for  a  young 
lady  like  you ;  besides,  people  of  her  class 
are  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  deal  with.* 
He  carefully  toned  down  his  speech  to  mere 
benevolent  friendliness — he  wished  to  place 
this  matter  on  a  purely  business-like  footing. 
Seeing  that  she  was  just  a  little  slow  in  answer- 
ing, he  added,  '  If  you  can  trust  me  to  do  this, 

I  will  act  for  you  as  if  you  were  my  own ' 

he  hesitated,  the  sacrifice  of  saying  '  daughter ' 
was  too  gigantic  for  him — he  made  the  attempt, 
but  it  ended  in  his  using  the  word  '  sister.' 
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'I  do  trust  you  most  thoroughly,'  said 
Olive,  looking  in  his  handsome  face,  as  she 
spoke,  with  such  a  pretty  expression  of  implicit 
rehance  that  he  felt  nearly  beside  himself ;  '  and 
I  am  so  thankful  to  you  too.  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  about  this  for  a  long  time — ever  since 
I  first  knew  about  it ;  and  I  am  so  entirely 
without  the  comfort  of  having  one  single  person 
to  whom  I  can  speak.  You  don't  know  how 
strange  it  is  to  go  about  with  something  like 
this,  which  is  very  important  and  very  dreadful 
to  think  about,  filling  your  mind,  and  you  not 
able  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone.' 

'Dear  Miss  Brooke,'  said  he,  'if  you  will 
pay  me  the  great  compliment  of  trusting  me,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  be  worthy  of  confidence.  If 
there  is  anything  you  want  done,  will  you  em- 
ploy me  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  will,'  rephed  Olive  earnestly. 
'  Thank  you  most  heartily  for  allowing  me  to 
do  so.  Now  that  I  have  you  to  advise  me  I 
feel  quite  happy  ;  for,  even  if  I  fail,  I  shall 
know  that  everything  has  been  done  that  could 
be  done.' 

This  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  how 
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rarely  does  happiness  come  in  a  perfect  form  ! 
In  a  minute  or  two  more  she  was  assuring 
him  that  having  him  to  talk  to  was  quite  as 
good  as  having  her  Uncle  Eichard  ! 

'  Forty-five,'  thought  he,  '  that  is  my  age ; 
and  yet,  if  she  would  overlook  the  disparity 
between  us,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I  could 
make  her  a  thousand  times  happier  than  any 
young  fellow  going — but  then  she  would  have 
to  love  me  first.  I  wonder  whether  such  a 
thing  is  possible  ? ' 

By  the  last  post  on  the  night  following, 
Olive  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ardrossan  to 
say  that  he  and  his  Scripture-reader  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  that  day  to  the  inquiry  after 
Hannah  Deanham,  and  that  they  had  made  a 
thorough  search  in  every  house  in  Mulberry 
Street  and  near  it,  but  no  such  person  was 
there,  or  had  been  there,  for  many  months. 
He  promised  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and 
to  continue  his  investigations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  advised  Olive 
not  to  think  too  much  of  the  letter  she  had 
received — such  letters  were  frequently  written 
merely  with  the  object   of  extracting  money 
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from  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  were 
totally  false  and  untrustworthy.  This  might  be 
one  of  that  kind.  His  letter  was  extremely 
kind  ;  but  Olive  felt  a  weight  of  pain  fall  on  her 
as  she  read  it — she  had  not  till  then  realised 
how  dose  to  her  heart  lay  the  desire  to  clear 
her  mother's  reputation.  How  could  she  ever 
bear  the  anguish  of  living  with  this  dark  stain 
on  her  hfe  ?  She  read  Mr.  Ardrossan's  letter 
once  or  twice.  It  was  clear  that  he  thought 
Hannah  Deanham's  letter  was  the  production 
of  a  mercenary  impostor — how  terrible  it  would 
be  if  she  herself  were  at  length  compelled  to 
beheve  the  same  thing  !  The  shock  this  letter 
gave  her  was  most  unexpected  and  bitter — she 
had  been  buoyed  up  all  day  with  hope — she 
had  been  so  certain  that  Mr.  Ardrossan  would 
be  successful. 

And  while  Olive  was  sitting  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner in  Mrs.  Ullathorne's  drawing-room,  far  too 
miserable  to  look  up  or  turn  to  the  light,  Lady 
Brooke  was  lying  back  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  best  room  of 
the  best  hotel  in  Liverpool.  She  had  drawn  it 
close  to  a  bright   fire,  had   made  the  waiter 
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bring  her  a  small  table  on  wliicli  were  set  the 
wax  candles  which  would  soon  play  such  an 
appreciable  part  in  her  bill ;  beside  these  were 
two  yellow-backed  French  novels,  a  box  of 
chocolate,  and  a  plate  with  some  cut  lemons — 
she  had  read  somewhere  that  lemons  prolonged 
life,  and  to  her  life  was  sweet.  To  her  the 
world  was  a  perfect  one ;  and  life,  so  long  as 
she  could  manipulate  it  a  little,  perfect  also. 
Who  could  have  been  happier  than  she,  as, 
loosely  clad  in  a  warm  fur-lined  dressing-gown, 
with  her  feet  in  fur-lined  slippers,  she  lay  back 
basking  in  the  consciousness  of  having  just  con- 
ducted an  extremely  difficult  and  important 
piece  of  business  to  a  fortunate  and  thoroughly 
successful  conclusion  ?  It  was  now  more  than 
a  year  since  she  had  received  an  intimation 
which  a  fidgety  or  unnecessarily  nervous  person 
might  have  suflfered  to  destroy  all  her  peace. 
Lady  Brooke  had  of  course  not  been  untouched 
by  this  warning  :  it  had  had  the  efiect  of  bringing 
her  to  England ;  but  she  had  not  come  to  Eng- 
land in  such  a  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety  that 
she  had  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  coping 
with  the  threatened  danger  when  it  presented 
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itself.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  retained  the 
command  of  all  her  faculties — she  had  been 
cool,  collected,  and  capable  from  first  to  last, 
and  the  glorious  result  was  this — that  very  day 
she  had  taken  Hannah  Deanham  on  board  a  big 
Cunard  steamer  bound  for  New  York,  and  had 
seen  it  steam  away  with  her ! — she  had  for  ever 
silenced  and  got  rid  of  the  woman — the  only 
living  person  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  injure 
her.  Now  she  feared  no  one,  and  could  only 
think  with  delight  of  all  that  she  had  done 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  Another  woman 
would  have  lost  heart  when  she  heard  that 
Hannah  Deanham  had  set  out  from  Australia  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  all  that  she  knew.  Lady 
Brooke  felt  no  fear  at  all,  provided  she  could  get 
speech  of  the  woman.  She  perfectly  understood 
her  character.  She  had  not  come  back  from  any 
wish  to  do  right,  but  simply  because  she  wanted 
more  money — give  her  money,  and  she  would 
again  go  away  as  she  had  gone  before.  The 
last  sum  paid  her  had  kept  her  away  nearly 
twenty  years — the  same  sum  repeated  would 
have  the  hke  effect — in  twenty  years  more  she 
might  come  or  go  as  she  chose — most  of  those 
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who  were  now  interested  in  hearing  her  story 
would  then  be  beyond  reach  of  being  affected 
by  it.  It  had  been  rather  a  wrench  to  part 
with  the  large  sum  of  money  required  to  bribe 
Hannah  Deanham  to  take  her  departure ;  but 
such  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  sometimes,  and 
to  grieve  over  them  is  to  double  the  pain  they 
give  you.  Hannah  Deanham  was  now  rolling 
on  the  open  sea,  and  Lady  Brooke  trusted  to 
her  promises  so  implicitly  that  she  never  once 
wished  that  the  ship  which  contained  her  would 
go  to  the  bottom.  That  worry  was  gone  out 
of  Lady  Brooke's  life  for  ever !  She  would 
now  go  back  to  her  husband.  She  would  tell 
him  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  Olive — how 
beautiful  she  was,  how  much  admired,  and  how 
certain  to  marry ;  and  if  after  that  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  so  tiresome  and  so  unhappy  about 
her,  Lady  Brooke  did  not  intend  to  let  his  low 
spirits  affect  hers  as  before.  She  would  hence- 
forth live  more  for  herself.  And  so  she  sat  the 
live-long  evening  through,  and  read  her  book 
and  was  happy.  The  danger  which  had  so 
greatly  threatened  her  was  overpast — why 
should  she  not  be  happy?     Happy  she  was — 
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nay,  even  gay — and  once  she  laughed  aloud,  and 
laughed  again  with  pleasure  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  merry  voice,  and  this  time  her  mirth  was 
prompted  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  this 
very  day,  poor,  silly,  wool-gathering  Olive  was 
wandering,  footsore  and  unsuccessful,  from 
house  to  house  in  Mulberry  Street,  Bethnal 
Green,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  writer  of  that  ill- 
written  letter,  of  which  Lady  Brooke  was  now 
almost  certain  that  she  herself  had  read  more 
than  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
'  Poor,  silly  goose  of  a  girl,'  she  said  to  herself ; 
'  I  gave  her  a  tolerably  plain  hint  that  if  she 
went  she  would  certainly  lose  her  labour  !  I 
hope  she  did  go — it  will  teach  her  not  to  have 
plots  and  schemes  which  she  is  not  clever  enough 
to  manage.  I  shall  always  be  amused  when  I 
remember  her  futile  efforts  that  day  to  get  out 
to  meet  Hannah  Deanhara.  How  stupid  she 
was !  she  had  two  splendid  chances,  and  lost 
both  !  If  she  had  only  had  the  sense  to  walk 
across  the  square  to  Gloucester  Eoad  Station  as 
I  should  have  done,  she  would  not  have  been 
caught  by  me  in  King  Street.  Never  shall  I 
forget  how  dismayed  she  looked  when  she  saw 
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me !  She  really  is  a  charmingly  pretty  girl, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  she  has  the  least  con- 
trol over  her  features — you  can  always  see 
what  she  is  thinking — and  then  she  actually  let 
me  get  to  the  Carmehte  Church  first ! — ^Hannah 
Deanham  and  I  were  just  going  into  the  passage 
to  Palace  Gardens,  when  the  Eaymonds'  carriage 
drove  up  with  Olive ;  but,  then,  one  minute  in 
advance  is  as  good  as  fifty,  when  it  is  enough  to 
make  you  safe.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

Quand  on  n'a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime,  il  faut  aimer  ce  qu'on  a. 

Three  weeks  after  that  evening  at  Mrs. 
Brooke's,  Morrison  was  on  his  way  back  to  St. 
Hilda's,  and  most  heartily  he  wished  he  had 
never  left  it.  His  journey  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  vexation  and  weariness.  He  had 
of  late  thought  far  more  about  life  and  how  to 
shape  it  than  anyone  is  intended  to  think — of 
that  he  was  convinced.  For  the  future,  he 
would  trouble  himself  with  no  such  perplexities 
— he  had  his  work  to  do,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him.  He  reached  St.  Hilda's  about  six — the 
evening  was  dull,  the  sea  leaden ;  nothing  was 
bright  but  Mrs.  Pickering's  face,  nothing  warm 
but  her  welcome.  He  was  glad  to  get  back. 
His  books  and  sketching  folios  were  lying  about, 
the  rooms  looked  very  homehke,  and  after 
dining  comfortably  he  sat  down  to  read.    After 
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a  while  a  most  unaccustomed  sound  met  his 
ears;  some  one  next  door  was  playing  the 
Pastoral  Sonata. 

'Oh,  deary  me!'  cried  Mrs.  Pickering, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time,  '  I 
never  once  thought  of  that  happening !  I  might 
have  sent  word  that  you  were  expected,  and 
then  I  am  very  sure  and  certain  you  would 
never  have  been  plagued  with  any  music' 

'  Plagued  !  Mrs.  Pickering !  it  is  magnificent. 
It  is  Miss  Keithley  who  is  playing,  I  suppose  ? ' 
'  Yes,  it's  her,  I'll  be  bound  for  it ;  but  she'd 
never  have  set  that  pianny  open  if  she'd  ha' 
known  you  were  here.  She's  well  aware  you 
don't  like  music — I  tell't  her  myself  you  didn't, 
and  she  must  have  seen  you  setting  the  organs 
off!' 

'Not  like  music!  Organs  and  accordions 
are  not  music — I  should  be  a  barbarian  if  I  did 
not  like  such  music  as  that ! ' 

'  So  the  owld  lady  next  door  said,  sir,  when 
you  were  here  before  ! — her  servant  girl  told  me 
she  did  ;  but  Miss  Eose,  sir,  she  said  as  how  she 
was  a  bit  of  an  artiss  herself,  and  quite  under- 
stood the  artistic  temperyment,  and  that  you 
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shouldn't  have  none  of  your  work  spoiled  with 
listening  to  her  playing  whether  you  wanted  it 
or  not ! ' 

'  And  so  she  denied  herself? ' 

'  Indeed  she  did  !  But  she  has  made  up  for 
it  since  you  left,  sir.  It's  not  a  deal  of  penting 
can  have  been  done  by  her  !  She  has  sat  for 
hoiu's  together  at  that  pianny.  Our  Cuthbert  he 
says  he  likes  it,  and  it  is  good  music,  and  he 
knows  what  good  music  is.  But,  lawk-a-mercy 
me,  Mr.  Merrison  ;  but  it  is  mournful  and  dowly- 
like,  and  you  hear  it  so  fair  ;  and  when  all's  said 
and  done,  it  is  more  like  the  tune  the  old  cow 
died  of  than  anything  else!  For  my  part,  I 
often  wish  her  fingers  would  tire.' 

'  How  are  the  ladies  next  door,  Mrs.  Pick- 
ering ? ' 

'  Oh,  none  so  well,  by  all  accounts.  First 
the  owld  lady  had  a  bad  bout,  and  then  the 
young  one  ;  but  I  reckon  the  young  one  must 
have  been  a  deal  the  worst,  for  she  carries 
iUness  set  on  her  face.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry '  began  Morrison. 

'  Ay,  so  am  I.  I  am  sure  she  has  been  real 
bad.' 
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Morrison  expressed  great  regret,  and  felt 
it ;  but  tlien  he  was  silent,  for  he  wanted  to 
listen  to  the  sonata,  and  said  so.  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing unwiUingly  retreated.  Miss  Keithley  played 
the  Toccata  of  Galuppi  and  then  shut  the  piano. 
To  think  that  she  had  foregone  such  a  delight 
as  her  music  must  be  to  her,  for  his  sake  !  It 
was  another  proof  of  her  unselfishness.  He 
felt  a  strong  wish  to  thank  her,  and  scribbled  a 
hne  to  Mrs.  Keithley  to  ask  if  he  might  run  in 
for  half  an  hour  during  the  evening  to  shake 
hands  with  them.  His  note  was  only  a  civil 
formality,  as  he  had  a  standing  invitation  for 
the  evening ;  but  as  they  had  both  been  ill, 
and  he  himself  away,  he  did  not  hke  to  presume 
upon  it.  Soon  came  an  answer.  '  Mrs.  Keith- 
ley regrets  that  she  is  unable  to  receive  Mr. 
Morrison  this  evening.  She  is  not  quite  well, 
which  Mr.  Morrison  must  kindly  accept  as  her 
excuse.'  He  threw  the  note  down  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards  he  picked  it  up  again  to  see  if  he 
was  right  in  fancying  that  it  was  very  stiffly 
worded.  It  did  seem  so.  Perhaps  they  were 
annoyed  with  him  for  going  away  so  abruptly 
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without  a  word  of  warning  ;  but  he  had  written 
a  hne  from  London  to  say  that  he  had  felt  a 
sudden  desire  to  get  back  there  for  a  week  or 
two,  but  meant  to  return  to  St.  Hilda's,  and 
hoped  to  see  them  again  when  he  did.  They 
had  no  right  to  be  offended  with  that.  He 
resolved  to  pay  a  formal  call  next  day,  well 
within  the  limits  of  the  prescribed  hours,  and 
then  make  his  peace. 

He  did  call.  Miss  Keithley  had  gone  out ; 
Mrs.  Keithley  was  not  very  well.  He  felt  sorry 
not  to  see  them,  and  went  for  a  long  walk. 
Next  day,  for  the  first  time,  he  ventured  to 
look  at  his  pictures.  It  is  always  a  terrible 
moment  for  an  artist  when  he  confronts  a  bit  of 
his  own  work  after  an  interval  of  time  during 
which  he  has  perhaps  been  allowing  himself  to 
think  hopefully  of  it.  That  first  glance  after  an 
absence  reveals  so  much  that  had  escaped  the 
eye  before.  For  once,  he  experienced  no  strong 
revulsion.  He  even  began  to  work.  The  pic- 
tures were  thoroughly  dry  and  in  a  delightful 
state  to  paint  on,  and  he  never  stirred  from 
that  room,  for  ten  days,  except  for  meals.  Even 
at  night  he  was  occupied  with  them ;  for  night 
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and  its  comparative  obscurity  helped  him  to 
see  the  composition,  and  he  could  always  find 
enough  to  do  in  studying  parts.  At  last  they 
were  done,  and  he  had  the  strength  of  mind  to 
see  that  they  were  so,  and  took  his  hat  and 
went  to  make  another  call  next  door.  While 
he  was  standing  outside,  he  could  not  help 
wondering  why  his  friends  had  left  him  so  long 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him— he  had  not 
had  time  to  think  of  this  before.  It  was  more 
than  ten  days  since  he  last  called — he  had 
already  tried  to  see  them  twice — if  they  could 
not  admit  him  when  he  offered  a  visit,  why  not 
fix  a  time  when  they  could  ? 

'  The  ladies  are  out  driving,'  said  the  ser- 
vant. Morrison  had  nothing  to  do,  now  that 
his  pictures  were  finished  ;  so,  rather  by  chance 
than  by  choice,  he  walked  to  the  railway 
station.  It  is  true  that  the  view  there  was 
finer  than  almost  anywhere  else.  He  was 
standing  under  the  portico,  and  looking  across 
the  river,  when  some  one  brushed  past  him 
with  some  boxes,  and  Morrison  saw  that  they 
were  addressed  to  Austerfield.  The  name 
startled  him — so  did  the  thought  that  Auster- 
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field  was  only  twenty  miles  off.  What  if  he 
were  to  go  there  ? — the  train  was  just  starting — 
he  could  stay  there  all  night,  spend  a  long  day, 
and  then  come  back  to  St.  Hilda's  and  pack 
his  pictures  and  return  to  London.  In  fiYO, 
minutes  he  was  on  his  way — in  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  w^as  there.  He  had  not  seen  the  village 
since  he  was  fifteen — it  had  disappointed  hira 
then — he  did  not  expect  to  admire  it  more 
now ;  but  nevertheless  he  had  a  strong  wish  to 
go  there. 

Next  day  he  came  back,  having  spent  a 
long  morning  in  visiting  every  field  which  he 
and  Olive  had  frequented  as  children,  and  in 
gathering  nearly  every  flower  which  he  could 
find  in  them.  These  he  packed  in  a  basket 
which  he  carried  to  the  station,  and  at  once 
despatched  to  her. 

He  was  walking  along  the  quay  to  his 
lodgings,  when  he  saw  the  two  Keithleys  in 
a  carriage.  He  stopped  to  speak,  and  was 
shocked  to  see  that  Miss  Keithley  looked  very 
ill — almost  as  ill  as  her  aunt.  '  I  have  been 
wishing  so  to  see  you  ! '  cried  he.  '  May  I  not 
do  so  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  Miss  Keithley  kindly. 
The  older  lady  began  to  say  something  which 
did  not  sound  so  encouraging.  He  pretended 
not  to  hear  it — he  was  determined  not  to  let 
her  be  offended  with  him  without  a  cause — he 
would  insist  on  hearing  what  was  amiss,  and 
set  it  straight  at  once. 

'  You  are  going  home  now  ?  '  said  he  ; '  may 
I  come  in  for  a  few  minutes  presently  ?  I  want 
to  bring  you  these  primroses,'  he  added,  show- 
ing a  large  bunch  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  he  had  most  cer- 
tainly meant  to  keep  for  himself.  '  I  have  been 
in  the  country — I  had  no  idea  they  were  out 
till  I  saw  them.' 

His  visit  was  accepted,  and  he  went.  Mrs. 
Keithley  received  him.  '  My  niece  is  tired,'  said 
she  ;  '  you  will  kindly  excuse  her.' 

Morrison  thought  this  very  odd — he  fancied 
that  he  could  observe  that  Mrs.  Keithley  wished 
to  prevent  his  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
her  niece.  '  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  Miss 
Keithley  looked  very  pale,'  said  he ;  '  I  trust 
she  has  not  been  seriously  ill  ?  ' 

'  She  has  been  rather  ill,'  repHed  the  lady, 
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in  a  manner  which  distinctly  showed  that  she 
wished  to  cut  his  inquiries  short. 

'Has  she  been  able  to  go  on  with  her 
pictiu-e  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  don't  think  she  has  done  much  to 
it — but  I  don't  know  much  about  what  she 
does  before  I  am  up/ 

'  Oh,  by-the-by,'  exclaimed  Morrison,  who 
was  determined  not  to  be  frozen  by  Mrs. 
Keithley  until  he  had  said  all  that  he  wished, 
— '  one  thing  I  should  like  to  beg  her  not  to 
give  up,  and  that  is  her  music  !  I  had  no  idea 
that  Miss  Keithley  was  such  a  musician.  From 
something  that  my  landlady  has  told  me,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  Miss  Keithley  has  denied 
herself  the  pleasure  of  using  her  piano  on  my 
account.  It  is  very  kind  of  her  to  think  of  me  ; 
but  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  her  that  I  am 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  hers  could  never 
be  anything  but  a  delight  to  me  ?  '  Seeing  that 
Mrs.  Keithley 's  aspect  was  severely  cold,  he 
continued :  '  I  speak  in  this  way  because  Mrs. 
Pickering  told  me  that  Miss  Keithley  did  not 
play  because  she  was  afraid  of  disturbing  me. 
I  feel  extremely  sorry  if  this  is  really  the  case.' 
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'  Eose  always  does  think  far  too  much  about 
other  people!  It  is  very  foolish  of  her — it*s 
ridiculous  !     No  one  thanks  her  for  it.' 

'  I  thank  her  most  sincerely  !  She  meant  to 
do  me  a  great  kindness.' 

A  faint  indication  of  a  desire  to  sneer  ap- 
peared on  Mrs.  Keithley's  thin  lips.  Morrison 
saw  it,  and  said  hastily,  '  Mrs.  Keithley,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  why  you  are  angry  with  me  ?  ' 
'  I  am  not  angry  with  you — young  people 
know  their  own  minds  best.'  Here  she  paused, 
as  if  intending  to  say  no  more ;  but  suddenly, 
and  as  if  in  spite  of  herself,  she  burst  out  with, 
'  However,  I  should  have  thought  that  intimate 
as  we  were,  and  seeing  each  other  so  frequently, 
and  you  engaged,  too,  to  come  in  after  tea  that 
very  evening — it  was  not  quite  the  thing — not 
exactly  in  the  best  of  taste,  to  go  off  as  you  did, 
and  stay  away  so  long,  and  never  send  a  line  to 
explain  your  conduct  until  nearly  a  week  had 
passed  by.' 

'  But,  Mrs.  Keithley,  I  told  you  in  my  letter 
from  London — I  am  very  sorry  if  I  was  so  long 
in  writing  it,  I  am  sure — ^I  did  not  know  I  was — 
my  head  was  so  full  of  other  things — I  told 
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you  in  that  letter  that  I  had  been  unexpectedly 
called  away  to  London.  I  really  don't  see 
why  that  should  make  any  difference  in  your 
kindness  to  me.' 

* '  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure '  (How 

Morrison  wished  she  were  a  little  bit  more  lady- 
like ! — but  he  had  no  idea  how  much  worse  she 
was  going  to  be,  or  how  soon  the  thin  veneer 
of  conventional  manners  rubs  off  those  whose 
pohteness  is  not  part  of  themselves.)  '  In  my 
young  days  young  gentlemen  did  not  run  after 
young  ladies,  and  take  long  solitary  walks  with 
them,  and  come  to  see  them  almost  every  night 
of  their  lives,  and  seem  to  be  so  happy  in  their 
company,  unless  they  meant  something  by  it. 
You  say  that  your  head  was  so  Ml  of  something 
else  that  you  forgot  to  write  to  us  for  nearly  a 
week.  Now,  I  say  that,  considering  how  you 
had  been  going  on  here,  your  head  had  no 
business  to  be  full  of  anything  else  !  However, 
though  we  might  be  foolish  when  you  were 
here  before,  don't  say  that  we  had  anything  to 
do  with  bringing  you  back  now.  You  can't  say 
that  we  have  either  of  us  lifted  a  finger  to  bring 
you  back  this  time ! ' 
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Morrison  was  so  amazed  that  he  could  not 
speak.  The  thought  which  first  came  into  his 
mind  was,  is  it  possible  that  Miss  Keithley 
knows  that  her  aunt  is  speaking  thus?  The 
idea  was  horrible  to  him — but  he  dismissed  it 
as  impossible.  He  drew  a  long  breath  of  utter 
dismay.  He  had  a  chivalrous  veneration  for  all 
women — he  would  have  sacrificed  much  that 
he  cared  for  rather  than  Mrs.  Keithley  should 
have  dropped  thus  from  the  high  place  he  had 
assigned  to  her  in  common  with  the  rest  of  her 
sex. 

'  You  surprise  me/  said  he.  '  I  had  no  idea 
whatever  that  I  was  behaving  ill.  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  Miss  Keithley.  I  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  show  that  I  had.  Circumstances 
threw  us  together  more  intimately  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
behaved  ill.     Does  she  think  that  I  have  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  of  course  not.  At  least,  I  have  no 
idea  what  she  thinks.  She  is  a  meek-spirited, 
uncomplaining  creature,  just  made,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  have  her  heart  broken.  So  am  I. 
In  a  general  way,  I  am  as  meek  as  the  rest ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  ruining  the  happiness  of 
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anyone  whom  I  love  as  I  love  my  niece  Eosa- 
mond,  I  must  say  what  I  thmk.' 

'  May  I  ask  if  Miss  Keithley  knows  that  you 
are  speaking  to  me  on  this  subject  ?  ' 

•  Certainly  not !  She  would  never  forgive 
me  if  she  did !  It  would  kill  her.  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  saying  anything  to  you 
if  you  had  not  brought  it  on  yourself ;  but  you 
appear  to  wish  to  come  back  as  usual,  and  the 
only  way  to  prevent  it  seems  to  be  to  let  you 
know  why  I  don't  wish  it.  I  am  only  speaking 
as  a  woman  of  the  world — that's  all.' 

Disagreeable  and  serious  as  this  conversation 
was,  when  she  said  this,  Morrison  could  have 
smiled.  The  widow  of  a  retired  law-stationer, 
who  had  spent  her  life,  when  well,  as  law- 
stationers'  wives  do — and,  when  ill,  on  the  sofa 
of  some  second-rate  lodging-house  by  the  sea — 
was  claiming  to  talk  as  a  woman  of  the  world ! 
This  thought  forced  itself  into  his  mind,  but  he 
was  ashamed  of  it  immediately.  What  did  it 
signify  whether  she  were  a  woman  of  the  world 
or  not  ? — the  world  to  which  she  referred  was 
not  that  by  whose  maxims  he  wished  to  square 
his  conduct. 
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Before  he  could  speak,  the  door  opened  and 
Miss  Keithley  came  in.  She  had  been  requested 
to  absent  herself,  but  had  been  seized  by  a 
sudden  fear  that  her  aunt,  whose  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Morrison  she  well  knew, 
might  be  so  unguarded  as  to  express  them  to 
him.  She  glanced  uneasily  from  Mrs.  Keithley 
to  Morrison — she  saw  by  their  faces  that  they 
had  been  talking  very  earnestly,  and  on  some 
subject  from  which  they  could  not  readily 
divert  their  minds  ;  she  felt  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth  with  shame.  Mrs.  Keithley  was  con- 
scious that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  said, 
*  Now,  Mr.  Morrison,  as  my  niece  is  here,  you 
had  better  say  to  her  what  you  have  just  been 
saying  to  me — about  the  music,  I  mean.' 

Morrison  gladly  seized  on  this  chance  of 
concealing  the  unpleasant  situation,  and  heartily 
thanked  Miss  Keithley  for  her  thoughtfulness. 
She  began  to  think  that  she  had  alarmed  herself 
in  vain,  and  that  they  had  not  been  talking 
about  anything  so  very  particular  after  all. 
She  spoke  to  him  with  her  usual  kindness,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  she  did 
not  wish  him  to  feel  that  he  had    n  any  way 
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behaved  ill  to  her.  He  rose  to  take  leave. 
Mrs.  Keithley  looked  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  what  she  had  said,  but,  woman  of  the  world 
though  she  was,  could  find  nothing  to  say  which 
would  retrieve  her  position.  When  Morrison 
shook  hands  with  her,  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
it  was  for  the  last  time.  Not  so  when  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  Miss  Keithley.  As  she  placed 
hers  in  his,  she  said,  '  I  must  bid  you  good-bye 
for  some  time,  Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  leaving  St. 
Hilda's  the  day  after  to-morrow — I  am  going  to 
London  to  stay  with  my  Aunt  Ullathorne.' 

'  In  Kensington  Square  ?  '  cried  he  in  great 
surprise. 

'  No  ;  in  Bethnal  Green — her  husband  is 
rector  of  St.  Dionysius'.'  And  Morrison  went 
back  to  his  lodgings  thinking,  '  Eosamond 
Keithley  is  a  far-away  cousin  of  Olive's  ! ' 

All  through  that  long  evening  his  thoughts 
ran  in  the  same  groove  in  which  they  had  run 
the  night  before  he  went  to  London  and  to 
Olive.  Would  that  he  had  never  gone !  He 
had  then  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  in 
every  way  be  well  for  him  to  let  himself  love 
Eosamond  Keithley.     What  had  he  gained  by 
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violently  breaking  away  from  tliat  decision? 
Nothing,  so  far  as  Olive  was  concerned ;  and 
when  Miss  Keithley's  white  face  rose  up  before 
his  mind's  eye,  he  was  afraid  that,  even  if  he 
had  gained  anything,  his  gain  would  have  been 
a  loss.  What  would  his  future  life  be  to  him 
if,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  he  had  to  turn  his 
thoughts  away  from  one  part  of  his  past,  as 
too  painful  to  dwell  on  ?  Henceforth  he  would 
always  feel  that  a  stain  rested  on  his  honour. 
He  had  thoughtlessly  enjoyed  the  good  which 
came  in  his  way,  without  considering  anyone 
but  himself.  He,  a  man  whose  heart  was  filled 
with  love  for  another  woman,  had  no  right  to 
seek  the  society  of  any  girl  so  constantly  as  he 
had  sought  that  of  Eose  Keithley.  Night  after 
night  he  had  gone  to  her  house,  and  she  must 
naturally  have  felt  that  she  herself  was  the 
object  of  his  visits.  He  certainly  would  not 
have  gone  to  see  that  aunt ! 

He  had  behaved  very  ill,  and  he  knew  it. 
Olive  was  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach,  he  knew 
that  too ;  but  how  bitter  it  was  to  be  obhged 
by  honour  thus  suddenly  to  take  a  step  which 
would  irrevocably  part  him  from  her      It  was 
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his  duty  to  take  it.     He  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mss  Keithley,  folded  it,  and  sealed  it, 
and  then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  went  out. 
For  an  hour  or  more  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  pier  in  the  cold  moonlight — the  strongest 
wish  of  his  heart  was  at  war  with  the  equally 
strong  fiat  of  his  conscience.     He  had  made  up 
his  mind  before,  to  try  to  win  her  love  ;  but  he 
had  meant  to  do  it  gradually,  testing  his  own 
feelings  as  he  went  on,  and  being  careful  not  to 
do  or  say  anything  which  would  make  it  dis- 
honourable for  him  to  tiurn  back,  if  he  found 
they  were  insufficient.     But  now  all  was  to  be 
done   at   one    plunge.      He   was   at    once  to 
relinquish  the  dream  of  his  life,  which,  even 
though  he  knew  it  was  only  a  dream,  had  been 
a  dehght  to  him,  and  must  be  a  delight  no 
longer ;  there  was  no  help  for  it.     It  was  after 
midnight  when  he  walked  slowly  home ;  and, 
as  he  passed  the  Keithley s'  door,  he  noiselessly 
dropped  his  note  into  the  letter-box.    She  would 
not  know  that  it  was  there  until  next  morning, 
but  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  thing  was   now  beyond   his  control. 
'  I  have  done  what  is  right,'  thought  he,  as  he 
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entered  his  own  door,  '  but,  as  long  as  I  live,  I'll 
never  see  that  odious  aunt  of  hers  again ! ' 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  next  day,  and 
no  answer  had  come  to  his  note.  '  She  must 
have  received  it,'  he  thought.  '  Surely  she  could 
have  written  an  answer  of  some  sort.'  He 
went  out,  thinking,  as  he  did  so,  that  when  he 
returned  he  would  see  a  square  note  lying 
in  the  centre  of  his  sitting-room  table,  and 
that  on  that  note  much  depended.  He  chose 
the  pier  for  his  walk,  because  it  was  often  the 
loneliest  place  in  St.  Hilda's.  It  was  entirely 
deserted  now.  He  walked  along,  enjoying  the 
bright  wintry  sunshine,  which  shone  on  the 
white  crests  of  the  waves  as  they  eagerly 
bounded  in.  He  walked  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  pier  before  he  saw  that  one  person  ])esides 
himself  was  there — Miss  Keithley  was  leaning 
over  the  wall,  watching  something  so  intently 
that  she  did  not  know  he  was  near  her  until  he 
spoke.  '  What  is  it  that  you  are  looking  at  so 
earnestly  ? '  said  he ;  but,  before  she  could 
answer,  ho  saw  for  liimself  what  it  was.  The  tide 
was  high,  and  two  or  three  fishing-boats,  which 
had  gone  out  the  evening  before,  were  taking 
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advantage  of  it  to  come  in ;  but,  while  they 
themselves  were  still  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
curve  of  the  pier,  their  shadows  were  strongly 
thrown  on  the  wall  of  the  other  pier,  opposite. 
Spectral  boats,  manned  by  spectral  sailors, 
danced  buoyantly  in,  and  soon  came  the  real 
boats  of  which  they  were  the  precursors. 

'  Are  they  not  pretty  ? '  said  she  ;  '  but  they 
are  rather  ghostlike.' 

'  Very ! '  said  he ;  and  then  he  added 
abruptly  :  '  You  have  not  answered  my  letter !  ' 

'  I  could  not,'  said  she  quietly.  '  It  took 
me  by  surprise.  I  do  not  feel  that  you  care 
for  me  in  that  way  ! '  She  did  not  look  in  his 
face,  but  her  own  showed  that  she  was  suf- 
fering acutely.  '  I  am  so  afraid  that  my  aunt 
said  something  to  you  yesterday  which  made 
you  feel  that  you  ought  to  do  this.  It  was 
very  wrong  of  her  if  she  did — both  wrong  and 
absurd ! ' 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  her  distress,  and 
said  hastily,  '  Do  you  remember  the  last  walk 
we  had  together — from  Eastwick  Nab  I  mean  ? ' 

'  Yes,  perfectly,'  said  she. 

'  Well,   the   night   after   that   I   made   up 
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my  mind  that  the    best  thing  I    could    do 
for  my  own  happiness  was  to  ask  you  to  be  my 

wife.' 

'  For  your  own  happiness  ? '  she  asked 
eagerly.  She  was  in  such  terror  lest  Mi's. 
Keithley  should  have  impressed  on  him  that 
this  step  was  necessary  for  hers. 

'  Yes  ;  for  my  own  happiness.  I  thought  so 
then,  and  T  think  so  still.     Now  what  do  you 

say  ? ' 

'  I  say,  yes,'  said  she,  in  a  low  but  very 
distinct  voice,  and  she  laid  her  hand  in  his. 
His  closed  on  it  in  a  firm  grasp  while  he  said 
very  fervently,  '  And  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of 

you.' 

He  did  not  go  to  see  her  that  evening ;  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  endure  to  see  her  aunt 
again:  but  next  morning  he  went  to  the 
station  to  see  her  off.  She  looked  very  pretty 
and  happy  ;  in  her  hand  were  the  primroses 
he  had  gathered  at  Austerfield.  '  I'U  see  you 
on  Saturday,'  he  said,  as  he  put  her  into  the 
carriage ;  for,  as  soon  as  his  mighty  packing 
was  over,  he  was  to  follow  her. 

'  Good-bye,  till  Saturday,  then,'  said  she; 
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and,  as  the  train  swept  round  a  curve  in  tlie 
line  and  passed  out  of  sight,  he  saw  a  hand 
waving  a  bunch  of  primroses  in  token  of  fare- 
well. He  felt  very  strange.  They  were 
Ohve's  primroses,  gathered  in  fields  sacred 
to  all  true  and  loving  memory  of  her,  and 
he  had  given  them  to  another.  He  himself 
was  Olive's,  and  had  given  himself  to  another 
too  ;  but,  as  he  walked  back  to  Mrs.  Pickering's, 
he  still  felt  that  he  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Be  thou  armed  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Lady  Brooke  had  engaged  lodgings  in  Wel- 
beck  Street.  She  had  no  longer  a  house  and  a 
carriage  and  good  old  servants  at  her  disposal, 
but  was  left  to  her  own  resources.  She  was, 
however,  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  work 
which  she  had  come  to  ifingland  to  do  was  done, 
and  well  done,  and  that  in  ten  days  more  she 
would  be  on  her  way  back  to  India.  One 
morning  Mrs.  Vincent  Eaymond  came  to  take 
her  a  round  of  shopping.  As  the  two  ladies 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  they  left 
Olive  at  home.  'She  looks  ill,  Honora,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Raymond,  who  caught  sight  of 
Olive  as  she  watched  their  departure  from  the 
window.  '  Is  she  anxious  about  this  new  love- 
afiair  of  hers?  He  is  sure  to  propose,  isn't 
he?' 
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'  Quite  sure,  I  should  say.  When  a  man  of 
his  age  takes  a  fancy  to  a  girl,  he  is  usually  very 
nuich  in  earnest.  He  will  make  her  a  far  better 
husband  than  Sir  John  Ellerton  would  have 
done.  I  am  very  glad  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him.'  The  two  ladies  were  referring 
to  Mr.  Ardrossan,  whose  visits  had  of  late  been 
very  frequent. 

Hardly  had  Olive  been  alone  ten  minutes, 
before  Lady  Ellerton  was  announced.  She  had 
passed  Mrs.  Eaymond's  carriage  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  had  seen  the  two  ladies  with  their  worldly 
heads  bent  together  in  the  most  earnest  conver- 
sation, on  which  she  had  instantly  resolved  to 
make  use  of  this  opportunity  of  finding  Olive 
alone.  Ohve  was  delighted  to  see  her.  She 
had  long  been  most  anxious  to  know  if  she  was 
forgiven,  and  she  saw  forgiveness  in  every  line 
of  Lady  EUerton's  face. 

'  You  had  my  message,  dear  ? '  said  Lady 
Ellerton.  Ohve  had  received  no  message,  and 
said  so.  Lady  Ellerton  shrugged  her  shoulders 
slightly,  and  said,  '  I  wrote  to  Lady  Brooke 
about  six  weeks  ago.  She  asked  me  to  dine 
with  her,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  decline 
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that,  but  I  asked  her  to  give  my  kindest  love 
to  you,  and  to  say  how  thankful  I  was  to  you 
for  remembering  your  promise  to  me.  You 
chose  the  right  course,  dear — it  was  a  thousand 
times  better  to  cut  away  all  hope  at  once.' 

'  You  are  speaking  of  my  going  away  to 
Harley  Street  when  Sir  John  came  to  dine  with 
us.  I  know  it  was  rude,  but  if  I  had  stayed 
he  would  have  thought  I  wished  to  give  him 
encouragement.' 

'  Precisely.  When  he  found  you  were  gone, 
he  at  once  understood  what  you  meant.  What 
is  one  sharp  pain,  to  what  he  might  have  had 
to  suffer  if  you  had  behaved  as  Lady  Brooke 
wished  ?  ' 

'  How  is  Sir  John  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  thank  you  ;  he  is  yachting  in  the 
Mediterranean,  doing  his  best  to  forget  you, 
dear.' 

'  It  makes  me  so  miserable — '  began  Olive. 

'  It  need  not.  He  will,  I  hope,  be  happy 
yet,  and  you  too,  dear  Olive — I  ran  in  this 
morning  to  tell  you  that  you  had  my  best 
wishes !  Think  of  me  as  your  friend.  I  shall 
always  rejoice  in  your  happiness  as  sincerely  as 
I  do  now.     Good-bye.' 
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Olive  was  slightly  puzzled  by  this  speech. 
She  supposed  Lady  EUerton  to  be  uttering 
benevolent  wishes  generally — she  had  no  idea 
tliat  that  good  lady  had  come  on  purpose  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Ardrossan,  which  in  some  circles  was  already 
spoken  of  as  a  settled  thing.  This  visit  was  a 
great  comfort  to  Olive,  who  went  back  to  her 
music  glad  to  think  that  she  was  forgiven.  The 
door  opened  suddenly.  She  had  been  so  intent 
on  what  she  was  doing,  that  she  had  not  heard 
the  bell.  Mr.  Ardrossan  came  in.  He  looked 
strange,  and  Olive  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had 
not  come  to  pay  a  mere  ordinary  visit. 

'  You  are  alone  ?  '  said  he,  coming  rapidly 
forward ;  '  I  was  told  you  were.  Miss  Brooke, 
can  you  come  with  me  at  once  to  Bethnal  Green? 
I  have  found  the  person  of  whom  we  have  been 
so  long  in  search — at  least,  I  have  found  some 
one  who  is  as  important  as  she.'  Olive's  heart 
seemed  to  flutter  and  stand  still — she  looked 
too  much  astonished  to  speak. 

'  Don't  lose  a  moment.  She  wants  to  see 
you,  and  I  promised  to  take  you  at  once.  Just 
fling  a  shawl  round  you — my  carriage  is  waiting, 
and  we  must  lose  no  time.' 
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'  Is  she  dying  ?  '  said  Olive  with  great  hesi- 
tation. 

'No,  not  exactly — I  mean,  she  will  hve 
some  days  longer,  but  she  is  dying/  Olive  was 
ready  directly. 

'  Back  to  Mulberry  Street,'  cried  Mr.  Ar- 
drossan,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  on 
their  way.  This  had  come  so  suddenly  that 
poor  Olive  was  almost  ill  with  the  shock.  She 
sat  with  hands  clenched  together  in  the  effort 
to  bear  the  excitement  quietly,  but  her  eyes 
were  anxiously  fixed  on  Mr.  Ardrossan.  He 
grasped  her  hand  for  a  moment  reassuringly, 
and  said,  '  Have  no  fear.  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  I  know  myself.  Parnell — he  is  the  Scrip- 
ture-reader— Parnell  and  I  went  on  making 
inquiries,  and  as  we  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
and  as  you  were  still  so  certain  that  Mulberry 
Street  was  the  right  address,  I  began  to  puzzle 
my  brains  and  try  to  think  of  every  possible 
thing  which  could  be  working  against  us.  You 
had  told  me  that  this  Hannah  Deanham  said 
that  she  could  supply  ample  proof  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  person  in  whom  you  are  interested. 
She  had  therefore  probably  been  a  lady's  maid, 
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or  nurse,  in  your  relative's  family.  She  did  not 
wish  you  to  come  to  Mulberry  Street,  you  said, 
but  to  communicate  with  her  by  letter.  She  had 
therefore  some  reason  for  keeping  you  away 
from  her  home  or  lodgings,  and,  though  she 
signed  herself  Hannah  Deanham,  perhaps  did 
not  give  you  the  name  by  which  she  was  known 
there.  Hannah  Deanham  may  have  been  her 
maiden  name,  and  she  may  have  had  two 
reasons  for  giving  it  to  you — one  to  prevent 
your  finding  her  in  Mulberry  Street  if  you  went 
there  to  seek  her,  and  the  other  to  inspire  you 
with  confidence.  I  mean,  supposing  that  you 
had  gone  to  anyone  who  was  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  this  woman 
professed  to  desire  to  tell  you,  and  had  asked  if 
anyone  of  the  name  of  Deanham  was  ever  a 
servant  in  the  house,  you  would  naturally  have 
received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  which 
would  have  made  you  inclined  to  trust  her. 
This  seemed  the  obvious  reason,  but  I  could  not 
help  letting  my  mind  dwell  on  her  odd  prohibi- 
tion. Why  should  she  tell  you  not  to  go  to 
Mulberry  Street?  There  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  she  should  wish  to  keep  you  away 
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but  one,  and  that  was  that  there  was  some  one 
there  who  was  either  extremely  desirous  that 
you  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  things 
which  this  Hannah  Deanham  was  offering  to 
tell,  or  else  much  more  anxious  to  do  what  was 
right  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth  than  she  was 
herself.     I  fastened  on  the  latter  supposition  at 
once,    and  acted  promptly  on  the  new  idea. 
Hannah  Deanham  had  a  companion  whom  she 
did  not  wish  you  to  see.     Parnell  and  I  began 
to  look  in  every  direction  for  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  lady's-maid  in  a  gentleman's  family 
and  who  was  now  living  in  Mulberry  Street 
with  some  mother,  aunt,  or  sister.     We  did  not 
seem  to  be  on  the  right  track  till  yesterday, 
when  we  heard  of  a  poor  woman  who  is  very 
ill  indeed  and  who  seems  to  have  no  one  to 
attend  to  her.     She  is  a  thorough  invalid,  and 
will  never  be  well.     She  was  nursed  by  a  sister, 
it  seems,  until  lately  ;  but  I  find  that  on  the  7th 
of  February  this  Avoman  took  it  into  her  head  to 
go  off  to  America.     Her  name  was  Hannah — 
Hannah  Wilkinson — and  she  had  never  said  any- 
thing about  going  to  America  to  the  people  in 
the  house  with  her  until  just  before  she  went/ 
Olive  started.     The  7th  of  February  was 
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the  day  on  which  Lady  Brooke  had  gone  to 
Liverpool  to  take  leave  of  a  friend  who  was 
starting  for  America.  '  The  7th  of  February,' 
said  she,  '  is  the  day  I  went  myself  to  Bethnal 
Green  to  find  Hannah  Deanham — how  strange 
it  should  be  the  day  she  left.'  '  But  I  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  go  if  she  had  still  been 
there,'  she  added,  for  she  remembered  Lady 
Brooke's  indifference  to  her  movements  that 
mornino-. 

'  Yes,  but  she  went  by  the  name  of  Hannah 
Wilkinson  when  there,  and  probably  that  is  her 
name  now — she  is  a  widow.' 

'  Tell  me  one  thing,'  said  Olive  imploringly ; 
'  you  have  found  the  sister :  tell  me,  was  my 
feeling  true — is  my  mother — can  this  sister 
prove  what  I  want  her  to  prove  ? ' 

He  looked  her  very  kindly  in  the  face,  and 
said,  '  I  think  so — I  hope  so — she  says  she  can ; 
but,  dear  Miss  Brooke,  I  have  respected  your 
secret — I  have  not  allowed  her  to  speak  of  it 
to  me.  She  told  me  that  she  could  not  die  in 
peace  until  she  had  revealed  a  secret  which  has 
ruined  the  happiness  of  an  innocent  woman. 
Her  great  wish  was  to  see  you  quickly,  so  I 
came  for  you  at  once.' 
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'Thank  God!  my  prayer  is  heard!'  said 
Ohve ;  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  spoke  no  more  till  the  carriage  stopped, 
when  she  said  in  a  frightened  whisper,  '  Are 
we  there  ? ' 

He  reverently  helped  her  out  of  the  car- 
riage, drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  took 
her  up  a  very  narrow,  dark  and  dirty,  staircase. 
He  did  not  stop  till  they  came  to  the  door  of  a 
room  on  the  third  floor.  Olive's  heart  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  when  he  said,  '  I  will  just 
speak  to  her  and  then  go  and  wait  for  you  in  the 
carriage,'  she  could  have  grasped  his  arm  in  her 
terror,  and  have  begged  him  not  to  go  out  of 
her  sight ;  but  for  her  mother's  sake  she  was 
brave.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  No  one  came,  so  he  half-opened  it,  a.nd 
through  the  opening,  Olive  caught  a  glimpse  ot 
a  poorly  furnished,  miserable-looking  room.  A 
square  of  faded  carpet  lay  on  a  by-no-means 
clean  floor,  a  chest  of  drawers  stood  between 
two  small  uncleaned  windows.  On  the  top  of 
it  was  a  toilet-cover  placed  awry,  a  looking- 
glass  whose  frame  had  given  way,  a  shell-box, 
and  a  cracked  bottle  full  of  yellow  drinking- 
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water.     Mr.  Ardrossan  stood  before  Olive,  and 
was  speaking  to  some  one  inside :    '  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner,' said  he, '  here  is  Miss  Brooke.  She  did  not 
lose  a  minute  in  coming  to  you  when  she  heard 
that  you  had  such  a  wish  to  speak  to  her.'    He 
took  Olive's  hand  and  led  her  in,  and  then  she 
saw  a  pale,  wasted  old  woman,  tightly  wrapped 
up  in  a  shawl  which  had  been  so  often  washed 
that  all  trace  of  its  original  colour  or  pattern 
had  disappeared,  and  now  it  was  a  mere  dingy 
grey.     She  was  lying  propped  up  with  pillows 
on  a  gaily  painted  iron-bed.     Her  hair,  which 
was  pure  white,  was  drawn  back  under  a  close- 
fitting  white  cap.    Her  face  was  a  delicate  oval, 
and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  refinement 
in  her  features ;  but  her  eyes,  once  blue,  were 
now  dull  and  glazed,  and  she   seemed  to  be 
half-blind.     She  turned   to   where   Olive   was 
standing,  and  said,  '  But  I  don't  see  her,  sir.     I 
see  a  lady  there  beside  you,  but  she  may  be 
anybody.     Come  close.  Miss,  close — if  you  are 
like  your  mother,  I  shall  know  you  at  once.' 

Much  as  Olive  shrank  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  woman  who  had,  as  she  believed, 
betrayed  her  poor  mother  so  cruelly,  she  forced 
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herself  to  go  nearer  to  this  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, who  thrust  her  wan  face  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  her  own,  and  peered  into  it  with  those 
terrible  eyes  which  seemed  to  be  more  than 
half-dead  already.  She  gazed  thus  for  some 
time,  and  even  stretched  out  a  shrivelled  hand 
to  touch  Olive's  hair.  Olive  shuddered,  but  a 
warning  glance  from  Mr.  Ardrossan  urged  her 
to  control  her  terror. 

'  It's  the  same  face.  It's  the  same  hair. 
Oh,  many's  the  time  that  I  have  seen  her  go 
out  dressed  for  a  ball  and  have  felt  sure  that  no 
angel  in  heaven  could  be  more  beautiful.  What 
she  must  have  suffered ! '  And,  as  she  said  this, 
the  unhappy  woman  began  to  weep  convul- 
sively. Two  tears  ran  slowly  down  Olive's 
white  face.  She  was  standing  by  Mr.  Ardrossan 
— ^by  a  look  he  tried  to  comfort  her. 

'  You  must  not  think  that  I  have  brought 
you  here  to  waste  your  time  in  watching  me 
cry,'  said  Mary  Gardiner  at  length.  '  No,  I 
have  prayed  for  this  chance,  and  I've  got  it.  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  the  Lord's  presence  with 
a  crime  on  my  conscience  which  I  was  too 
hardhearted  to  own  to  when  I  was  alive.     No 
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good  will  come  of  owning  it  now,  but  the  Lord 
above  us  well  knows  that  that's  none  of  my 
fault; 

'  You  had  better  try  to  collect  your  thoughts, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  Miss  Brooke  exactly 
what  you  wish  her  to  know.  I  will  leave  you 
now,  Miss  Brooke ;  you  will  find  me  in  the 
carriage — I  will  wait  as  long  as  you  like.'  And, 
as  Mr.  Ardrossan  said  this,  his  eye  wandered 
round  the  scantily-fiurnished  room  in  search  of 
a  chair  for  Olive.  Having  found  one  he  left 
them,  and  then  Mrs.  Gardiner  spoke. 

'  Miss  Brooke,  your  name  is  Olive  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Ohve  faintly. 

'  I  know  it  is — I  was  your  nurse.  I  was 
your  mother's  too — not  from  the  beginning,  but 
from  the  time  when  she  was  kind  of  growed 
up.  I  went  to  Wilburton  Hall,  which  was  her 
home,  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  Miss 
AHce  eight.  I  left  it  with  your  mother  about 
ten  years  after,  when  she  married.  I  knew  all 
her  family ;  I  remember  the  young  gentleman 
who  first  courted  her,  whom  we  all  thought 
she  was  going  to  marry.  His  name  was  Lilburn ; 
he  was  as  handsome  a  gentleman  as  ever  stepped, 
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and  well  liked  by  everyone,  especially  by  us 
servants,  and  Miss  Dorothy  would  have  married 
him  if  Captain  Brooke  had  not  come  forward. 
Not  that  his  coming  forward  made  your  mother 
think  less  of  Mr.  Lilburn,  who  was  her  own 
choice.  She  was  as  fond  of  him  as  ever,  but 
her  father  and  mother  thought  that  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  two  gentlemen,  and  did 
their  best  to  show  Mr.  Lilburn  that  he  was  not 
wanted.  They  made  her  give  him  up  and 
marry  Captain  Brooke,  and  I  went  away  with 
her  as  her  maid.  Captain  Brooke  was  a  very 
kind  gentleman  and  fond  of  her,  and,  poor  lady, 
she  did  her  best  to  seem  happy.  I  often  think 
that  they  would  have  ended  by  being  as  happy 
a  couple  as  any  you  see,  if  Miss  Honora  Cal- 
thorpe  had  not  stayed  so  much  in  the  house 
with  them.'  (OHve  clenched  her  hands:  she 
had  felt  this — she  had  known  this — from  the 
very  beginning.)  '  She  was  a  school  friend  of 
your  mother's,  and  had  spent  months  upon 
months  with  her  at  Wilburton.  She  was  at  the 
wedding  as  chief  bridesmaid,  and  there  was  not 
a  servant  in  the  house  who  did  not  say,  when 
they  came  home  from  church  that  day,  that  one 
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of  the  bridesmaids  would  have  liked  to  change 
places  with  the  bride.     There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  Miss  Honora  and  Captain 
Brooke  all  along.     Some  of  us  maintained  that 
she  was  very  deep  in  love  with  him.     She  had 
been  so,  it  was  said,  before  she  found  out  that 
he  did  not  come  to  Wilburton  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  her,  but  her  friend.  Miss  Dorothy  Ainsley, 
and  when  Miss  Honora  did  discover  the  truth, 
she  still  hoped  to  turn  him  into  a  lover  for  her- 
self, because  she  knew  that  your  mother  was  set 
on  marrying  this  other  gentleman.    Miss  Honora 
was  terribly  disappointed  when  she  lost  Captain 
Brooke,  and  could  not  quite  hide  it ;  but  it  is 
my  behef  she  felt  nothing  but  the  loss  of  his 
money  and  good  prospects,  for  it  was  not  in  her 
to  trouble  herself  much  about  any  man  who  was 
not  well  off.    Anyhow,  she  should  never  have  set 
her  foot  in  the  house  if  I  had  been  able  to  keep 
her  out,  but  your  mother  was  always  kind  to  her 
— more's  the  pity,  for  she  suffered  for  it.     Miss 
Honora  came  far  too  much  between  husband  and 
wife ;  and  though  she  was  supposed  to  be  your 
mother's  friend,   she   always   played  the   part 
of  being  your  father's.      When  trouble  came 
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she  sided  with  him  altogether,  though  none  could  , 
have  known  so  well  as  she  how  hard  the  poor  | 
young  thing  had  tried  to  be  a  good,  true  wife.'     ; 

'Mrs.  Gardiner,'  sobbed  Olive,  who  felt  ! 
utterly  cast  down  by  these  words,  '  you  are  not  : 
going  to  tell  me  that  my  dear  mother  was  not  a  ; 
good  wife  ?  '  I 

'  Indeed  I  am  not !  She  did  not  love  your  \ 
father  as  a  wife  ought  to  do,  but  he  knew  that 
when  he  married  her — he  was  not  deceived — 
he  would  have  her  :  but  as  for  her  being  a  bad 
wife  in  any  other  way,  she  was  not,  and  I  can 
prove  it.' 

Olive  almost  shrieked,  '  You  can  ?  You 
are  sure  ?  I  knew  all  that  was  said  against  her 
was  false — but  how  can  we  prove  it  was  ? — it 
is  so  terrible  not  to  be  able  to  do  that ! ' 

'  I  can  do  it.  Miss  Olive,'  said  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
faintly  but  firmly.  i 

'  Oh,  why  did  you  not  speak  at  the  time, 
then  ?  Why  did  you  let  her  be  condemned  ? ' 
groaned  Olive.  '  « 

The  sick  woman  shook  her  head,  and  said, 
'  You  shall  hear  how  it  was — wait.  Miss  Ohve,   ;j 
until  I  tell  you  all.' 


I, 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 


Well  excused  ! 
That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt. — AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well. 


'Tell  me  all,    then,'    said  Olive,  in   a   voice 
whicli  no  one  would  have  recognised  as  hers. 

'  I  will,  but  my  story  will  be  a  long  one, 
and  I  have  hardly  strength  to  tell  it.  Six 
months  after  you  were  born,  your  father  had  to 
return  to  India,  but  your  mother  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  with  him.  Your  Uncle  Frederick 
came  to  London  to  stay  with  her,  and  that's 
what  brought  on  all  the  trouble.  He  was  a 
very  kind  young  gentleman,  but,  oh  dear!  he 
was  a  foolish  one.  One  bad  thing  which  he 
did  was  to  bring  to  the  house  that  young 
Lilburn  who  had  been  engaged  to  your  mother. 
It  was  terrible  thoughtless  of  him,  but  he  did 
it.  Your  mother,  poor  lady,  let  your  father 
know  that  Mr.  Lilburn  was  coming  a  great  deal 
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to  see  her,  and  your  father  he  put  his  foot 
down  at  once,  and  said  he  would  not  have  it ! 
So  Mr.  Lilburn  was  informed  that  he  must  come 
no  more.  Poor  gentleman,  he  went  away  tell- 
ing your  mother  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  her, 
but  he  looked  broken-hearted.  The  next  thing 
silly  Mr.  Frederick  did  was  something  he  had 
given  his  father  a  faithful  promise  he  never 
would  do — sign  a  bill  for  a  friend.  Major 
Clinton — that  was  his  friend's  name — told  Mr. 
Frederick  that  putting  his  name  to  the  bill  was 
a  mere  form,  that  the  money  he  was  signing 
for  would  never  by  any  chance  be  required  of 
him,  and  young  Mr.  Frederick,  who  ought  to 
have  had  more  thought  of  his  promise,  did  sign, 
and  then  troubled  himself  no  more  about  it. 
Three  months  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  to 
say  that  the  bill  would  be  due  on  the  15th  and 
must  be  paid  on  the  18th — they  gave  him  three 
days'  grace.  I  was  sitting  in  your  mother's  room, 
with  you,  my  sweet  innocent,  on  my  knee,  when 
Mr.  Frederick  he  danced  into  the  room  crying 
out,  "  Oho  I  Oho  !  Here's  a  nice  bit  of  reading  for 
a  timid,  young,  faint-hearted  gentleman  to  sit 
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down  and  enjoy!"  And  your  mother  she  took 
the  letter  and  thought  it  very  serious ;  but 
your  uncle  he  caught  it  out  of  her  hand  and 
told  her  not  to  behave  like  a  baby  who  did 
not  understand  business — ^he  understood  busi- 
ness himself,  he  said,  and  knew  that  this  letter 
meant  nothing.  It  had  only  been  sent  to  him 
because  he  had  signed  the  bill,  but  a  similar 
notice  had  of  course  been  sent  to  Major  Clinton, 
who  had  drawn  it.  Major  Clinton  was  the 
man  who  had  to  make  the  payment,  he  said, 
— he  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Then 
your  poor  dear  anxious  mother  looked  up  and 
said,  "Go  to  Major  Chnton,  dear  Fred,  and 
then  you  will  be  quite  sure  that  he  under- 
stands his  part  of  the  transaction."  At  first 
Mr.  Frederick  would  not,  but  she  said  so 
much  to  him  that  next  day  he  did  go.  He 
went  away  whistling  and  tossing  up  his  cap, 
but  he  came  back  looking  a  changed  man, 
for  Major  Clinton  had  left  the  country,  and  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  he  had  taken  himself 
off  because  he  could  not  meet  this  bill.  Your 
uncle  was  told  that  he  must  pay  the  thousand 
pounds  or  be  made  bankrupt ;  but  though  he 
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had  not  fifty  pounds  in  the  world,  he  was  \ 
more  afraid  of  his  father's  getting  to  know  \ 
what  had  happened  than  of  anything  else.  He 
ran  upstairs  to  his  own  room  and  locked  the  j 
door,  and  your  mother  ran  after  him,  for  he  ; 
had  said  something  which  made  her  afraid  that 
he  was  going  to  shoot  himself.  He  would  not  j 
open  the  door  at  first,  but  at  last  she  got  into 
the  room  and  did  her  best  to  comfort  him  by 
telling  him  that  she  knew  quite  well  how  to 
raise  the  money ;  but  he  just  lay  on  the  bed  as 
if  he  had  no  hope  left.  She,  poor  thing,  was 
ready  at  once  with  a  plan  to  help  him.  She 
got  together  every  bit  of  jewellery  she  had, 
and  some  of  her  things  were  really  splendid. 
She  tumbled  all  these  into  a  bag  and  made 
my  sister  Hannah,  who  was  her  maid  now  that 
I  was  nurse,  go  with  her  to  see  if  she  could 
not  raise  the  money  on  them.  Dear  lady,  her 
feet  were  not  made  for  going  such  errands, 
but  she  went  to  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  said  what 
she  had  come  to  do.  She  was  terrified  when 
the  man  looked  at  her  very  suspiciously,  as  if 
he  thought  she  had  perhaps  stolen  what  was 
in   the   bag,    and    asked    for    her   name   and 
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address.  "I  don't  see  that  you  need  know 
that,"  she  said.  "  Just  count  up  what  these 
jewels  are  worth,  and  let  me  have  their  value. 
I  know  they  are  very  valuable." 

"We  must  have  your  name  and  address, 
madam,"  repeated  the  man,  and  he  pulled  out 
a  book  to  ^vrite  it  down.  "  What  we  do  is 
this :  we  take  your  address,  and  then  we  seal 
up  your  parcel  mth  a  note  of  the  price  which 
we  intend  to  give,  written  outside  it,  and  return 
it  to  you  while  we  make  inquiries.  If,  in  the 
meantime,  you  break  the  seal,  we  retract  our 
offer.' 

'  "  But  why  should  you  do  that  ?  "  said  my 
lady.  "  Why  should  my  breaking  the  seal 
make  any  difference  ?  " 

' "  Because  we  should  know  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  parcel  had  been  offered  else- 
where." 

'  "  But  if  you  do  all  this,  when  can  I  have 
the  money  ?  " 

' "  If  you  could  call  again  in  a  few  days' 
time " 

'  "  Too  late ! "  cried  your  poor  mother,  "  you 
must  let  me  have  the  money  at  once." 
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' "  It  is  our  way  of  doing  business,"  said  the 
jeweller  with  great  indifference  ;  and  no  more 
than  that  could  be  got  out  of  him. 

' "  They  will  all  say  the  same  thing  to  us, 
Hannah,"  said  your  mother  to  my  sister  as, 
much  disappointed,  she  left  the  shop.  Hannah 
told  her  that  the  pawnbrokers  were  the  best 
people  to  go  to,  but  the  poor  lady  shook  her 
head.  Presently  she  recollected  Mr.  Lilburn, 
and  that  he  had  said  he  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  her ;  so  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  and  ask  him  either  to  sell  the 
jewels  for  her  or  to  pawn  them.  She  and 
Hannah  saw  him.  Hannah  never  left  your 
mother  all  the  time  she  was  talking  to  him. 
Hannah  stayed  with  her  while  she  waited  in 
his  room  till  he  came  back  with  the  money. 
He  was  away  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  after 
all  was  not  able  to  get  it  that  day,  but  said 
he  would  give  it  to  them  the  next,  if  they 
could  come  again  at  the  same  time.  Hannah 
and  your  mother  did  go  the  next  day,  and 
again  Hannah  never  left  the  room;  and  yet, 
when  the  trial  came,  and  they  accused  your 
mother,  dear  innocent  lady,  of  spending  hours 
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alone  with  Mr.  Lilburn  in  the  hotel  where  he 
was  living,  Hannah  actually  let  it  be  said,  and 
swore,  that  they  had  been  alone  together  all 
the  time,  on  both  occasions ! ' 

'  But,'  cried  Ohve,  '  when  so  many  people 
knew  the  truth,  why  did  no  one  speak  ?  Who 
first  brought  such  a  wicked  accusation  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Honora  was  the 
one  who  had  the  most  to  say  about  it.  I 
shall  always  believe  that  she  was  the  one  to 
write  and  tell  your  father  what  had  happened, 
and  to  persuade  Hannah  to  say  that  your 
mother  and  Mr.  Lilburn  had  been  so  long 
alone  together.' 

'But  why  did  my  Uncle  Frederick  not 
speak  ?  He  knew  the  truth,  and  should  have 
told  it.' 

'  He  was  dead,  Miss  Olive  I  He  shot  him- 
self before  your  mother  so  much  as  got  the 
money.' 

Ohve  shuddered.  What  a  terrible  tragedy 
she  was  hearing ! 

'  Yes,'  said  Mary  Gardiner,  '  that  is  what  he 
did.     He  was  afraid  of  his  father's  anger.' 

'But  why  did  my  mother   not  make   the 
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whole  story  known?     She  could  have  brought 
witnesses  to  prove  it.' 

'Poor  dear  lady,'  said  Mary  Gardiner, 
speaking  with  great  difficulty,  '  she  could  not 
do  anything  as  she  ought  to  have  done  it.  She 
seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  think,  or  didn't  care. 
Your  uncle's  death  nearly  killed  her — she  was 
quite  out  of  her  mind  at  the  time — and  then, 
when  she  was  getting  over  that,  this  new 
trouble  came ;  and  when  she  found  that  your 
father  doubted  her  truth,  she  never  held  up  her 
head  again.' 

'  And  they  still  went  on  with  the  trial  ? ' 

'  Yes,  we  servants  all  thought  it  was  gone 
on  with  that  master  might  marry  Miss  Honora. 
She  had  been  coming  and  going  all  the  time. 
I  thought  then  she  must  be  plotting  something 
with  Hannah.     I  know  she  did,  now.' 

'  You  say  that  this  Hannah  swore  to  some- 
thing which  she  knew  to  be  false.  What  were 
you  about  to  let  her  do  it  ? ' 

'  Miss  Olive,'  cried  the  poor  woman  in  a 
voice  of  great  agony,  '  you  may  well  ask  that ; 
but  what  could  I  have  done  7  You  see,  I  knew 
nothing  but  what  Hannah  herself  chose  to  tell 
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me.  At  first  she  told  me  tliat  she  had  never 
left  them  alone ;  but  when  I  reminded  her  of 
that  afterwards,  she  said  I  had  made  a  great 
mistake,  for  she  had  never  told  me  that  she  had 
stayed  with  them,  and  that  I  must  please  to 
remember  that  she  would  be  put  on  her  oath  at 
the  trial,  so  she  was  not  at  all  likely  to  say  what 
was  untrue.  At  last  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think.' 

'  Then  how  did  you  find  out  that  she  had 
sworn  falsely  ? ' 

'  I  first  suspected  it  by  this.  Hannah,  who 
always  spent  her  wages  as  she  went  along,  had  all 
at  once  money  enough  to  pay  her  and  my  passage 
out  to  Australia,  and  to  set  us  up  there  in  a 
good  business.  Why  were  both  of  us  to  go  so 
far  away,  and  where  did  the  money  come  from 
to  take  us  ?  I  began  to  make  sure  that  it  came 
from  Miss  Honora,  who  was  so  anxious  to  get 
your  father  for  a  husband  that  she  was  quite 
willing  to  give  handsome  presents  to  anyone 
who  helped  her.' 

'  But  all  this  is  mere  supposition,'  said  Olive, 
sadly  and  very  hopelessly. 

'  Xo,  it  is  not !    It  is  more  than  that.    Years 
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afterwards,  when  Hannah  and  I  were  both  well 
married,  she  owned  it.  She  said  she  had  done 
a  very  good  deed,  and  it  was  nothing  to  be  at 
all  sorry  for.  She  said  your  father  had  by  this 
time  most  likely  got  a  wife  who  really  loved 
him,  which  he  had  not  got  before,  and  that  your 
mother  had  recovered  her  senses,  and  had  then 
been  heartily  glad  to  find  herself  divorced,  and 
free  to  marry  Mr.  Lilburn,  w^ho  was  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  loved.  I  have  three  or  four 
letters  Hannah  wrote,  all  telHng  me  this.  She 
and  I  did  not  live  in  the  same  place  after  we 
were  married,  and  I  had  many  troubles.  I 
had  never  been  really  easy  about  your  poor 
mother's  trial.  I  had  always  had  a  secret  fear 
that  she  had  not  had  fair  play.  After  I  had 
buried  three  children — all  the  children  I  ever 
had — I  fell  into  quite  a  low  way,  and  used  to 
sit  thinking  of  them  and  of  your  mother,  and 
of  what  she  must  be  suffering,  if  she  had  re- 
covered her  mind,  at  having  her  only  child 
taken  from  her.  I  wrote  to  Hannah  about  this 
over  and  over  again,  and  told  her  I  was  sm^e  she 
had  forsworn  herself,  and  begged  her  to  confess 
and  that  was  why  she  wrote  those  letters.' 
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Olive  at  once  pounced  on  this  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  bit  of  direct  evidence.  '  You  say  you 
have  these  letters,  Mrs.  Gardiner  ?  '  cried  she. 

'Yes,  I  have  them.  They  are  hidden  away 
in  a  very  safe  place.  When  Hannah  was  here 
I  was  afraid  of  her  getting  hold  of  them,  and 
since  she  left  I  have  never  been  w^ell  enough  to 
w^alk  across  the  room  to  the  place  where  they 
are.' 

'  Let  me  get  them,'  said  Olive  anxiously. 
']\Irs.  Gardiner,  you  will  let  me  have  those 
letters  ? — you  ought ! ' 

'Yes,  you  shall  have  them.  Miss  Olive — I 
intend  you  to  have  them;  but  never  mind 
about  them  now — let  me  get  on  with  my  story — 
I  feel  faint — last  time  I  fainted  was  after  Hannah 
went,  and  I  did  not  come  rightly  to  myself  for 
days.' 

'  Let  me  get  you  the  letters,  and  then  you 
can  go  on  with  what  you  are  telling  me — you 
see,  the  letters  are  so  important.' 

'  My  story  is  important  too,  and  you  had 
better  let  me  tell  you  the  end  of  it  while  I  can 
— I  can't  say  much  more — I  am  well-nigh 
spent.     The  doctor  says  if  I  faint  again  I  shall, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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most  likely  not  come  out  of  the  fit  alive,  so  you 
had  better  let  me  make  a  finish.' 

'Oh,  do   let   me  get  the  letters,'  pleaded 
Olive.     '  If  you  were  to  faint  or  be  ill  again, 
I  should  never  get  them.'     Even  while  she  was 
speaking,  Olive  feared  that   she   had  lost  her 
opportunity  of  securing  them.     Mary  Gardiner 
seemed  to  be  lapsing  into  this  dreaded  state  of 
unconsciousness.    Her  eyes  were  closing  heavily, 
and  her   head  was  sinking  low  down  on  her 
breast.     The  poor  woman  was  exhausted  by 
her  long  story — that,  together  with  the  excite- 
ment of  dwelling  on  these  painful  recollections, 
was  overpowering  her.     Olive  got  up  to  see  if 
she  could  find  anything  in  the  shape  of  refreshing 
food.    A  dusty  brown  teapot  was  on  the  hearth, 
and  a  still  dustier  kettle  stood  beside  it.     She 
placed  this  on  the  handful  of  red  cinders  which 
did  duty  for  a  fire.    Meanwhile,  Mary  Gardiner 
had  recovered  a  httle,  and  when  Olive  turned 
round  after  doing  this,  she  saw  her  poor  faint 
eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  renewal  of  intelligence 
in  their  glance.     It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but 
the  sight  made  her  hopeful.     '  Now  that  I  am 
on  my  feet,'  said  she,  '  let  me  give  you  those 
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letters.  Don't  think  of  tiring  yourself  by  talk- 
ing any  more  until  you  have  had  a  cup  of  nice 
warm  tea/  Mary  Gardiner  did  not  look  as  if 
she  would  ever  speak  again — her  head  was  once 
more  nodding  on  her  breast.  Olive  was  very 
anxious,  but  earnestly  hoped  that  this  was 
nothing  more  alarming  than  a  momentary  attack 
of  sleep.  She  stood  silently  watching  her,  and 
waiting  till  the  kettle  would  boil.  Suddenly 
Mary  Gardiner  awoke  with  a  start  and  looked 
eagerly  around  ;  her  eyes  were  too  weak  to  see 
across  the  room.  Olive  spoke,  and  a  look  of 
intense  relief  came  over  the  sick  woman's  face 
— she  had  feared  that  her  listener  was  gone. 
'Yes,  get  the  letters,  Miss  Olive,'  said  she, 
answering  the  question  which  had  not  until  this 
moment  penetrated  to  her  mind.  '  They  are  in 
a  little  flat  box  which  is  squeezed  tightly  in  be- 
tween the  back  of  that  chest  of  drawers  and  the 
wall.  The  key  is  here,  safe  under  my  pillow. 
Push  your  hand  into  the  bed — feel  well  about, 
and  you'll  find  it.' 

Olive  found  both  key  and  box,  and,  that 
done,  gave  Mary  Gardiner  the  tea  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her.     Inside  the  box  were 
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three  or  four  old  letters  tied  together  by  a 
black  ribbon. 

'  Take  them  all.  Eead  them  when  you  get 
home.  They  are  all  from  Hannah.  She  has 
asked  me  about  them  more  than  once  since  we 
came  back  here,  and,  may  the  Lord  forgive  me ! 
I  said  they  were  burnt.  You  will  see  that  she 
owns  she  took  a  false  oath — it's  all  there  ;  but 
you  shouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  for  the 
letters.  Miss  Olive ;  you  might  have  waited  till 
rd  got  my  story  told.  It's  a  chance  I  ever 
finish  it  now ! ' 

'  Why  do  you  wish  to  finish  it  now,  after 
keeping  silence  so  long  ? '  asked  Olive  doubt- 
fully, afraid  lest  after  all  there  might  be  some 
flaw  in  the  woman's  truth. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  had  been  wanting 
it  told  all  along  ?  You  will  see  that,  when  you 
go  through  those  letters.  Would  you  have  me 
die  with  such  a  crime  on  my  conscience  ? ' 

'  But  you  did  not  commit  it.' 

'  I  did  not.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
done  such  a  thing.  But  I  had  a  good  guess 
what  Hannah  must  be  doing.  She  changed  her 
story  so  much,  and  she  was  so  often  closeted 
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with  Miss  Honora ;  and  though  she  pretended 
that  it  was  all  about  doing  their  very  best  to 
bring  poor  mistress's  mind  back,  I  felt  sure  it 
couldn't  be  about  that.  I  did  not  commit  the 
crime,  I  know  that — but  I  let  it  be  committed 
without  telling  my  secret  thoughts,  and,  besides 
that,  I  profited  by  it.  Hannah  and  I  went  to 
Australia  with  money  enough  to  keep  us  re- 
spectable all  our  days,  even  if  we  had  not 
married — though,  mind  you,  I  had  nothing  but 
what  she  gave  me.' 

'  Why  did  you  come  back  to  England  ?  ' 
'  Hannah  came  back  because  she  had  run 
through  all  the  money  she  took  out  with  her, 
and  wanted  the  new  Lady  Brooke  to  start  her 
off  again  with  some  more.  She  wrote  to  her 
to  England,  and  the  letter  had  to  be  sent  all 
the  way  to  India,  and  Lady  Brooke  never 
answered  it.  It  turns  out  now  that  she  came 
home  on  purpose  to  speak  to  Hannah  instead  of 
writing.  Lady  Brooke  is  not  one  to  put  what's 
dangerous  on  paper.  When  Hannah  got  no 
answer,  she  set  off  home.  I  fancy  she  thought 
to  herself  if  the  one  side  would  not  give  her 
money  to  hold  her  tongue,  the  other  might  to 
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make  her  speak.  She  never  said  that  to  me, 
for  she  knew  how  I  wanted  her  to  confess.  She 
didn't  want  me  to  come  home  with  her,  but  my 
husband  was  dead  as  well  as  hers,  so  I  thought 
I'd  come.  I  let  her  have  no  peace  all  the  way- 
home  about  telling  the  truth.  I  said,  if  she 
didn't,  I  would.  She  said  she  would,  and  she 
wrote  to  you.  She  was  very  much  afraid  of  my 
writing  to  you,  but  my  health  broke  down  on 
the  way  home,  and  I  could  not  write,  and  she 
would  not  let  you  be  brought  here.  That's 
what  makes  me  think  she  never  really  wished 
you  to  know  this,  unless  you  showed  yourself 
willing  to  give  her  money  for  telling.  Lady 
Brooke  got  hold  of  her  letter  to  you,  and  met 
her  instead  of  you,  and  she  gave  her  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  go  to  America  with  a  cousin  of 
ours,  but  Hannah  never  told  Lady  Brooke  that 
I  was  still  alive  and  here  in  London.  Hannah 
left  me  fifty  pounds  of  Lady  Brooke's  money. 
It  is  more  than  I  shall  ever  want.' 

'Then,  you  have  again  taken  money  for 
holding  your  tongue? ' 

'Miss  Olive,  I  did  not  want  to  hold  my 
tongue  I  My  only  wish  was  to  do  what  was  right.' 
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'  Tlieu,  why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ? ' 
'Because  I  was  anxious  you  should  be 
happy.  I  should  never  have  lifted  a  finger  to 
bring  you  here  if  the  Scripture-reader  had  not 
told  me  you  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Hannah 
told  me  before  she  left  that  I  should  do  terrible 
harm  if  I  did  speak ;  for  you,  Miss  Olive,  were 
just  going  to  marry  a  very  rich  and  high-up 
gentleman  who  would  not  like  to  have  this  old 
disgrace  raked  up  again,  and  besides  that,  she 
said  it  was  of  no  use  to  rake  it  up,  for  all  those 
who  had  suffered  by  what  had  been  done  were 
dead  and  gone.  I  knew  myself  that  Mr. 
Frederick  had  shot  himself,  and  that  Mr.  Lil- 
burn  had  died  in  the  West  Indies  soon  after  the 
trial,  and  Hannah  told  me  about  your  mother 
dying  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  ten  years  ago  ; 
and  she  said  over  and  over  again  that  speaking 
now  would  only  make  your  father  end  his  days 
in  misery,  and  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  your 
great  match  being  broken  off.' 

'They  have  deceived  you  again,'  cried 
Olive  ;  '  all  this  is  untrue.  My  dear  mother  is 
not  dead — I  saw  her  ten  months  aj?o,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  married.' 
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*  Miss   Olive,   is    that   true  ? '    cried  Mary 
Gardiner,  in  dismay. 
'  It  is  perfectly  true.' 

'  Deceived  again !  Left  here  to  die  alone, 
with  not  a  single  soul  to  tell  me  a  word  of  truth  ! 
And  every  penny  I  spend  is  got  by  letting  their 
wickedness  go  on !  I  am  living  on  the  price  of 
innocent  blood !  Come  what  will,  I'll  not  do 
that !  Miss  Olive,  put  your  hand  once  more 
under  my  pillow — you  will  feel  a  paper  parcel.' 

Olive  obeyed,  and  with  some  difficulty 
found  what  she  wanted.  '  Open  it,  please,'  said 
the  poor  woman,  faintly.  Inside  were  nine 
five-pound  notes  and  a  couple  of  sovereigns. 
'  That's  what's  left  of  her  fifty  pounds — Lady 
Brooke's  fifty  pounds.  Take  them.  Miss  Olive, 
and  give  them  to  her.  They  came  from  her 
and  they  shall  go  back  to  her — food  that's 
bought  with  that  money  shall  never  cross  my 
lips  again — no,  not  if  I  die  for  want  of  it.' 

Olive  stood  motionless.  'Take  it.  Miss 
Olive — give  it  back  to  her.' 

Olive  burst  into  tears  and  cried,  'I  can 
never  speak  to  her  again ! ' 

'  You  won't  take   it   for  me  ? '  said  Mrs. 
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Gardiner,  giving  way  to  a  feeble  passion  of  tears. 
With  the  selfishness  of  old  age  and  illness,  she 
could  only  think  of  her  own  wishes  and  feelings. 
'  You  refuse  ?  You  won't  take  it  ?  '  she  wailed. 
*  I  will  take  it ;  I  will  either  return  it  to 
Lady  Brooke,  or  give  it  to  some  poor  creature 
who  is  in  want.' 

'  Do  so.  Say  you  forgive  me.  Say  you 
will  pray  to  God  to  overlook  what  I  did.  It 
was  not  my  fault ;  both  Hannah  and  Miss 
Honora  were  far  too  clever  for  me  ;  that's  how 
it  happened.' 

'I  do  forgive  you,'  said  Olive,  who  was 
quietly  crying.  '  I  will  tell  my  mother  how  un- 
happy you  have  been,  and  I  will  do  all  that  I 
can  for  you  ;  but  you  must  do  one  thing  more  : 
you  must  leave  a  written  confession  behind 
you — it  need  not  be  in  your  own  writing,  but 
you  must  sign  it.  My  mother  is  alive,  and  we 
must  have  every  proof  of  her  innocence.' 

'  Then,  have  it  done  now.  I  have  talked 
too  much.  When  to-morrow  comes  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  be  alive — if  I  am,  I  sha'n't  be  fit 
to  do  what  you  want.' 

'  I'll  get  Mr.  Ardrossan  to  come   at  once,' 
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said  Olive,  and  ran  down   and  told  him  wliat 
slie  wanted. 

'Both  Parnell  and  Dr.  Ullatliorne  are  at  the 
Mission-room,'  said  he.  '  It  is  there,  at  the  end 
of  the  street.  I'll  go  and  bring  them  directly. 
She  can  make  her  deposition  in  their  presence ; 
you  had  better  stay  in  the  carriage.' 

Olive  assented  faintly  ;  she  was  completely 
exhausted.  Before  he  left  her,  she  gave  him 
the  contents  of  her  purse  and  said,  '  Give  this 
to  Mrs.  Gardiner ;  she  has  no  money  at  all.' 
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CHAPTEH  XXXVII. 

And  Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  Sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company. 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

'  Take  me  to  my  aunt's  in  Harley  Street,' 
said  Olive  to  Mr.  Ardrossan  when  all  was  done 
and  he  rejoined  her.  '  I  must  never  see  my 
stepmother  again ! '  As  she  spoke,  she  raised 
her  heavy  eyes  to  his,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
fear  of  his  trying  to  persuade  her  to  temporise 
or  be  patient.  She  was  determined  not  to  adopt 
either  of  these  courses,  but  felt  as  if  she  had  no 
strength  to  contend  with  him.  He  bowed.  He 
wrapped  her  in  a  warm  rug,  for  he  saw  that  she 
was  cold  with  exhaustion,  gently  made  her  lie 
back,  and  then  said,  '  You  have  only  to  express 
your  wishes — they  shall  be  obeyed.'  She  said 
no  more,  but  lay  still  considering  with  herself 
what  she  had  better  do.     She  resolved  at  once 
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to  tell  all  to  her  uncle,  and  to  beg  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  freeing  her  mother's  name  from  dis- 
honour. So  far  as  her  own  future  was  con- 
cerned, she  had  but  one  plan — ^her  very  life 
should  be  given  to  make  her  mother  happy. 
She  felt  an  intense  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  the  false  Lady  Brooke  would  now  be 
brought  down  from  her  high  estate,  and  made 
to  suffer  some  of  the  bitterness  of  the  life  to 
which  she  had  doomed  the  friend  of  her  youth. 
When  Olive  thought  of  her  father,  she  never 
considered  that  he  would  be  pained  by  what 
she  had  discovered;  her  feeling  was  that  it 
would  remove  a  mountain  of  care  from  his 
mind  to  learn  that  the  wife  whom  he  had  loved 
so  much  had  been  innocent.  Swift  justice  should 
overtake  the  guilty,  and  then  she  and  her  father 
and  her  mother  would  for  the  rest  of  their  days 
dwell  together  in  love  and  trust.  Thank  God 
for  letting  this  come  to  pass !  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  filled  her  mind  all  the  way  home, 
and  she  sat  looking  straight  before  her,  with 
eyes  bright  but  bitter,  with  flushed  cheeks,  and 
lips  most  firmly  set  together.  Never  once  did 
she  seem  to  be  aware  that  she  was  not  alone. 
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The  carriage  stopped  in  Harley  Street. 
Then  Mr.  Ardrossan  spoke.  '  I  shall  leave 
you  now,  Miss  Brooke,'  said  he ;  '  but  for 
heaven's  sake  do  nothing  rashly.'  There  was 
a  look  of  cruel  determination  in  Olive's  face 
which  he  did  not  like.  '  I  shall  come  to  see 
you  in  the  morning,  but  Dr.  Brooke  will  be  your 
best  adviser.' 

'  He  must  see  that  justice  is  done,  and  done 
quickly,'  said  Olive  firmly.  '  For  twenty  years 
they  have  kept  me  from  my  mother ! ' 

'  You  will  not  act  without  advice  ? '  said 
Mr.  Ardrossan  anxiously. 

'  No,  I  promise  you  I  will  not.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Ardrossan.  As  long  as  I  five,  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  to  me.'  She  put  her  hand 
in  his  as  she  spoke,  and  grasped  it  warmly  in 
her  gratitude.  It  lay  there  a  moment,  and 
then  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  said, '  God  bless 
you  !  Look  on  me  as  entirely  devoted  to  your 
service.' 

She  went  in  to  her  uncle's  house,  and,  with- 
out speaking  to  the  servant,  opened  door  after 
door,  until  she  had  penetrated  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the   consulting-room.      The    window    was 
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open,  a  keen  March  wind  was  blowing  in,  but  j 
no  one  was  there.  Her  eyes  turned  to  the 
mantelpiece,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  four  | 
o'clock — an  hour  when  her  uncle  was  never  to  ; 
be  found  at  home — she  had  imagined  that  it  i 
was  about  one.  When  she  left  the  room,  the  I 
man-servant  was  still  in  the  hall.  Dr.  Brooke  , 
was  out,  he  said,  and  would  not  be  back  till ; 
nine.  He  had  gone  down  to  Brighton  to  see  \ 
Miss  Lucy,  but  would  be  home  in  time  for  Mrs.  I 
Brooke's  reception.  \ 

'  Oh,  it  is  Tuesday  ? '  said  Olive  drearily,  i 
She  had  forgotten  that  on  that  evening  her  \ 
aunt  held  a  salon.  \ 

'  This  'amper's  for  you,  ma'am,'  said  John,  i 
pointing  to  a  hamper-like  basket  on  the  floor. . 
'  It  came  about  half-an-hour  ago.     Mrs.  Brooke 
said  you  were  expected  here  to-night,  so  we 
need  not  send  it  on  to  Welbeck  Street.' 

'  Was  I  coming  here  to-night  ?  Oh,  I 
forgot.'  She  forgot  everything  now  but  the 
one  all-important  fact  that  her  mother  was 
innocent,  and  that  she  had  the  proofs  of  this  in 
her  pocket.  She  went  into  the  dining-room, 
took  out  the  packet  of  letters,  and  began  to  read. 
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Each  and  all  proved  the  truth  of  what  Mary 
Gardiner  had  told  her,  and  Olive  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  that  this  poor  woman,  who 
was  not  half  so  clever  as  her  unscrupulous 
sister,  had  been  alternately  soothed  and  deceived 
by  her  as  seemed  most  convenient.  Olive's 
heart  swelled  within  her  as  she  read.  So  far 
as  evidence  went,  these  letters  were  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  but  for  every  false  word  in 
them  she  longed  to  inflict  years  of  torture  on 
the  wretches  who  had  behaved  so  infamously. 
She  pined  for  her  uncle's  return ;  it  seemed 
cruel  that  she  should  have  to  postpone  her 
revenge  until  he  came.  She  would  have  liked 
to  go  at  once  to  the  so-called  Lady  Brooke, 
and,  strij)ping  her  of  her  stolen  name  and  place 
and  honour  and  regard,  drive  her  forth  with 
execration. 

She  must  have  been  sitting  thus  for  more 
than  an  hour  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Brooke's 
voice  in  the  hall.  '  Miss  Brooke  here,  you  say, 
John  ?  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  ?  Did 
you  tell  her  that  some  flowers  had  come  for 
her?  I  know  they  are  flowers,  because  I 
lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  hamper.     If  she  is 
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in  the  dining-room,  take  it  in  to  her.'     And 
Mrs.  Brooke,   who    had    just   pleased  herself 
beyond  all  expectation  in  an  extremely  difficult 
bit  of  description,  ran   into  the  dining-room, 
kissed  Olive,  spread  out  a  newspaper  to  receive 
the   hamper  and  flowers,  and  cut  the  strings 
which  tied  down  its  lid,  without  once  looking 
into  the  poor  girl's  face ;  and  before  she  could 
do  so,  she  was  called  away.     Before  going,  she 
threw  back  the  lid  of  the  hamper  and  revealed 
a  mossy  bed  in  which  were  wedged  eight  or  ten 
bunches  of  primroses,  large  and  bright  as  none 
but  country -primroses  can  be,  and  with  luxu- 
riant,  crinkly,  well-nurtured  leaves.      Besides 
these,  were  dark  purple  crows'-feet  with  their 
black-speckled  leaves,  and  golden  muscadine  as 
fresh  as  when  plucked,  and  daisies  and  so-called 
buttercups,  and  some   frail  Ulac-streaked  ane- 
mones.    One  had  its  little  brown  twig-like  root 
attached  to  it,  and  when  Olive  saw  that,  she 
remembered  days  long  gone  by  when  it  was 
such  a  grief  to  her  and  to  Willie  when  they  ran 
to  gather  a  wood  anemone,  and  the  plant  only 
yielded  up  its  flower  with  its  life.     Some  time 
before  this  recollection  came  to  her,  she  had 
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divined  that  these  flowers  came  from  Austerfield 
and  were  sent  by  him.  She  had  known  it  in- 
stinctively as  soon  as  the  hamper  was  opened. 
No  one  but  he  could  have  known  the  delight 
that  such  flowers  as  these  would  be  to  her. 
Most  lovingly  she  handled  each  bud  and  leaf 
and  spray,  as  one  by  one  she  lifted  them  out 
and  placed  them  in  order  on  the  table.  The 
first  layer  of  flowers  and  moss  was  removed,  and 
now  came  some  stifi*  shoots  of  blackthorn,  and 
branches  of  softly  glistening  small-leaved  ivy, 
and  twigs  of  hazel  and  willow,  with  faint  green 
catkins,  or  the  large  downy  grey  ones  fledged 
with  golden  plumage  and  looking  like  young 
ducklings  which  have  just  chipped  the  shell. 
Everything  that  could  be  found  at  this  early 
season  was  there,  even  a  small  sheaf  of  Olive's 
well-remembered  pink-sheathed  sycamore  buds 
and  some  closely-shut  crozier-shaped  fern- 
leaves.  Never  in  her  fife  had  any  flowers  given 
her  half  the  delight  that  these  first-fruits  of 
spring's  daring  gave  her  now.  Her  youth,  and 
the  thoughts  which  had  filled  her  mind  when 
her  feet  had  strayed  over  the  fields  where  these 
flowers  had  so  lately  grown,  swept  back  with  a 
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force  that  well-nigh  overpowered  the  cruelly  | 
painful  present.  The  basket  was  still  not  : 
empty.  Here  she  had  a  primrose  root  with  i 
some  of  the  russet-brown  oak  leaves  of  the  year  ; 
before  still  clinging  to  it.  They  were  dry  and  | 
withered  now,  but  had  helped  to  build  up  its  ; 
warm  winter's  nest.  And  what  was  this  beside  ' 
it  ? — A  branch  of  something  with  crumpled  and  i 
half-unfolded  leaves  of  the  most  tender  green.  \ 
One  or  two  gentle  touches  of  Olive's  fingers  | 
uncurled  them,  and  then  she  saw  that  it  was  a  j 
bit  of  lime-tree,  and  she  knew  the  tree  which  | 
had  borne  it,  and  why  it  had  been  sent  to  her  \  \ 
The  sight  of  this,  and  the  sharp  contrast  be-  • 
tween  the  time  when  she  had  not  a  care  in  the  ' 
world,  and  the  present,  when  she  had  seen  and  \ 
suffered  so  much — the  shame  she  felt  when  she  ; 
remembered  that,  only  a  few  minutes  before,  : 
revenge  had  been  almost  more  in  her  mind  ! 
than  justice — completely  overpowered  Olive,  ] 
and  when  Mrs.  Brooke  came  back,  she  found  j 
her  sitting  with  her  face  on  the  dining-table,  1 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  \ 

'What  is  the  matter,  darling?     Don't  cry 
so — don't    poil  your  beauty.     I   expect   such 
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delightful    people    here   to-night — Olive,   you 
must  stop.' 

But  Ohve  only  wept  the  more,  and  when 
she  was  able  to  explain  what  had  happened,  her 
aunt  did  not  wonder  at  her  tears.  Mrs.  Brooke 
made  her  go  and  lie  down,  gave  her  some  food, 
and  promised  most  faithfully  not  to  let  Lady 
Brooke  penetrate  to  her  place  of  refuge. 
Ohve  relied  on  her  word,  and,  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  painful  and  disturbed  thought,  fell 
asleep.  The  noise  of  carriage  wheels  grinding 
harshly  against  the  curbstone,  and  the  flinging 
back  of  the  doors  of  hansom-cabs,  awoke  her. 
She  was  lying  in  the  dark  in  a  bedroom  which 
was  strange  to  her  ;  she  had  not  dared  to  go 
to  her  own,  lest  Lady  Brooke  should  come  in 
search  of  her,  and  know  where  to  find  her 
even  though  told  that  she  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  It  was  dark,  save  for  the  hght  which 
came  from  a  gas-lamp  in  the  street.  Doors 
opened  and  shut,  names  were  loudly  announced, 
voices  and  sounds  of  all  kinds  multiplied,  and 
at  length  Olive  remembered  that  her  aunt  was 
seeing  her  friends  that  night,  and  they  were 
arriving  in  quick  succession. 
12 
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She  lay  quite  still,  and  at  last  her  weary 
eyes  closed  again  and  she  heard  no  more.  A 
hand  touched  her  roughly.  '  Miss  Olive ! 
Miss  Ohve  ! '  said  one  of  the  servants  who  was 
all-unconscious  of  her  anguish,  '  do  you  happen 
to  know  where  the  cellar-key  is  ? ' 

Ohve  started  up,  crying,  'What  has  hap 
pened  ?     Is  it  anything  very  bad  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no.  Miss  ;  not  bad  at  all — at  least,  not 
in  the  way  you  think.  We  can't  find  the 
cellar-key  nowhere,  that's  all.  Every  one  of  us 
has  been  looking  for  it  more  than  an  hour,  in 
every  place  we  can  think  of,  but  we  can't  find 
it,  do  what  we  will.' 

Olive  felt  confused — she  had  been  sleeping 
very  heavily.  '  Have  you  asked  Mrs.  Brooke 
about  it?' 

'  Yes,  Miss ;  she  knew  it  was  lost  before 
the  company  came,  for  the  wine  was  to  have 
been  got  out  ready,  but  no  key  could  be  found. 
She  said  we  was  just  to  look  about  everywhere 
till  we  found  it,  for  it  couldn't  be  very  far, 
because  she  had  it  at  five  o'clock.  She  knows 
that,  for  just  before  she  went  into  the  dining- 
room  to  speak  to  you,  the  cook  sent  a  message 
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to  her  to  ask  for  a  little  rum  to  flavour  her 
creams,  and  she  got  it  for  her,  and  then  went 
straight  to  you  in  the  dining-room,  where  you 
was  arranging  your  flowers,  and  what  she  did 
with  it  then  she  does  not  know.  We  thought 
you  might  have  picked  it  up.  Miss  Olive.' 

Olive  felt  in  her  pocket,  but  it  was  not 
there,  and  she  had  no  other  suggestion  to  offer. 

'  There's  not  a  drop  of  wine  but  what  was 
in  the  decanters  at  dinner !  Master  is  sure  to 
be  terrible  cross  about  it!  John  is,  I  know. 
He  says  he  would  rather  have  forfeited  a  whole 
year's  wages  than  have  such  a  thing  occur  in 
any  family  where  he  happened  to  be  living  at 
the  time.     Where  can  that  key  have  got  to  ?  ' 

Olive  went  down  the  back  stairs,  and  by 
back  ways  to  the  dining-room.  She  was  afraid 
of  being  seen  by  some  of  the  gay  guests  whose 
voices  were  now  resounding  through  the  house. 
The  dining-room  was  now  the  supper-room, 
and  a  well-filled  table  stretched  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other.  Olive,  candle  in  hand,  and 
aided  by  the  maid,  looked  under  it  and  all 
round,  but  no  key  was  there;  and  when  she 
stood  up  again,   the   brightly  sparkling   wine 
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glasses,  which  seemed  destined  to  remain  empty, 
mocked  her  by  the  prominent  part  which  they 
played  in  the  general  effect.  At  one  end  of 
the  long  table  was  a  prettily  arranged  group  of 
primroses  in  tall  glasses,  and  when  she  saw 
these  she  knew  that,  though  her  aunt  might  be 
careless  about  housekeeping  matters,  she  had 
kindly  remembered  to  put  these  treasures  into 
water  for  her.  They  suggested  a  happy 
thought,  and  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Did 
Mrs.  Brooke  put  these  primroses  in  water  ?  If 
she  did,  she  may  have  thrown  away  the  key 
with  the  broken  flowers  and  bits  of  stalk.' 

'  Yes,  she  put  them  in  the  glasses,  and  she 
rolled  all  the  rubbish  and  dead  leaves  and 
things  in  the  paper  the  hamper  was  standing 
on,  and  stuffed  it  out  of  sight  inside  it.' 

'  Look  there,  then,'  said  Olive,  who  was 
anxious  to  avert  from  the  house  this  signal  dis- 
grace. The  girl  snatched  at  the  hope  and  ran 
away  to  look,  and  just  as  she  had  gone  there 
was  a  loud  peal  at  the  bell.  '  How  late  some 
of  the  people  are  in  coming ! '  thought  Olive,  as 
she  drew  back  within  the  shelter  of  the  dining- 
room  door.     She  heard  some  one  with  a  very 
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sweet  voice  asking  for  Dr.  Brooke,  and  piteously 
pleading  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  for  a  moment, 
even  if  he  had  friends.  John  was  stern.  In 
his  estimation,  it  enhanced  the  dignity  of  the 
family  that  he  should  be  so.  '  Lets  them  see 
that  master  is  not  sliort  of  patients,'  was  what 
he  said,  when  alluding  to  his  own  peremptory 
and  unconciliatory  manner. 

'  He  is  from  'ome,  ma'am  ;  one  of  his  own 
young  ladies  who  is  at  school  at  Brighton  is  not 
very  well,  and  he  has  gone  there  to  see  her.' 
Ohve  had  not  heard  of  this  reason  for  his  absence 
before. 

'  When  does  he  return  ^  '  inquired  the  lady 
at  the  door,  in  great  anxiety. 

'  Sometime  to-night.  It  is  uncertain,'  said 
John,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much 
feeling  for  a  lady  who  had  nothing  better  than 
a  street- cab  waiting  for  her  at  the  door  ;  '  you 
had  better  call  in  the  morning,  between  ten  and 
one.' 

'  In  the  morning  ! '  said  the  lady,  in  a  voice 
so  sad  and  yet  so  delightful  that  Ohve  wondered 
how  John  could  have  the  heart  to  resist  it.  '  Oh, 
do  let  me  wait  here  a  few  minutes.  I  am  so 
anxious  to  see  him,  and  he  may  come  to-night.' 
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'  He  could  not  go  out  again  if  he  did,  ma'am. 
He  is  not  well  himself.  He  never  attends  night 
cases.' 

The  lady  said  something  of  which  Olive 
only  heard  the  sound ;  that  voice  was  somehow 
well  known  to  her.  She  had  not  heard  it  for 
years,  but  there  was  something  about  it  which 
she  could  never  forget.  She  peeped  out,  and 
just  within  the  doorway  she  saw  the  lady  whom 
she  used  to  know  as  Alice,  but  whom  she  now 
knew  to  be  her  mother's  sister.  She  was  just 
saying,  '  Let  me  wait  and  ask  him  to  go  out 
myself — ^you  don't  seem  to  think  how  important 
it  is.     It  is  a  case  of  life  or  death.' 

In  a  moment  Olive  went  to  the  door,  took 
the  lady's  hand,  led  her  into  the  consulting- 
room,  made  her  sit  down,  and  then  flung  herself 
on  her  knees  before  her,  and  cried,  '  Is  it  my 
mother  who  is  ill  ? ' 

'  She  is  very  ill,'  said  Alice  Ainsley,  whose 
eyes  were  swimming  with  tears. 

'  Not  dying  ?  '  said  Olive,  in  an  awe-struck 
voice. 

'  I  fear  it.  I  have  feared  it  all  day.  I  came 
to  Dr.  Brooke  as  the  last  chance  of  saving  her ; 
if  you  had  not  come  to  me  I  should  have  lost  it.' 
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'  Uncle  will  go  to  her  the  moment  he  re- 
turns. You  will  let  me  go  too,  won't  you  ? '  she 
added.     '  She  is  my  mother.' 

'  You  know  it,  then  ? '  said  Alice.  '  You 
have  at  last  been  told  ?  ' 

'  I  have  been  told.  I  know  everything — 
more  than  anyone  else,  for  I  know  what  was 
said  of  her  was  false.  I  learnt  that  to-day,  and 
have  the  proof  of  it  in  my  pocket.' 

Alice  softly  took  Olive's  hand,  and  said,  '  If 
this  could  have  happened  before !    Now,  I  fear 
it  is  too  late — oh,  how  I  wish  your  uncle  would 
come ! ' 

Olive  went  to  the  supper-room  to  see  if  John 
were  there.  He  was  now  putting  wine  in 
abundance  on  the  table.  'John,'  said  she, 
'  when  Dr.  Brooke  returns,  ask  him  to  come  to 
me  in  the  study  at  once.  Don't  let  him  go  up- 
stairs, I  mean — make  him  come  to  me.' 

'  Bless  you,  Miss,  do  you  know  what  o'clock 
it  is  ?  It  is  eleven,  and  he  has  been  at  'ome  an 
hour  or  more,  and  now  that  the  cellar  key  has 
been  found  'id  in  the  'amper,  the  first  thing 
he'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  come  down  to 
supper.' 

'  Oh  no  ! '  cried  Olive.    '  Don't  say  that  sup- 
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per  is  ready  until  lie  has  got  away  with  us, 
go  upstairs  and  give  him  a  note  from  me.  Ask 
him  to  read  it  at  once,'  and  she  hastily  took  a 
scrap  of  paper  and  wrote,  '  Come  into  the  study 
the  moment  you  receive  this.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  you  should  not  delay. — Olive.' 
'  John,  if  you  don't  bring  Dr.  Brooke,  I'll  go  to 
him  myself.' 

John  went  sulkily  away,  declaring  to  him- 
self that  it  was  '  quite  hinfra  dig.  to  stay  in  a 
place  where  such  'ole-in-a-corner  goings  on 
took  place.'  Olive  clung  to  the  doorway  for 
support.  Her  uncle  came  immediately.  '  OHve, 
my  child,  what  ails  you  ?  '  said  he. 

'  My  mother  is  ill,  perhaps  dying.  Come  to 
her.' 

'  Your  mother  is  upstairs,  and  the  gayest  of 
the  gay.' 

'  Not  that  creature ! '  said  Ohve,  with  a 
gesture  of  horror.  '  My  true  mother,  I  mean. 
Come  to  her.     You  have  been  sent  for.' 

'  Who  has  sent  for  me  ?  '  said  Dr.  Brooke, 
who  was  so  startled  that  he  was  confused. 

Olive  pointed  to  the  study.  Dr.  Brooke 
made  a  step  forwards  and  met  Alice. 
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'  Alice  ! '  lie  exclaimed.     '  You  here  ? ' 

'Eichard,  Dorotliy  is  very  ill — her  life  is 
in  danger.  My  only  hope  is  in  you.  Will  you 
come  to  her  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  will/  said  he. 

The  cab  which  had  brought  Alice  Ainsley 
was  still  waiting  for  her,  and  the  three  went 
forth  into  the  darkness  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  too  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  an  unknown  fate, —  Othello. 

O  thou  soft  natural  death,  that  art  joint- twin 
To  sweetest  slumber. —  VittoHa  Corombona. 


The  cab  stopped  at  a  house  whicli,  so  far  as 
Dr.  Brooke  could  judge,  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hampstead.  '  I  will  go  and  prepare  my 
sister  for  your  visit,'  said  Alice,  opening  the  door 
of  a  downstairs  room.  '  Will  you  wait  here  for 
a  minute  or  two  ? '  She  left  them  alone,  and 
then  Olive  whispered,  '  Uncle,  if  you  were  to 
tell  my  mother  that  I  have  to-day  seen  a  servant 
of  hers  who  can  prove  that  she  was  unjustly  con- 
demned, perhaps  that  might  do  her  more  good 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  done  for  her.' 

'  Is  that  true  ? '  exclaimed  Dr.  Brooke,  in 
startled   surprise.      'I   have    always   believed 
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there  was  something  very  wrong  about  that 
trial ;  but  can  it  really  be  proved  ? ' 

'  It  can.     Perfectly  proved.' 

'  Did  you  say  a  servant  of  hers  ?  One  of 
the  Deanhams,  I  suppose  ?  Good-for-nothing 
women,  they  both  were  !  Why  couldn't  she 
speak  out  sooner  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  long  story.  One  of  them  was  much 
more  guilty  than  the  other.  She  was  paid  by  my 
stepmother  to  keep  silence.  That  was  at  the 
time  of  the  trial ;  but  she  has  again  had 
money  from  her,  and  is  now  in  America  ;  her 
sister  is  here,  and  has  told  me  all.  Everything 
can  be  proved.  She  has  made  a  deposition 
before  Mr.  Ardrossan  and  Dr.  Ullathorne.  Be- 
sides, I  have  letters  in  my  pocket  which  are 
proof  enough  without  anything  further.' 

'  Thank  God ! '  cried  Dr.  Brooke  fervently  ; 
and  then  in  the  very  next  breath  he  doubted  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  God  whom  he  was 
thanking,  by  saying,  '  How  cruel  if  this  has  only 
come  to  light  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any 
comfort  to  your  poor  mother ! ' 

'  Oh,  it  hasn't,'  cried  Ohve  hopefully.  '  It 
can't  have  done  that.     Uncle,  I  may  see  her  ?  ' 
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'Of  course  you  may,  but  not  yet.  You 
heard  what  your  aunt  said  on  the  way  ?  She 
is  suffering  from  heart-disease  ;  we  must  not 
run  any  risk  of  doing  her  harm.' 

A  step  was  heard.  Ahce  came  softly  in  and 
said  to  Dr.  Brooke,  '  She  knows  you  are  here, 
and  is  dehghted.' 

'  You  did  not  tell  her  that  her  child  was 
here  too  ? ' 

'  JSTo,  I  dared  not.  She  is  in  such  a  very 
critical  state,  and  the  other  doctor  frightened 
me  so.' 

'  Excited  ?  '  said  Dr.  Brooke. 

'  Oh  no,  not  at  all  excited  ;  she  is  quite 
composed ;  but  I  am  terribly  afraid  she  is  gra- 
dually sinking.' 

'  Olive,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  '  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe,  she  shall  be  told  you  are  in  the  house. 
Stay  here,  dear  child ;  one  of  us  will  soon  come 
back  to  you.' 

Olive  heard  them  go  upstairs,  heard  them 
moving  in  the  room  above  her,  and  pictured 
the  scene  as  they  took  their  places  by  the  bed- 
side. .  How  she  longed  to  be  there  too  I  and  jQt 
how   she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  going  I 
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Time  passed.  All  was  quiet,  and  she  sat  won- 
dering liow  long  it  would  be  before  some  one 
would  come  and  tell  her  that  there  was  a  hope 
that  her  mother's  life  might  be  spared.  Was 
this  to  be  the  end  of  her  own  struggle  to  gain 
a  knowledge  which  she  had  hoped  would 
make  her  poor  mother's  last  years  so  happy  ? 
Was  there  to  be  no  quiet  time  when  they  two 
might  dwell  together  in  love  and  peace?  It 
could  not  be  possible  that  this  was  to  be  all. 
As  her  uncle  had  said,  such  a  blow  would  be 
too  cruel!  Still  Ohve  was  left  alone,  but, 
though  anxious  beyond  measure,  she  yet  dared 
to  rely  on  what  seemed  to  her  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  her  sense  of  justice — her  conviction  that 
her  mother  would  be  spared  to  her  for  a  few 
years  longer. 

At  last  Dr.  Brooke  came  downstairs — he 
was  alone.  He  walked  slowly  across  the  room 
to  Olive.  She  never  moved,  but  fixed  her 
swimming  eyes  on  his  to  read  the  sense  of 
the  words  which  she  was  about  to  hear.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  'I  have  given  her 
something  which  has  done  her  good — she 
looks  so  beautiful  and  happy.' 
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'  But  will  she  get  better  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  When  you  see  her, 
which  will  be  very  soon,  I  don't  think  you  will 
feel  so  unhappy  about  losing  her.  She  has  no 
wish  to  hve.' 

'  Won't  she  wish  to  live  when  she  knows 
she  will  have  me  with  her  ?  ' 

'  Dear  Olive,  her  mind  is  not  always  in  a 
sound  state.  She  has  suffered  so  much  that  it 
is  now  almost  permanently  unsettled.  When 
she  is  not  herself,  she  has  fears  and  fancies,  and 
is  any  thing  but  happy.  You  would  be  wretched 
if  you  saw  her  then.' 

'  I  would  bear  it.  I  could  make  my  own 
happiness  consist  in  watching  over  her.' 

'  I  know  you  could,  but  it  would  not  be 
good  for  you,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
thing  to  wish  for.  She  has  no  fear  of  death. 
She  knows  that  she  could  not  have  hved  long, 
even  if  she  had  escaped  her  present  illness  ;  and 
now  that  the  two  things  for  which  she  has 
prayed  for  nearly  twenty  years  have  been 
granted  her,  she  will  feel  still  more  at  rest.' 

Olive's  distress  was  so  great  that  she  could 
not  speak.     She  turned  her  sorrowful  eyes  in- 
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quiringly  on  her  uncle,  who  said,  '  For  years, 
whenever  her  mmd  was  sane,  she  has  prayed  to 
be  allowed  to  see  you  before  she  died — that  was 
one  wish  ;  the  other  was  to  know  that  when  she 
was  dead  you  would  be  able  to  respect  her 
memory.  Both  these  prayers  have  been 
granted.' 

'  But  I  had  so  hoped  that  we  should  Hve 
together  ! '  sobbed  Olive. 

'  Do  not  wish  for  it ;  she  is  conscious  of  her 
mental  affliction,  and  suffers  great  agony  when 
she  feels  that  another  attack  is  coming  on — she 
would  have  other  attacks.* 

Olive  sighed  heavily,  and  in  that  sigh  re- 
nounced the  future  for  which  she  had  worked 
and  hoped  so  long.  What  was  best  for  her 
mother  was  what  should  be  best  for  herself 
also.  '  Have  you  told  her  that  Mary  Gardiner 
has  confessed  ?  '  said  she. 

'  Yes  ;  she  took  the  news  calmly.  She  seems 
to  have  felt  certain  that  the  truth  would  at  last 
be  made  known.  You  see,  she  knew  her  own 
innocence  ;  the  shock  came  to  her  when  it  wbs 
doubted — not  when  it  was  established.' 

'  May  I  go  to  her  ?  ' 

VOL.  HI.  K 
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'  Her  sister  is  now  talking  to  her  about  you 
— she  means  to  offer  to  send  for  you.  You 
must  go  into  the  room  as  if  you  had  been 
brought  from  some  httle  distance,  and  must  on 
no  account  show  much  emotion.' 

'  Oh,  I  can  be  quite  calm,'  said  Olive,  grasp- 
ing her  uncle's  hand  as  she  spoke,  with  a  force 
which  showed  that  she  was  struggling  with  the 
strongest  excitement. 

'  Eemember  that  her  life  hangs  by  a  thread.' 

'  How  long  will  she  live  ? '  asked  Olive, 
trying  to  be  very  brave. 

'  Perhaps  four  or  five  hours — perhaps  ten  or 
twelve.' 

'Not  more?' 

'  No,  not  more.' 

Ohve  was  perfectly  silent  and  still,  but  Dr. 
Brooke  could  see  the  intensity  of  her  suffering. 
When  at  last  she  spoke,  she  said,  '  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  let  me  see  her.  I  shall  try  to  use  well 
the  short  time  which  is  left  me.' 

Dr.  Brooke  kissed  her,  and  at  the  same 
moment  saw  Alice  in  the  doorway.  She  had 
come  to  take  Ohve  to  her  mother.  '  Eemem- 
ber ! '  said  he,  and  then  she  went.     Her  heart 
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beat  almost  audibly,  but  she  walked  steadily 
upstairs. 

'  Your  uncle  has  cautioned  you  ?  '  whispered 
Alice. 

'  Yes  ;  have  no  fear,'  was  Ohve's  answer,  and 
in  another  minute  the  door  was  opened,  and  she 
could  see  into  the  room  where  the  mother  who 
had  filled  her  entire  mind  ever  since  she  had 
first  heard  of  her  existence  was  now  lying  at 
the  point  of  death.  A  soft  lamp-hght  filled  the 
room,  but  Olive  saw  nothing  but  the  bed  and  a 
figure  whose  outlines  were  lost  in  the  shadow 
of  a  large  white  curtain.  Alice  led  Ohve 
across  the  room,  made  her  sit  down  by  the  bed, 
and  gently  placed  her  hand  in  her  mother's. 
Ohve  was  about  to  speak,  and  to  speak  impul- 
sively, for  this  took  her  by  surprise,  but  Alice 
put  a  finger  on  her  hps  and  said,  '  Answer  what 
she  says,  don't  speak.' 

'  My  darling,  I  have  you  at  last ! '  said  her 
mother  softly.  '  I  always  knew  I  should  see  you. 
When  the  doctor  said  I  must  die — not  Eichard 
Brooke  ;  the  other  doctor,  I  mean — I  was  glad, 
for  I  knew  for  certain  that,  however  soon  death 
might  come,  you  would  come  stlil  sooner ! ' 
z  2 
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'  She  has  always  told  me  that,'  said  Ahce. 
'  Nothing  ever  made  her  waver  from  that — she 
always  declared  that  she  was  convinced  she 
should  see  you  before  she  went.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  sick  woman ;  '  but,  Alice, 
don't  you  talk — I  have  had  you  with  me  for 
years — I  want  to  hear  my  child  speak  now. 
Say  something,  Olive.' 

Olive  tenderly  clasped  the  hand  which  held 
hers  and  said,  '  May  I  not  see  you,  mother  ? 
The  curtain  hides  you  from  me.  Do  not  think 
because  I  have  been  away  from  you  all  this 
time,  that  I  have  not  loved  you.  I  have  loved 
you  ever  since  I  first  discovered  you  were  my 
mother.' 

A  delighted  smile  passed  over  Alice's  face 
as  she  stooped  to  kiss  Olive  for  this  speech,  then 
she  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  Olive  saw  the 
well-remembered  face.  It  was  still  beautiful  and 
noble,  but  painfully  thin  and  wan.  She  saw  her 
mother's  burning  brown  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  and 
watched  a  happy  smile  as  it  flitted  over  her  lips. 
Then  she  lay  still,  looking  at  Olive  with  perfect, 
but  quiet  happiness.  Now  that  she  had  her 
child  by  her  side,  she  wanted  nothing  more. 
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At  last  she  said,  '  Let  me  have  a  little  more 
hght,  Alice  ;  I  want  to  see  her  more  clearly. 
Stand  up,  my  child,  and  let  me  see  you 
better.' 

Alice  lighted  some  candles  and  held  them 
close  to  Olive.  Most  eagerly  the  poor  mother 
strained  her  already  somewhat  dim  eyes  to  scan 
every  feature  of  that  beloved  face.  '  You  are 
very  pretty,  darling,'  she  murmured.  '  I  won- 
der whether  I  was  ever  at  all  like  you !  I  can 
hardly  believe  now  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  I  was  young  and  happy.' 

'  I  am  not  very  happy,  mother — '  began 
Olive,  but  her  aunt  checked  her.  Her  mother 
had  not  heard  her  words.  '  My  darling,'  said 
she,  '  I  pray  that  your  life  may  be  happy. 
Never  act  in  opposition  to  what  your  heart  tells 
you  is  right.  That  is  what  I  was  made  to  do — 
that  brought  me  to  this  ; '  and  she  began  to  weep 
most  piteously. 

Olive  stooped  and  kissed  her,  saj'ing,  '  I 
will  always  remember  your  words,  mother.' 
Ahce  drew  her  gently  back  from  her  mother, 
who  was  embracing  her  convulsively,  and  would 
soon  have  been  in  a  passion  of  grief  and  tears. 
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'  Don't  speak  for  a  while,'  said  Alice ;  '  your 
mother  must  rest.  She  is  too  weak  to  talk  any 
more  just  yet.' 

'  Weak !  when  I  have  my  child  with  me  ! 
The  sight  of  her  has  made  me  strong.  I  feel 
quite  a  different  woman !  Besides,  there  are 
some  things  which  must  be  spoken.  Olive,  you 
said  a  few  minutes  since  that  you  had  loved  me 
ever  since  you  heard  of  my  existence — then, 
the  person  who  told  you  of  that  did  not  tell  you 
of  the  dreadful  accusation  which  had  been 
brought  against  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  she  did ! '  exclaimed  Olive,  with  a 
vehemence  which  she  regretted  immediately ; 
'  but,  mother,  as  soon  as  I  recollected  that  if 
I  had  a  mother  she  must  be  that  lady  whom  I 
had  once  seen,  I  did  not  believe  what  she  said. 
You  know  I  saw  you  when  you  came  to  the 
window  in  Kensington  Square — I  saw  your  face 
then,  and  knew  what  this  wicked  woman  said 
must  be  false.' 

Alice  again  laid  a  warning  hand  on  Olive's 
shoulder. 

'  Be  quiet,  Ahce,'  cried  the  poor  mother. 
'You  think   that  I  shall  excite  myself;   you 
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forget  how  good  it  is  for  me  to  hear  what  she 
is  saying  !  You  trusted  me,  my  darhng ;  tell 
me  so  again.' 

'  I  did.  I  never  once  doubted  you  after  I 
had  recovered  the  shock  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  think.' 

A  perfectly  radiant  smile  illuminated  the 
poor  mother's  face,  and  for  some  time  she  lay 
quite  still,  enraptured  with  Olive's  words. 
At  last  she  said,  'What  you  tell  me,  dear, 
makes  me  so  happy  that  it  seems  to  repay 
me  for  all  that  I  have  gone  through ;  say  it 
again.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  doubt 
me?' 

'  I  am  quite  sure.' 

'  Your  father  did,'  said  she  in  a  voice  of 
intense  pain.  '  He  doubted  me,  and  he  knew 
me  better  than  you  did ;  that  was  what  hurt 
me  so  cruelly  ;  I  had  never  once  deceived  him  ; 
no,  not  in  the  smallest  matter.' 

'  Mother,  he  was  not  with  you ;  he  was 
deceived  by  those  two  wicked  women.' 

She  was  about  to  say  something  in  answer 
to  this,  but  Ahce  interrupted  her  and  turned 
her  thoughts  in  another  direction  by  saying, 
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'  Dorothy,  think  of  your  child,  how  dehghtful  it 
is  to  know  that  she  trusted  you.' 

She  pressed  OHve's  hand.  '  My  child/  said 
she,  '  you  are  with  me  at  last !  I  have  suffered 
agonies  from  the  fear  that,  if  ever  I  did  meet 
you  face  to  face,  you  would  turn  away  from  me. 
You  were  torn  from  me  before  you  could  even 
speak  plainly !  I  could  have  borne  everything  if 
they  had  left  me  my  child.  There  is  no  justice 
in  laws  which  allow  a  mother  to  be  deprived  of  a 
child  whom  she  loves.' 

'  Don't  think  of  that,'  said  Olive.  '  Mother, 
I  should  never  have  turned  away  from  you  !  I 
remember  so  well,  when  I  saw  you,  how  your 
face  attracted  me  !  I  thought  of  you  for  months, 
and  longed  to  see  you  again.' 

'  I  saw  Aer,  standing  by  your  side !  She 
might  be  with  you,  but  not  I !  She  was  always 
there  to  tell  you  I  was  a  wretch  unworthy  of 
your  love,'  cried  Dorothy  Brooke  wildly. 

'  Don't  speak  of  her !  Don't  think  of  her ! 
You  have  heard  that  her  falsehood  can  be 
proved  ;  that  the  evidence  is  in  our  hands  ? ' 

'  It  must  never  be  used,'  said  her  mother. 
'  No  one  must  ever  know  what  Mary  Deanham 
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has  told  you.  They  thought  me  shameless  and 
wicked  when  I  was  alive  and  their  opinion 
could  hurt  me ;  let  them  think  of  me  as  they 
will  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.' 

'  But  my  father  must  know  ! '  said  Olive. 

'  Xo,  Olive,  no  !  Your  father  must  never 
be  told.  He  failed  me  when  he  ought  to  have 
trusted  me.  I  was  tried  and  condemned  when 
I  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  illness.  You 
don't  know  all  that  I  had  to  bear.  I  was  ill  in 
body  and  mind  after  my  dear  brother's  terrible 
death,  but  I  was  recovering,  and  was  nearly 
myself  again,  when  this  trial  came,  and  the 
sentence  was  given  against  me.  That  drove 
me  quite  mad — that,  and  their  taking  you  away 
from  me  !  No,  your  father  believed  the  worst 
then,  and  made  me  lose  my  reason.  I  do  not 
wish  ]iim  ever  to  hear  my  name  again  ! ' 

'  But  those  who  are  most  guilty — the  women 
who  lied  to  him — cannot  be  punished  without 
his  knowing.' 

'  Leave  them  unpunished.  Let  your  father 
end  his  days  believing  what  he  beUeves  now — 
I  do  not  Avish  liim  to  suffer  any  pain  which  I 
can  spare  him.' 
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'  Mother,  I  am  thinking  of  you !  It  is  a 
duty  to  see  that  the  injustice  which  has  been 
done  you  is  made  known.' 

'  It  is  a  duty  which  I  will  have  left  undone. 
I  have  learnt  what  suffering  and  sorrow  are— I 
have  no  pity  for  the  woman  who  ruined  my 
happiness,  but  I  have  for  my  husband  and  for 
his  children.  They  are  innocent.  If  the 
shame  is  removed  from  me,  it  will  fall  with 
tenfold  strength  on  them.  Olive,  my  poor  life 
is  over :  can  you  bear  to  live  and  let  its  sad 
story  be  told  by  them  as  they  will  ?  ' 

'  I  can  do  so,  of  course,  but  it  would  be 
very  wrong  if  I  did.' 

'  Not  wrong,  if  I  wish  it.  Let  your  father 
die  in  peace.  Let  his  children  live  without 
despising  and  hating  their  mother — let  their 
wretched  mother  go  her  way.  Your  uncle 
will  be  your  father,  I  hope,  and  his  house  your 
home.  You  will  marry  some  day,  dear.  Tell 
your  husband  my  unhappy  story.  Show  him 
Hannah  Deanham's  letters.  Then,  if  he  insists 
on  having  this  made  public,  obey  him  ;  but  if 
possible,  let  it  be  buried  with  me.' 

'  Mother,  you  are  very  noble  and  forgiving ! ' 
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'  Oil  no,  I  do  not  wisli  your  fatliei'  and 
those  poor  children  of  his  to  go  through  life 
branded  with ' 

'My  dear  friend,  you  are  talking  far  too 
much,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  who,  unperceived  by 
all,  had  entered  the  room  and  joined  the  group 
by  the  bedside. 

'  I  will  talk  no  more  ;  but,  Olive,  you  must 
give  me  that  promise.' 

'  I  do  promise,'  said  Olive.  '  Mother,  you 
may  trust  me.' 

'  Eichard,'  said  the  sick  woman,  '  do  not 
look  so  grave.  No  one  was  ever  hurt  by  too 
much  happiness !     I  am  no  worse  than  I  was.' 

He  was  feeling  her  thin  thread  of  pulse, 
and  thinking  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
anyone  to  be  much  worse.  She  was  only  kept 
alive  at  all  by  her  joy  in  the  sight  of  her  child. 
'  You  must  at  any  rate  rest  a  little  while,'  said 
he.  '  Listen  to  this  one  thing  which  I  wish  to 
say  to  you,  Dorothy,  and  then  rest  in  silence. 
I  w^ant  you  to  know  that  this  dear  child  of 
yours  is  dear  to  me  also.  She  has  been  to  me 
as  my  own  child  ever  since  she  was  taken  from 
your  keeping.     For  your  sake  I  should  have 
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done  everything  in  my  power  to  make  her 
happy,  but,  besides  that,  my  wife  and  I  love 
her  for  herself.'  Olive's  hand,  which  he  had 
drawn  away  from  her  mother's,  softly  stole  to 
his  as  she  heard  these  words.  He  continued, 
'  Have  no  anxiety  about  her  future — her  home 
is  with  us.  We  thought  it  right  to  yield  her 
up  to  the  care  of  her  stepmother  on  her  father's 
demand.  Henceforth  we  recognise  no  autho- 
rity but  yours — if  you  give  her  to  us,  she  is 
ours.' 

*  Eichard,'  said  a  faint  voice  from  the  bed, 
'  you  know  how  to  make  a  poor  mother  close 
her  eyes  in  peace.     I  do  give  her  to  you.' 

'  Olive,'  said  Dr.  Brooke, '  kiss  your  mother 
and  come  with  me  downstairs.  Don't  be 
afraid,  Dorothy;  neither  she  nor  I  will  leave 
you.'  He  drew  Olive  gently  away.  '  It  must 
be,'  said  he,  and  then  he  added  apologetically, 
'  only  for  half  an  hour  or  so  :  she  shall  come 
back  to  you  then.' 

He  made  Olive  rest  on  the  sofa,  he  sat 
down  near  her,  and  never  had  she  seen  him  so 
full  of  thought.  After  some  time  he  crept 
quietly  upstairs  ;  his  patient  was   asleep.     He 
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told  Olive  this,  and  added,  '  Your  poor  aunt 
has  been  sitting  up  every  night  for  a  fort- 
night ! ' 

'  May  I  go  and  sit  with  my  mother  and  let 
my  aunt  have  some  sleep  ?  ' 

'  Better  not,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  gravely,  and 
Olive  felt  that  he  said  so  because  he  knew  that 
the  weary  watcher's  labours  would  soon  be 
ended.  After  a  while  he  himself  fell  asleep. 
How  grey  and  anxious  his  face  looked,  but  how 
noble  its  beauty  was  !  Olive  watched  him 
uneasily  for  some  time.  She  feared  that  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  such  a  fatiguing 
day  as  this  without  injury.  He  might  have 
slept  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  she  heard  a 
slight  sound  upstairs.  Her  heart  sickened  with 
fear.  Had  death,  the  dread  visitor  whom  her 
uncle  seemed  to  look  for  with  such  certainty, 
actually  come?  So  far  as  she  herself  could 
judge,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  her 
mother  should  not  live  for  weeks.  Her  voice 
was  strong,  her  eyes  were  bright,  her  mind 
was  clear,  and  yet  Dr.  Brooke  had  never 
wavered,  but  had  said  she  must  die  in  an  hour 
or  two.     She  again  heard  steps  and  sounds  in 
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tlie  room  above.  She  could  not  bear  the  sus- 
pense any  longer.  She  had  not  the  heart  to 
disturb  her  uncle,  but  stole  noiselessly  upstairs, 
and  opened  her  mother's  door.  Alice  was  sit- 
ting by  the  bed  where  Olive  had  sat  before. 
She  was  reading  aloud  to  her  sister,  and  her  voice 
was  firm  and  imfaltering.  The  sick  woman 
was  lying  perfectly  still,  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  complete  contentment  on  her  face ; 
her  eyes  were  calmly  fixed  on  the  reader  :  she 
seemed  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  what  she 
was  listening  to.  Olive  went  nearer  to  the  bed. 
Her  mother  just  smiled  at  her  and  murmured, 
'  I  have  asked  your  aunt  to  read  that  beautiful 
service  to  me — I  thought  I  should  like  to  hear 
it.  Sit  down  and  listen  too,  darling — that  is, 
unless  you  would  prefer  to  read,  instead  of 
listening.' 

Olive  felt  a  large  lump  rise  in  her  throat — 
it  seemed  almost  to  choke  her.  Not  being 
able  to  speak,  she  shook  her  head  emphatically ; 
she  could  not  have  read  those  words  to  her  own 
dying  mother  even  though  they  conveyed,  in 
the  words  of  an  Apostle,  the  Divine  assurance 
of  a  Love  which  would  conquer  death  and  of 
a  Life  which  was  beyond  the  grave. 
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'  Then  go  on,  Alice  dear,'  said  Dorothy 
Brooke  gently;  'oh,  stay;  sit  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  let  me  have  my  darling  child  close  to  me.' 

Alice  gave  a  chair  to  Olive,  took  another, 
and  then  went  on  reading.  The  extreme  beauty 
and  solemnity  of  the  words  which  she  heard 
touched  Olive  with  awe,  but  the  horror  of  hear- 
ing her  mother  spoken  of  as  one  who  was  dead 
already,  told  on  her  with  such  force  that  she 
could  neither  look  up  nor  move.  All  her 
strength  had  to  be  given  to  self-restraint.  Each 
moment  she  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  aloud,  or 
sob,  while  in  reality  she  must  not  even  suffer 
the  hand  which  was  now  holding  her  mother's 
to  tremble,  or  twitch,  or  show  any  sign  of  strong 
emotion,  lest  she  should  do  her  harm.  Each 
moment  she  felt  as  if  she  could  bear  this  strain 
no  longer,  but  must  clutch  the  hand  she  held 
and  cry,  'No!  Do  not  listen  to  that  terrible 
reading !  Do  not  die  !  Stay  with  me,  mother, 
do  ! '  And  still  the  reading  went  on,  and  Ahce's 
sweet  sad  voice  made  it  all  the  more  hard  to 
bear.  After  a  while  she  read  some  chapters 
from  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  these  had  the  effect 
of  tranquillizing  the  poor  girl  who  was  listen- 
ing.    As  Ahce  read,  Olive  became  calmer,  and 
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gradually  her  heart  became  attuned  to  a  noble 
renunciation  of  her  own  selfish  wishes  and  sub- 
mission to  God's  will. 

Her  mother  lay  quite  still.  She  had  never 
uttered  one  word  except  a  murmured  assent 
when  Alice  had  once  said,  '  Shall  I  go  on  read- 
ing, dear?'  Once  she  herself  had  grasped 
Olive's  hand  with  a  sudden  convulsive  force, 
but  now  for  a  long  time  the  reading  had  been 
uninterrupted. 

'  She  is  asleep,'  said  Olive  at  length,  fearing 
that  Alice  was  taxing  her  strength  too  much  by 
reading  so  long. 

'  That's  a  good  thing,'  replied  Alice ;  '  but  I 
think  I  had  better  go  on.  Sometimes  people 
miss  the  voice  which  has  sent  them  to  sleep, 
and  waken  up  directly  it  stops.'  So  she  read  a 
while  longer,  and  then  closed  her  book  and  sat 
in  silence.  This  made  no  difference  to  the 
sleeper,  whose  head  lay  peacefully  on  the 
pillow,  and  whose  lips  were  parted  in  a  happy 
half-smile.  Gradually  the  faint  daylight  came 
stealing  in,  and  turned  the  mellow  lamp-light 
into  a  chill  cold  grey.  And  still  these  two  sat 
by  the  bedside,  fearing  to  move  or  speak  or 
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make  any  sound :  Alice  with  her  handsome 
face  white  and  worn  with  fatigue,  but  with  her 
eyes  resting  lovingly  on  Olive,  and  Olive  with 
her  head  bent  down.  More  light  came,  and 
soon  the  life  of  the  street  began.  These  two 
anxious  women  had  for  many  hours  forgotten 
that  the  world  had  any  other  inhabitants  than 
those  who  were  now  assembled  together  in  that 
one  room. 

'  Had  we  not  better  put  some  more  clothes 
on  the  bed  ?  '  whispered  Olive.  '  I  think  we 
ought ;  her  hand  begins  to  feel  very  chilly.' 

A  look  of  fear  came  into  Alice's  eyes — she 
softly  drew  back  the  curtain  which  hid  her 
sister  from  her  sight.  She  felt  her  hand  and 
her  forehead,  and  started  back.  Her  sister  was 
dead.  That  one  sudden  and  eager  pressure  of 
the  hand  which  Olive  had  felt  such  a  long  time 
before,  was  her  mother's  last  farewell ! 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

Eos.  Oh,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world  ! 

As  You  Like  It. 


What  would  become  of  all  the  exliibitions 
which  contribute  to  make  the  month  of  May 
such  a  pleasure  and  such  a  toil,  if  artists  still 
adhered  to  the  pious  old  custom  of  steeping 
their  brushes  in  holy  water  all  through  Lent  ? 
Lent  is  the  very  busiest  season  of  the  artistic 
year ;  and  if  the  painters'  faces  are  pale,  it  is 
not  with  fasting,  but  with  hard  work  ;  or  if 
they  do  fast,  it  is  because  they  can  barely 
spare  time  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  food.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  secret  history  of 
many  of  the  most  admired  pictures  can  tell  of 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  from  total  ruin  they 
have  more  than  once  undergone :  how,  on  the 
very    last    day    before   '  sending    in,'   Brown 
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painted  out  the  face  of  his  principal  figure — 
the  agonized  heroine  of  the  last  new  heart- 
rending farewell  scene — and  how  he  had  to 
sit  up  the  whole  night  to  put  her  in  again, 
with  deeper  throes  of  anguish,  and  a  better- 
painted  complexion ;  while  Jones  performed 
the  friendly  office  of  dabbing  in  a  background 
for  him ;  and  Thompson  tore  the  picture  from 
them  at  last,  and  carried  it  down  to  Burlington 
House  on  the  top  of  a  common  street-cab,  just 
in  time  for  the  final  skirmish  of  porters. 

All  over  London,  men  were  toiling  and 
half-killing  themselves  with  excitement  as  the 
fatal  day  for  '  sending  in  '  drew  nearer.  Mor- 
rison was  as  busy  and  as  anxious  as  the  rest. 
The  winter  had  been  dark  and  foggy,  and  his 
mind  had  been  too  unsettled  for  work.  He 
was  trying  to  finish  his  big  picture  and  another 
from  Eastwick  ISTab,  and  for  once  was  grateful 
when  Ambergreen,  who  always  had  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  came  idly  in  with  ample 
leisure  to  criticise.  He  laughed  at  Morrison's 
nervousness  and  said,  '  I  never  get  into  such  a 
state  about  my  pictures  as  you  seem  to  do — 
not  a  bit  of  it.     When  I  have  finished  a  thing, 
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it  is  finished,  and  I  put  it  on  one  side  and  trouble 
myself  no  more  about  it/ 

'  But  my  things  never  do  seem  quite  right, 
and  I  can't  help  working  at  them  so  long  as  I 
see  I  can  make  them  better.' 

'  More's  the  pity,  both  for  them  and  you  ! 
What  a  fortune  you  might  make,  Morrison,  if 
you  would  learn  to  let  well  alone,  and  if  you 
would  but  addict  yourself  entirely  to  sunsets ! 
No  one  can  touch  you  when  it  comes  to  putting 
a  fine  sunset  on  the  canvas.  I  can't  think  how 
you  contrive  to  do  it.  It's  not  as  if  you  were 
a  poetical  fellow.' 

Morrison  declined  this  provocation  to  an 
argument,  and  said  meekly,  '  I  don't  think  I  do 
do  it.  How  I  wish  the  splendid  picture  one 
wants  to  paint  would  let  itself  be  done  !  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  at  length  I  was  going  to  do 
something  a  little  more  like  the  thing  I  am 
trying  for  than  usual,  and  then  nothing  comes 
of  it.  That  way  a  picture  has  of  turning  out, 
at  the  last,  just  like  every  other  picture,  is  one 
of  the  cruellest  things  in  art. 

'  Nonsense  !  You  are  no  judge  of  your 
own  work.     Besides,  after  all,  look  how  you 
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are  getting  on  !  No  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance  is  half  so  well  thought  of.  Why, 
whose  work  is  this  ? '  And  as  Ambergreen 
spoke  he  took  up  a  little  drawing  of  the  har- 
bour at  St.  Hilda's,  by  Eosamond  Keithley — > 
the  very  pictiure  she  was  painting  when  Mor- 
rison first  saw  her. 

'Oh,  that's  a  lady's  work.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Tell  me,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
something.' 

'  That  you  are  engaged  to  her,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
said  Ambergreen  coolly,  not  for  one  moment 
imagining  that  there  could  be  a  word  of  truth 
in  his  assertion,  for  he  looked  on  getting  mar- 
ried as  throwing  away  every  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement, worldly  and  intellectual,  and  could 
not  believe  that  his  friend  would  be  so  foolish. 
'She  can  draw,'  said  Ambergreen. 

'Yes,  and  I  am  engaged  to  her.  If  you 
wait  a  little  longer  you  will  see  her.  She  is 
coming  here  to  try  to  finish  that  for  the  Elles- 
mere.     I  have  persuaded  her  to  send  in.' 

'  There  is  some  very  good  work  in  it.  But 
I  would  not  marry  her  if  I  were  you.  I  should 
always  imagine  her  intentions  were  not  honour- 
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able.  I  mean,  she  is  probably  much  more  fond 
of  drawing  than  of  anything  else,  and  is  only 
marrying  you  because  you  can  help  her  to  get 
on.  That's  it  you  may  be  sure.  You  smile  as 
if  you  felt  quite  safe,  but  you  may  depend  on  it 
that  is  her  reason.  I  wish  you  would  not 
marry  her — I  hate  my  friends  marrying ;  and 
now  there's  you,  and  Miss  Brooke,  and  Mr. 
Ardrossan — ^three  of  you —  at  one  go ! ' 

'  Miss  Brooke  !  Is  she  going  to  be  married  ? 
But  to  whom  ?  ' 

'  To  Mr.  Ardrossan,  of  course ;  so  there's 
no  more  picture- buying  to  be  looked  for  from 
him.  I  should  not  have  minded  marrying  Miss 
Brooke  myself;  that  is,  if  ever  I  could  bring 
myself  to  marry  anybody.  I  used  to  think  she 
did  rather  like  me  ;  but  then,  you  see,  that 
aunt  looked  such  a  dragon  that  I  never  dared 
to  flirt  at  all.' 

*  Is  she  really  going  to  marry  Mr.  Ardros- 
san? '  inquired  Morrison. 

'  Yes,  really — at  least,  I  am  told  so.  I  wish 
she  was  not,  don't  you  ?  Good-bye.  Be  happy 
about  your  pictures.  They  are  sure  to  be 
great   successes.     I   never   saw   such  a  lucky 
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young  fellow  as  you  are.  Everything  goes 
right  with  you.  You  will  pass  through  life 
without  knowing  what  disappointment  is !  At 
least,  it  looks  like  it.     Good-bye  again.' 

Morrison  turned  aside  to  hide  liis  face, 
which,  as  he  well  knew,  wore  an  expression 
somewhat  at  variance  with  this  statement.  The 
pang  he  felt  on  hearing  Ambergreen's  news  was 
not  long-lived.  He  was  not  quite  cured  of  his 
love  for  Olive — he  wondered  sometimes  whether 
he  ever  should  be — but  he  had  a  very  sincere 
affection  for  Eose  Keithley,  and  in  half  an  hour 
she  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ullathorne,  would  be 
with  him. 

Dr.  Ullathorne,  at  the  East  End,  had  a  very 
comfortable  house,  but  there  was  scarcely  a 
room  in  it  which  he  could  call  his  own.  All 
day  long  it  was  besieged  by  people  who  'just 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  for  five  minutes.'  It 
was  astounding  how  many  there  were  in  his 
parish  who  were  in  need  of  money  and  advice, 
and  time  to  state  their  wishes ;  and  each  per- 
son's necessity  was  still  more  pressing  than  that 
of  the  one  who  had  gone  before  him.  One 
room,  easy  of  access  from  the  door,  was  set 
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apart  for  these  visitors,  but  it  frequently  over- 
flowed all  over  the  house,  and  no  room  could 
be  pronounced  absolutely  safe  from  intrusion, 
not  even  a  poor  shabby  little  old  nursery  where 
Eosamond  Keithley,  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
good  Kector  of  St.  Dionysius's,  had  of  late  set 
up  her  easel,  in  the  vain  hope  of  quiet.  Mor- 
rison had  seen  her  futile  attempts  to  secure  a 
corner  to  work  in,  and  had  invited  her  to  come 
and  paint  in  his  studio  ;  and  while  Ambergreen 
was  talking  to  him  she  was  on  her  way  there. 
To-day  her  companion  was  not  Mrs.  Ullathorne, 
but  Miss  Lettice  Brooke,  who  had  come  from 
Austerfield  to  pay  a  visit  in  Sussex,  and  was 
spending  a  week  in  Kensington  Square  to  break 
the  journey.  Poor  lady,  old  as  she  was,  she 
found  her  sister  Mary  still  treated  her  as  a  baby, 
and  was  not  sorry  when  the  Bethnal  Green 
UUathornes  made  her  go  there  for  a  couple 
of  days.  This  morning  she  was  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement  at  being  asked  to  go  with  Eose 
Keithley  to  Mr.  Morrison's  studio.  '  You  are 
sure  it  is  right  ?  '  she  asked.  '  I  want  to  go, 
of  course,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  very 
wrong.' 
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'  How  can  it  be  very  wrong  ?  It  is  not 
wrong  at  all.' 

'  Well,  ray  dear,  you  know  him,  and  I  will 
do  as  you  like,  but  they  do  tell  such  stories  of 
artists  and  their  goings-on.  They  are  most  of 
them  very  wicked,  I.  fancy ;  but  I'll  go  if  you 
wish  it.  You  say  you  want  Mr.  Morrison's 
advice  about  your  picture.  It  does  seem  so 
funny  to  think  of  his  growing  up  to  be  an 
authority  on  any  subject !  I  remember  him 
quite  a  little  boy,  with  no  sense  whatever, 
except  what  my  niece  Olive  put  into  his  head.' 

'  That  must  have  been  a  very  long  time  ago,' 
cried  Eosamond,  full  of  dutiful  respect  for  her 
lover's  intellect. 

'  Well,  it  was.  I  don't  know  that  he  was 
stupider  than  other  boys — they  are  all  stupid — 
but  still  I  do  think  he  was  a  particularly  dull 
boy.     Not  that  I  ever  said  much  to  him.' 

'  Then  how  do  you  know  he  was  so  dull  ?  ' 
said  Eose,  much  piqued.  But  Miss  Lettice  was 
quite  unaware  that  she  was  saying  anything 
wrong. 

'  I'm  sure  1  don't  know  how  I  do  know,  my 
memory  is  so  bad  ;  but  I  am  certain  he  was  dull.' 
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Eose  laughed  merrily,  and  said,  '  At  any 
rate,  lie  is  not  dull  now.  He  is  so  clever  and 
interesting.  He  will  like  to  see  you.  He  lias 
talked  to  me  about  Austerfield.' 

'  I  can't  think  what  he  finds  to  admire  in 
the  place,  or  what  Olive  does  either — I  expect 
they  liked  it  because  they  had  all  their  own 
way  when  they  were  there.' 

'  He  has  never  mentioned  your  niece  Olive 
to  me,'  said  Eose.  '  Was  he  much  at  your 
house  ? ' 

'  At  our  house  ! '  gasped  Miss  Lettice,  who, 
being  country -bred,  was  a  great  stickler  for  the 
due  observance  of  divinely-appointed  divisions 
of  classes.  '  No,  he  never  entered  our  doors  ; 
but  he  was  a  good-looking,  well-behaved  little 
fellow,  and  somehow  or  other  Olive  and  he 
were  always  together.' 

'  How  old  were  they  then  ? '  asked  Eosa- 
mond,  with  one  faint  tremor  of  uneasiness. 

'  Oh,  babies ;  children,  at  any  rate.  It  is 
years  ago  now.  I  don't  suppose  he  even  re- 
members her  name.  She  thinks  he  does,  but  I 
dare  say  he  has  forgotten  he  ever  saw  her.' 

'  Here  we  are  ! '  said  Eosamond. 
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Miss  Lettice  puckered  up  her  lips  in  sur- 
prise. She  had  not  expected  to  find  Mr.  Mor- 
rison in  such  good  quarters.  In  her  estimation 
the  tasteless  decorations  with  which  the  archi- 
tect had  enlivened  the  exterior  of  the  house 
denoted  circumstances  of  ease,  if  not  of  splen- 
dour. 

'  I  won't  tell  him  your  name.  Let  us  see  if 
he  remembers  you.' 

'  I  bring  with  me  an  old  acquaintance  of 
yours,'  said  Eose,  who  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  heights  from  which  Miss  Lettice 
had  looked  down  on  '  Willie,'  together  with  all 
the  other  '  village  people.'  '  Can  you  guess 
who  it  is  ?  ' 

Morrison  looked  at  the  handsome  old  lady, 
who,  dressed  in  her  pretty  maidenly  greys,  now 
stood  smiling  so  benevolently  on  him.  '  Of 
course  I  can,'  he  cried  warmly.  '  Do  you  think 
I  could  ever  forget  an  Austerfield  face  ?  It  is 
Miss  Lettice  Brooke.' 

'  You  really  remember  me  !  You  have  not 
seen  me  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  ! '  cried  Miss 
Lettice ;  and  then,  tactless  as  usual,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  My  dear  Eosamond,  if  I  were  you  I 
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should  be  jealous  of  those  very  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Morrison's.  My  niece  Ohve  is  just 
the  same.  Whenever  she  sees  me  she  quite 
tears  me  down  with  questions  about  a  hundred 
different  things  at  Austeriield  that  I  have  no 
interest  in.' 

Morrison  looked  up  eagerly.  Miss  Lettice 
continued :  '  I^ow,  in  reality,  it  is  as  poor  a 
place  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  There's  not  a 
decent  house  in  the  whole  village,  except  our 
own  and  the  clergyman's — all  the  rest  are  mere 
shabby  little  cottages.' 

Eose  Keithley,  who  knew  that  Morrison  had 
lived  there,  and  that  his  origin  had  been  rather 
humble,  blushed  deeply  at  this,  and  looked 
pleadingly  at  Miss  Lettice,  who  ran  on  with 
great  composure  and  velocity  for  some  minutes 
longer  in  the  same  strain. 

'  We  must  not  talk,'  interposed  Eosamond, 
taking  off  her  bonnet  and  retreating  to  a  dis- 
tant table.  '  I  am  only  allowed  to  come  here 
on  condition  that  I  don't  speak.'  '  That's  what 
I  call  a  particularly  plain  hint,'  thought  she  ; 
'  almost  too  plain.' 

But   Miss  Lettice  only  said,  '  Quite  right. 
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Of  course  work  must  be  paramount  here,  and 
I  am  not  much  of  a  talker.' 

'  Will  you  have  a  book,  Miss  Lettice  ?  '  said 
Eose,  full  of  pity  for  Morrison.  '  Do  let  me 
get  you  a  book.' 

'  Yes,  you  may  give  me  a  book,  but  I  am 
not  much  of  a  reader.  You  see,  I  forget  what 
I  have  read  ten  minutes  after  I  have  shut  the 
book  ;  so  what's  the  use  of  my  reading  ?  No, 
I'll  sit  here  and  think.  I  won't  speak,  Mr. 
Morrison.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  I  quite  know  the 
importance  of  silence.'  There  was  a  second's 
pause,  and  then  she  added,  '  You  see,  I  some- 
times stay  with  my  sister-in-law  in  Harley 
Street,  and  when  I  am  there  she  occasionally, 
as  a  great  favour,  lets  me  sit  with  her  in  her 
study  when  she  is  writing,  and  that  makes  me 
know  so  well  how  important  it  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely quiet  and  silent  when  in  the  company  of 
anyone  who  is  doing  head-work.  She  is  dread- 
fully particular — she  won't  be  disturbed. 
When  you  are  with  her  you  must  not  move  or 
speak,  or  read  a  newspaper,  or  do  almost  any- 
thing. You  see  it  won't  do  to  be  noisy,  for  she 
is  thinking  hard  all  the  time.     I  am  sure  it  is 
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very  good  of  her  to  sit  working  away  so  pati- 
ently for  so  many  hours,  all  for  the  sake  of 
writing  books  that  one  forgets  ten  minutes  after 
one  has  read  them.  Now,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, very  good  ?  ' 

He  made  a  civil  speech,  and  she  responded 
by  another ;  after  which,  having  been  silent  for 
five  minutes,  she  said,  '  I  think  you  have  been 
at  Austerfield  lately,  Mr.  Morrison  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  went  over  from  St.  Hilda's — I  had 
a  fancy  to  see  the  old  place  again.' 

'  I  heard  you  had  been  there.  It  was  so 
odd,  too, — I  went  to  see  my  brother  in  Harley 
Street  the  other  day — -just  to  spend  the  day, 
you  know,  for  my  real  visit  there  is  to  be  paid 
when  I  return  from  Sussex — that  will  be  in 
about  three  weeks'  time,  for  I  go  there  to- 
morrow, and  am  to  stay  three  weeks.  Well, 
I  went  to  my  brother  Eichard's  house,  and  I 
found  my  niece  Miss  Olive  very  ill — altogether 
ill,  and  out  of  spirits.  I  don't  know  what  had 
happened  to  her,  or  whether  anything  had 
happened,  but  she  looked  pale  and  thin  and 
unhappy,  and  was  sitting  in  her  own  room 
painting  a  few  twigs  of  some  bush  or  other — 
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Ugly  things  they  were,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison— and  I  said  to  her,  "  Ohve,  why  don't 
you  get  some  pretty  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  some- 
thing from  Covent  Garden  to  copy?  What's 
the  use  of  wasting  your  time  on  such  common 
rubbish  as  that,  when  Covent  Garden  is  so 
near  ?"  And  she  said, "  Don't  be  so  disrespectful 
to  flowers  from  your  own  native  place ;  "  and  I 
cried  out,  "  My  own  native  place !  How  did 
they  come  here  ?  "  And  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  your  being  there,  and  said  she  was 
sure  you  had  been,  for  some  one  had  sent  her 
a  whole  hamperful  of  wild  flowers,  and  she 
felt  certain  that  it  could  have  been  no  one  but 
you  ;  so  I  said  you  had  been  there,  for,  you 
see,  just  by  accident  I  had  heard  of  your  sleep- 
ing one  night  at  "  The  Four  Alls,"  and  that  made 
me  able  to  tell  her ;  and  you  can't  think  how 
dehghted  she  looked  when  she  found  she  had 
guessed  right.' 

Morrison  bent  his  head  down  over  his  pic- 
ture. He  did  not  answer  this  long  speech.  He 
dared  not  speak — he  scarcely  dared  to  thinl^. 
Eose  glanced  at  him,  wondering  whether  Miss 
Lettice's  talk  was  irritating  him  beyond  endiu:- 
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ance,  or  whether  his  emotion  was  caused  by 
something  else.     What  could  it  mean  ? 

Miss  Lettice  did  not  notice  anything — not 
even  that  no  one  had  replied  to  her  speech. 
Eose  saw  her  beginning  to  speak  again,  and 
trembled.  It  was  terrible  that  Morrison  should 
be  so  disturbed  when  each  moment  was  so 
precious  !  She  would  go — she  wished  she  had 
not  come — it  was  too  cruel  that  he  should  be 
thus  tormented  by  Miss  Lettice  on  the  very  eve 
of '  sending  in.' 

'  You  have  not  seen  my  niece,  I  think,  since 
you  were  both  children  ? '  persisted  the  un- 
conscious Miss  Lettice.  She  thought  she  was 
behaving  like  a  kind  Christian  gentlewoman  by 
being  so  ready  to  meet  Morrison  on  terms  of 
equality  and  talk  to  him  so  freely. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  have  ;  I  saw  her  in  Scotland  in 
October,  and  I  met  her  at  a  party  in  Harley 
Street  on  the  6th  of  February.' 

'  Dear  me ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Lettice, '  what 
a  memory  you  have  for  dates  ;  I  wish  I  had,  I 
am  sure.  Can  you  remember  the  dates  of  your 
parties  as  well  as  that,  Eose  ?  ' 

Eose  Keithley  started  and  did  some  injury 
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to  her  drawing,  for  the  6  th  of  February  was 
the  eveniDg  which  Morrison  had  promised  to 
spend  in  her  company,  and  he  had  broken  that 
engagement,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
Miss  Ohve  Brooke.  '  What  have  I  done  ?  '  she 
cried,  noticing  that  she  had  dropped  a  brush- 
full  of  colour  on  a  delicate  part  of  her  sky. 

'  Take  care,  Eose,'  said  Morrison,  w^ho  was 
quick  to  hear  her  low  cry  of  distress  and  go  to 
the  rescue.  '  Be  cautious  how  you  work,  dear; 
you  have  no  time  now  for  anything  but  very 
careful  finishing  touches.'  His  voice  was  so 
kind  and  his  ofiered  assistance  so  prompt,  that 
his  Eose  took  heart  again  and  looked  lovingly 
n  his  face. 

'  Don't  forget  my  song,'  cried  he.  His  song 
was  a  wicked  parody  on  a  very  pretty  poem  of 
George  Macdonald's  : — 

Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong ! 
A  touch  too  much,  or  a  tint  too  strong, 
And  there  follows  a  mess  and  no  end  of  pain. 
And  the  drawing  is  never  the  same  again ! 

He  soon  repaired  the  damage  and  went 
back  to  his  work,  but  Eose  soon  found  herself 
thinking  of  the  real  last  line  of  this  verse,  'And 

VOL.  III.  M 
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life  is  never  the  same  again  ! '  She  could  not 
drive  it  out  of  her  mind.  Suppose  one  of  those 
httle  things  which  make  all  go  wrong  so  easily, 
had  happened  now  ? 

Miss  Lettice  did  not  leave  her  much  time 
for  thought — she  very  soon  exclaimed,  '  Mr. 
Morrison,  I  wonder  you  do  not  go  often  to  my 
sister-in-law's  Tuesday  evening  parties ;  she  is 
fond  of  artists  and  authors,  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  I  go  out  so  little,'  he  replied, 
and  again  became  thoughtful,  for  she  had  re- 
minded him  of  his  last  Tuesday  evening  in  Harley 
Street.  Finding  everyone  so  unsociable.  Miss 
Lettice  began  to  read,  and  was  actually  silent 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Morrison  painted,  but 
his  mind  was  in  a  turmoil.  Miss  Lettice's 
stray  words  stirred  up  so  many  thoughts  of  all 
kinds.  Ambergreen  said  Olive  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Ardrossan!  Miss  Lettice  said  she  was 
eager  for  news  of  Austerfield  and  delighted 
with  his  flowers.  Did  she  care  for  him  a  httle? 
She  could  scarcely  think  of  Austerfield  without 
thinking  of  him  at  the  same  time.  She  certainly 
thought  of  Austerfield.     But  what  did  it  signify 
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what  her  thoughts  were,  when  she  was  engaged 
to  Mr.  Ardrossan  and  he  to  Eosamond  Keithley  ? 
But  was  she  engaged  to  Mr.  Ardrossan  ?  He 
turned  to  Miss  Lettice,  and  said,  '  I  hear  that 
Miss  OHve  Brooke  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Ardrossan 
— I  hope  I  do  not  take  a-  liberty  in  speaking  of 
it,  and  congratulating  you.' 

'  Engaged  to  Mr.  Ardrossan — indeed  she  is 
not ! '  cried  Miss  Lettice,  who  considered  Ohve 
nearly  twenty  years  too  young  to  think  of 
marrying.  '  I  am  certain  she  is  not.  I  should 
have  been  informed  of  it  if  she  were.' 

Morrison  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and 
then  his  eye  fell  on  Eosamond  Keithley's  duti- 
ful head,  which  was  bent  down  over  her  work. 
He  saw,  by  a  tinge  of  deeper  colour  in  her 
cheek  than  was  usual,  that  she  was  either 
anxious  about  what  she  was  doing  or  something 
else,  and  hastily  went  to  hei  side  and  whispered, 
'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  dear  ? 
Don't  forget  that  1  take  quite  as  much  interest 
in  your  work  now  as  in  my  own.' 

On  this  she  looked  so  happy  that  he  could 
not  but  be  happy  too. 

'  Eemember  me  kindly  to  Miss  Ohve  Brooke 

M  2 
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when  you  see  her,'  said  he  when  he  bade  Miss 
Lettice  good-bye. 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see  her 
until  I  return  from  Sussex.' 

'  Then  when  you  write  to  her,  perhaps.' 

'  I  am  not  much  of  a  writer,'  said  she.  '  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  have  any  opportunity  of 
giving  your  message  for  three  weeks  —  you 
know  I  stay  three  weeks  in  Sussex — I  told 
you.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  but  my  message  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever/ 


i 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

"We  lose  a  life  in  every  friend  we  lose, 

And  every  death  is  painful  but  the  last. — Landoe. 

It  was  a  dull  and  dismal  afternoon.  The 
air  was  laden  witli  moisture,  which  fell  in 
almost  imperceptibly  fine  rain.  The  streets  were 
muddy  and  wretched-looking.  Olive  was  in  her 
room  dressing  to  go  to  her  mother's  funeral. 
Much  as  she  dreaded  the  pain  of  witnessing 
such  a  ceremony,  it  would  have  hurt  her  still 
more  to  stay  away.  Her  heart  swelled  when 
she  thought  how  small  would  be  the  number 
of  those  who  would  care  to  be  present.  Her 
mother  had  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should 
wear  no  mourning,  but  on  this  one  day  she  felt 
she  must  put  on  a  black  dress.  Dr.  Brooke 
was  to  be  there,  and  Alice,  and,  as  Ohve  believed, 
no  one  else  ;  but  when  she  went  downstairs  her 
aunt  came  forward  and  said,  '  Dear  child,  I  am 
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going  witli  you.'  This  mark  of  kindness 
touclied  Olive  deeply — there  was  sacrifice  as 
well  as  love  in  it. 

'  Your  Aunt  Alice  will  go  with  us,'  said  Dr. 
Brooke.     '  We  must  call  for  her.' 

'  How  beautiful  she  is ! '  whispered  Mrs. 
Brooke  when  she  saw  Alice  Ainsley  slowly 
walking  down  the  narrow  strip  of  garden. 
'  She  has  just  the  most  beautiful  kind  of  a  face 
a  woman  can  have.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Eichard?' 

'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  dear,'  he  said 
absently. 

Arrived  at  the  Cemetery,  the  scanty  band 
of  mourners  arranged  themselves  and  followed 
the  coffin  to  the  grave.  Ohve  felt  in  a  waking- 
dream.  She  kept  repeating  to  herself  her 
mother's  words  as  transmitted  by  Alice  :  '  Tell 
my  dear  Olive  not  to  grieve  over  my  death. 
Make  her  understand  how  I  long  for  rest.  Tell 
her  that  I  shall  perhaps  be  more  with  her  now 
than  I  have  ever  been  before,  and  that  she  must 
not  pain  me  by  the  sight  of  any  sorrow.'  Olive 
felt  as  if  she  were  under  an  obligation  to  shed  no 
tears  and  think  no  repining  thoughts.     She  had 
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brought  witli  her  all  her  Austerfield  primroses 
— they  were  fresh  and  bright  as  ever.  She 
liked  the  idea  of  placing  these,  which  to  her 
mind  were  the  most  precious  flowers  she  could 
procure,  in  her  mother's  grave.  When  the 
service  was  over  she  laid  them  on  the  coffin, 
and  then  caught  hold  of  her  uncle's  arm  and 
said,  '  Now,  take  me  away.'  But  just  as  he  was 
leading  her  away,  she  turned  and  saw  Alice 
Ainsley  standing  gazing  into  the  grave  with  a 
look  in  her  face  which  plainly  revealed  that 
she  was  feeling  that  she  had  nothing  left  to  live 
for.  Ever  since  her  girlhood  Alice  had  lived 
for  one  object  only.  She  had  entirely  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  sister  who  during  all 
this  time  had  been  so  dependent  on  her,  but 
who  now  needed  no  more  help  from  anyone. 
Whither  was  she  now  to  turn  ?  Who  needed  her 
love  or  care  ?  Where  was  she  to  look  for  com- 
panionship ?  Olive  saw  the  sense  of  desolation 
which  was  overmastering  her,  and  stole  gently 
to  her  side,  slipped  her  hand  in  hers,  and  said, 
'  Aunt  Ahce,  love  me  a  little,  and  let  me  be 
with  you  sometimes.  May  I  go  home  with  you 
to-day  ? ' 
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A  pleased  smile  broke  over  Alice's  face ; 
she  kept  Olive's  hand  in  hers,  and  they  all  left 
the  Cemetery.  Silently  they  seated  themselves 
in  the  carriage,  and  now  with  one  consent  all 
the  party  looked  at  Alice  as  the  one  who 
most  needed  pity.  She  was  quite  unaware  of 
their  gaze.  She  sat  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  very  full  of  thought.  Just  as  they  were 
approaching  the  house  where  she  was  living  she 
turned  to  the  Doctor  and  exclaimed,  '  Eichard 
— I  beg  your  pardon — Dr.  Brooke,  how  very 
pale  you  are  ! ' 

'  It  is  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Brooke.  '  He  is 
a  little  tired.  He  often  looks  like  that  now — 
he  has  not  recovered  his  long  illness.' 

'  You  have  been  ill  ?  '  said  Alice  —  the 
deepest  concern  overspread  her  face,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  looked  at  him  with  undi- 
vided attention. 

'  Oh,  no,  I  am  quite  well,'  said  he.  He 
disliked  to  have  anything  said  about  his  health. 

'Pray  take  care  of  yourself,'  said  Alice 
earnestly,  and  then  no  more  was  said  until  the 
carriage  stopped  at  her  door. 

'  Olive  says  she  will  stay  with  me  till  the 
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evening,'  said  she.  '  It  is  very  kind  of  her.'  I 
have  a  great  many  things  to  arrange,  and  she 
will  help  me.  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
myself — I  think  I  shall  go  abroad.' 

Dr.  Brooke  seemed  uneasy,  and  said, '  What- 
ever you  decide  on,  Alice,  I  hope  you  under- 
stand that  you  have  friends  in  Harley  Street 
who  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you.' 

'  Yes,  do  understand  that,  dear,'  cried  Mrs. 
Brooke  with  a  warmth  which  siu-prised  her 
husband.  '  I  will  come  to  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing— if  I  may  ?  ' 

'  In  the  morning ! '  His  wife,  who  was  so 
tenacious  of  her  time  during  the  morning,  was 
offering  to  pay  this  early  visit !  Dr.  Brooke 
looked  at  Selina  in  amazement.  She  was  now 
saying  to  Alice,  '  Do  not  make  any  very  decided 
arrangements  about  the  future  until  I  have  seen 
you — please  do  not,  for  I  have  something  to 
propose  to  you.' 

'  She  surely  does  not  imagine  that  Alice  is 
very  poor,  and  wants  to  engage  her  as  amanu- 
ensis ?  '  thought  he. 

He  was  still  more  sm-prised  in  the  evening, 
for  Selina  was  dressed  for  dinner  and  in  the 
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drawing-room  even  before  the  gong  sounded,  j 
Sucli  a  thing  had  not  happened  for  years.     A 

smile  passed  over  his  face  when  he  saw  her,  | 

but  it  was  not  so  much  in  commendation  of  her  i 

punctuality  as  because  something  in  her  manner  i 

pleased  him   so   much.      He   could   not  help  : 
thinking  of  the  time  when  he  first  knew  her — 

when  she  was  a  girl  in  her  own  home — and  all  • 

through  dinner  he  was  struck  by  her  gentle  ■ 

though  tfulness.  j 

After  tea  he  usually  depended  on  an  easy-  i 

chair  and  an  amusing  book  for  the  comfort  of  i 

his   evening,  for,  though  Mrs.  Brooke's  day's  \ 

work  was  nominally  ended  at  seven,  she  inva-  | 

riably  stole  away  to  dwell  in  fond  criticism  on  ] 

the  inky  pages  produced  in  the  morning.     This  = 
evening  he  established  himself  in  a  corner  as 

usual ;  but,  happening  after  a  while  to  look  up,  ! 

he  was  surprised  to  find  he  was  not  alone —  | 

his  wife  was  sitting  staring  into  the  fire  with  \ 

folded  hands  and  very  earnest  eyes.     '  I  thought  j 

you  had  gone  off  to  your  work,'  said  he.  j 

'  I  am  never  going  to  write  again,'  she  re-  | 

plied  sadly.  | 
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'  Oil,  poor  wife,  you  have  had  a  bad  review ! 
Don't  let  that  vex  you  too  much.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  It's  a  great  deal 
worse  than  that.  In  fact,  the  reviews  one 
gives  oneself  always  are  worse  than  those  one 
gets  from  other  people.  Eichard,  I  have  been 
a  very  bad  mfe  to  you.' 

'  My  dear  Selina,  no.  I  can't  let  you  say 
that.' 

'  Yes,  I  have,  and  you  have  been  so  good 
and  kind  and  patient !  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
of  it.' 

'  Tliink  of  what  ?     What  can  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Of  your  forbearance — of  how  I  must  have 
tried  you.' 

'  What  can  make  you  talk  in  this  way. 
Selina  ?  I  am  not  making  any  complaint.  It 
is  the  very  last  thing  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do 
to-night.' 

'  But  I  am  making  a  complaint  against  my- 
self. I  seem  all  at  once  to  see  how  much  you 
have  had  to  bear,  Eichard.  I  have  tried  you 
to  the  uttermost,  I  know,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  can't  imagine  how  you  have  borne 
it  so  well.' 
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'  My  dear  Selina,  you  are  distressing  your- 
self without  a  cause.  What  can  you  be  think- 
ing of  ?  "  Under  the  circumstances  " — under 
what  circumstances  ?  '  And  the  Doctor  looked 
as  he  felt — honestly  puzzled. 

'I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  Perhaps  the 
only  good  you  have  ever  got  from  my  writing- 
novels  has  come  to  you  to-day.  My  novel- 
writing  has  made  me  understand  something 
which  I  should  never  have  understood  without 
it.  Eichard,  I  was  not  your  first  love ;  I 
thought  I  was — until  this  morning.  Your  first 
love  was  Alice  Ainsley.  Don't  interrupt  me. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  story  as  I  imagine  it — you 
shall  tell  me  if  I  am  right.  Eichard,  my  dear 
husband,  if  I  did  not  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
— if  I  did  not  know  you  loved  me,  and  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  doing  so,  and  trust  in  you 
entirely,  I  could  not  speak  to  you  as  I  am  doing 
now.' 

They  were  now  sitting  side  by  side.  He 
took  her  hand  in  his  and  waited  to  hear  what 
she  wished  to  say.  '  Eichard,  dear,  I  saw  it  all 
this  morning.  Chesterfield  married  Dorothy 
Ainsley — you   were    engaged    to    Alice.       If 
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Dorothy  was  as  beautiful  and  noble-looking  a 
woman  as  Alice  is,  it  mast  have  been  hard  to 
find  two  such  sisters  anywhere.  Chesterfield's 
trouble  brought  on  your  trouble — that's  how  I 
imagine  it  all — and  when  he  divorced  his  poor 
wife,  vour  eno-asrement  with  Alice  was  broken 
off  too.  I  see  it  all.  She  would  not  marry 
into  a  family  which  had  treated  her  sister  so 
ill — or  she  wished  to  devote  herself  to  her,  or 
you  did  not  uphold  Dorothy's  innocence  heartily 
enough — there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  it 
might  have  happened.  It  is  painful  to  think  of 
it,  but  have  I  not  guessed  the  truth  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  •  you  have.  Alice  and  I 
were  to  have  been  married.  No  time  was  fixed, 
for  I  had  my  way  to  make,  but  we  were  en- 
gaged, and  then  that  miserable  trial  came,  and 
everything  was  at  an  end  between  us.' 

'  I  can't  think  how  you  could  ever  care  for 
me  after  having  been  engaged  to  Ahce.  You 
did  love  me,  I  think,  but  she  is  so  superior — 
she  is  one  in  a  thousand.' 

'  So  are  you.  I  loved  her  most  truly  ;  but, 
Sehna,  I  loved  you  too,  and,  dear,  need  I  say 
that  I  love  you  still  ? ' 
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Mrs.  Brooke  had  never  been  so  happy  in  . 
her  hfe.  '  In  spite  of  all  I  have  done  to  make  ; 
you  unhap — no,  uncomfortable  ?  '  ' 

What  is  that  ?  Of  course  I  love  you.  I  \ 
may  sometimes  have  wished  you  would  give  \ 
more  of  your  time  to  your  house  and  children,  j 
but  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  that  you  were  | 
a  high-minded,  noble  woman.  There  is  no  | 
smallness  of  mind  in  you,  Selina.'  | 

'  I  hope  not,'  replied  Mrs.  Brooke  humbly.  \ 
She  was  afraid  she  did  not  quite  deserve  this  ] 
high  praise.  j 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  To-day  in  the  Cemetery  | 
you  somehow  or  other  guessed  that  there  \ 
had  been  a  time  when  poor  Alice  Ainsley  j 
was  more  to  me  than  anyone  else  in  the  1 
world,  and  you  at  once  became  doubly  kind  to  ■ 
her.'  \ 

'  How  could  I  be  otherwise  ?  I  felt  she  was  i 
a  thousand  times  more  worthy  of  you  than  I.  j 
I  looked  at  you  both,  and  thought  how  you  ; 
must  have  suffered.  I  was  ashamed  when  I  i 
saw  how  Httle  I  had  done  to  make  you  happy  ' 
with  me.  Eichard,  I  will  never  write  another  '. 
page.     We  will  have  the  children  home — it  is    i 
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time  they  left  school.  Let  us  have  them  with 
us  and  be  happy  together.' 

'  We  will  have  them  back,'  said  Dr.  Brooke  ; 
'  but  as  to  yom-  giving  up  your  writing,  I  exact 
no  such  sacrifice.  Do  it  at  stated  times  ;  don't 
give  it  up  altogether.' 

'  We  will  think  about  that — you  know  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  half  is 
better  than  the  whole.  Besides,  I  want  to 
please  you.' 

'  To  please  me,  dear?  Don't  class  me  with 
those  who  maintain  that  a  woman  ought  to 
have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  make  her 
husband  comfortable.' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Brooke  ;  and  then  she 
bethought  herself  and  added,  '  At  least,  I  don't 
know — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  that  was 
just  what  I  did  imagine  you  always  felt  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  my  hfe.' 

'  My  dear  wife,  you  have  lived  with  me  all 
these  years,  and  don't  know  me  better  than 
that !  No  one  likes  to  see  women  take  a  high 
place  in  the  world  better  than  I  do,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  plain  duties.  People  must  be 
faithful  over  the  little  things  which  are  com- 
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mitted  to  tlieir  charge  before  they  even  attempt 
to  meddle  with  great  ones.' 

'  But  I  always  hoped  to  earn  so  much  money 
by  writing  that  I  could  pay  for  having  every- 
thing done  for  you  in  a  way  far  superior  to 
anything  I  could  have  done.  And  after  all  I 
have  never  made  any  money  worth  mentioning. 
I  suppose  the  fact  is  my  books  are  not  clever.' 
And  the  poor  lady  sighed.  '  Well,'  she  added, 
'  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Eichard,  and 
I  am  going  to  write  no  more — that  is,  unless 
this  present  book  is  so  successful  that  it  really 
•ooks  as  if  I  ought  to  go  on.  There  is  the  bell. 
It  is  Ohve.  Let  us  finish  this  conversation 
Defore  she  comes.  Eichard,  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  I  may  invite  Alice  Ainsley  to  come  and  stay 
with  us — live  with  us,  if  she  likes — she  is  ter- 
ribly alone  ?  ' 

'  You  are  too  good,  Selina.  Do  as  you 
think  best.' 

The  bell  did  not  announce  Olive's  arrival, 
but  that  of  a  letter  for  Dr.  Brooke.  He  read 
it  with  a  curious  smile  on  his  face  ;  then  without 
speaking  thrust  it  into  his  pocket — ^he  had  not 
the  heart  to  tell  his  wife  its  contents  that  night, 
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but  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  withhold  them 
from  our  readers.  It  was  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Ullathorne,  and  Ijegan  thus  : — 

KiCHAED  Brooke, — I  have  to-day  read  your  wife's  novel. 
You  may  tell  her  so,  and  that  I  recognise  my  own  portrait,  and 
am  extremely  grateful  to  her  for  the  pains  which  she  has  be- 
stowed on  it.  You  may  also  inform  her  that  before  I  went 
abroad  last  year  I  made  my  will,  and  as  you  and  she  have  never 
worried  me  with  your  attentions,  I  left  20,000Z.  to  you,  the  same 
sum  to  her,  and  10,000Z.  to  each  of  your  children ;  but  as  I  find 
you  have  a  wife  so  richly  endowed  with  genius  that  she  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  providing  for  your  family  without  any  assistance 
from  me,  I  have  burnt  that  will,  and  shall  make  a  new  one  to- 
morrow morning,  in  which  this  very  unnecessary  bequest  will  not 

appear. 

Maey  Ullathorne. 

'  Does  that  letter  vex  you  in  any  way, 
dear?'  inquired  Mrs.  Brooke,  when  she  saw 
that  her  husband  had  suddenly  become  rather 
silent. 

'Yes — no.  It  would  have  vexed  me  ter- 
ribly if  we  had  not  had  this  talk  together.  I 
defy  anything  to  vex  me  now.' 


VOL.  III.  N 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

Thus  do  all  traitors  ; 
If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself  : 
Let  it  suffice  thee  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

As  Tou  Like  It. 


How  was  the  so-called  Lady  Brooke  to  be 
treated?  This  was  the  question  which  the 
Brookes  of  Harley  Street  lost  no  time  in  put- 
ting to  themselves  after  the  real  Lady  Brooke's 
death  and  the  disclosures  which  had  preceded 
it.  Dr.  Brooke  had  a  burning  desire  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  notice  of  the  nearest  pohceman ; 
but  being  reminded  that  that  was  incompatible 
with  letting  her  go  her  way  in  peace,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  see  or  speak  to  her 
again.  But,  after  all,  his  part  was  an  easy  one 
to  play,  for  she  had  no  wish  whatever  to  see 
him  or  to  speak  to  him,  and  never  did  either 
when  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it.     Mrs.  Brooke 
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felt  an  equal  repugnance  to  her ;  and  as  for 
Olive  she  loathed  the  very  thought  of  her.  At 
the  same  time,  all  three  considered  themselves 
bound  to  let  her  depart  quietly — that  is,  with- 
out any  open  scandal. 

Two  days  after  Ohve's  flight  from  Welbeck 
Street  Lady  Brooke  called  in  Harley  Street, 
and  was  told  that  the  whole  family  was  out. 
This  she  did  not  beheve,  and  was  furious  at 
being  denied  admittance.  On  this  particular 
day  she  had  not  meant  to  stay  long  with  Ohve  ; 
she  had  others  to  see  as  well  as  her  undutiful 
stepdaughter,  and  more  crops  of  dragons'  teeth 
to  sow  than  one.  Being  tinned  away  from 
Dr.  Brooke's  door,  she  stopped  a  cab  and  be- 
gan her  rounds  by  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Ulla- 
thome. 

'  Mary,'  said  she,  '  you  have  been  kinder  to 
me  than  any  of  Chesterfield's  sisters — I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you.  I  wish  you  would 
come  out  to  India.  The  climate  would  suit 
you  admirably,  if  you  only  stayed  six  months 
or  so.' 

Mrs.  Ullathorne  shook  her  head.     '  I  don't 
expect  to  be  long  here.     I  have  much  to  do 
■s2 
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and  to  think  of — my  house  must  be  set  in 
order.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  if  anything  is  ^\T:ong,' 
cried  Lady  Brooke,  who  was  not  conversant 
with  phraseology  of  this  kind.  '  It  is  Olive's 
fault  if  there  is  ;  she  said  she  would  look  after 
everything.' 

Mrs.  Ullathorne  growled,  but  did  not  con- 
descend to  explain.  Lady  Brooke  continued  : 
'  Mary,  what  do  you  think  of  Selina  encourag- 
ing Olive  to  set  me  at  defiance  ? ' 

'  She  is  a  novel- writing  nuisance  ! ' 

'  She  does  not  seem  to  care  for  the  feelings 
of  any  of  her  relations.  Have  you  seen  her  last 
novel  ?   They  say  it  is  rather  better  than  usual.' 

'  Bah !  I  know  the  sort  of  tiling  it  will  be. 
In  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  reviews  he  says  of  some 
book  or  other,  "  A  man  might  write  reams  of 
such  stuff,  if  he  would  only  abandon  his  mind 
to  it,"  and  he  would  have  said  the  same  of 
Selina's  rubbish.' 

'  Then  you  have  not  read  it  ?  '  persisted 
Lady  Brooke,  who  found  it  harder  than  she 
expected  to  stir  up  Mrs.  UUathorne  to  the  de- 
sired point  of  interest. 
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'  I — oh  dear,  no  ;  I  certainly  have  not  read 
it,'  rephed  that  lady  gruffly.  She  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  think  that  they  settle  the 
claims  of  any  book  by  saying,  '  I  have  not  read 
it.'  'In  fact,  I  read  no  novels.  I  leave  that 
to  poor  empty-headed  Sister  Lettice — she  is 
never  without  a  novel  in  her  hands.  But  why 
do  you  g9  on  asking  me  if  I  have  read  it  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  it  I  ought  to  see  ?  Has  she 
been  putting  us  all  in  it  ? ' 

'  They  say  so.  I  have  not  read  it  myself, 
but  I  have  it  here  and  soon  shall,'  said  Lady 
Brooke,  tapping  the  first  volume  of  '  Cross-and- 
Fifty,'  of  which  she  had  devoured  every  word 
'  I  expect  to  find  a  portrait  of  myself  in  it  when 
I  do.' 

'  It's  of  no  consequence  what  she  does  ;  she 
is  welcome  to  put  me  into  every  book  she 
writes,  if  she  chooses.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
trouble  myself  to  read  any  of  them.' 

'  Oh,  she  wouldn't  put  you  in — she  wouldn't 
take  such  a  liberty.' 

'  I  feel  quite  indifferent,'  rej^lied  Mrs.  Ulla- 
thorne,  whose  curiosity  was  now  piqued  to  the 
uttermost.     '  People  must  describe  somebody. 
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I  dare  say  my  character  will  do  as  well  for  lier 
as  another.' 

Lady  Brooke  chatted  a  while  longer  and 
then  left,  but  she  purposely  forgot  to  take  with 
her  the  first  volume  of  '  Cross-and-Fifty,'  and 
she  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  Mrs. 
Ullathorne  discovered  it  and  began  to  read  it 
with  all  the  spectacle-power  at  her  command. 
Lady  Brooke  then  went  to  Mrs.  Eaymond's. 
'I  have  come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you, 
Esther,'  said  she.  '  Olive  has  left  my  lodgings 
and  gone  to  Harley  Street.  I  don't  know  why. 
Don't  you  think  that  Eichard  and  Selina  are 
behaving  very  ill.' 

'  They  are  odd  people,'  replied  Mrs.  Eay- 
mond,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

'  I  must  see  Olive  before  I  leave  England — 
about  the  Filoselle  business,  you  know ;  but  if 
they  won't  let  me  do  so,  will  you  undertake  to 
talk  to  her  about  it?  The  woman  has  been 
asking  rather  disagreeable  questions — she  is  not 
so  civil  as  she  ought  to  be.' 

'  She  is  a  fool !  She  must  have  heard  about 
Mr.  Ardrossan.' 

'  Yes,  of  course ;  but  she  is  very  pertinacious. 
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Someone  has  told  her  that  Ohve  is  gomg  back 
to  India  with  me  ;  so  I  suppose  she  thought  it 
was  off.' 

'  If  it  were  not  for  the  Ardrossan  affair, 
Ohve  could  not  do  better  than  go  there — she 
would  be  snapped  up  directly.' 

'  She  would  not  go  there.  She  hates  me  ; 
and  then  Chesterfield  is  so  strange  about  her. 
He  sits  and  thinks  of  that  dreadful  divorce  busi- 
ness until  he  is  quite  low-spirited.  That's  why  I 
have  given  myself  so  much  trouble  about  Olive 
— I  can't  bear  to  see  him  look  so  dismal.  He 
would  be  happier  if  she  were  married.  She  is 
a  sullen,  disagreeable  girl — at  least,  she  is  so 
now.  I  should  have  thought  she  might  have 
been  very  happy  with  me.  I  could  have  gone 
on  with  her,  I  am  siu:e,  if  she  would  have 
allowed  me.  I  could  live  with  anyone  who 
was  at  all  nice  to  me.' 

This  was  perfectly  true.  Lady  Brooke  could 
have  spent  years  in  Olive's  company  untroubled 
by  any  thought  of  the  injury  which  she  had 
done  her.  Lady  Brooke  never  suffered  from 
remorse — ^had  no  compunctious  visitings  of  any 
kind,  unless,  as  was  rarely  the  case,  she  saw 
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that  she  had  missed  some  good  which  had  once 
been  within  her  grasp. 

'  Is  Ohve  sullen  ?     Well,  I'll  talk  to  her.' 

'Do.  Make  her  understand  her  position 
thoroughly.     It  really  is  necessary.' 

'  Indeed  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Eaymond  gravely. 
'  It  would  not  do  to  have  it  known  and  talked 
about.' 

Lady  Brooke  waited  until  the  last  day  of 
her  stay  in  England  before  she  again  tried  to 
see  Olive.  When  she  arrived  in  Harley  Street, 
Mrs.  Brooke,  who  had  been  on  guard  for  days 
to  keep  her  away  from  Olive,  had  just  gone  out 
on  business.  Dr.  Brooke  too  was  out.  John 
had  been  told  not  to  allow  Lady  Brooke  to 
enter  the  house,  but  Lady  Brooke  would  take 
no  denial. 

'  Miss  Brooke  is  in  her  own  room  lying 
down,  you  say,  and  can  see  no  one  !  She  can't 
object  to  see  her  own  mother.  If  anything  is 
said  about  your  letting  me  go  upstairs  to  her, 
I'll  take  all  the  blame  on  myself.  I  must  see 
her.'  I  am  surprised  that  anyone  should  think  of 
trying  to  prevent  me ! '  And  without  hstening 
to   another   word,  and    nimble  as    a    girl   of 
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seventeen,  slie  ran  upstairs  and  made  her  way 
into  Olive's  room. 

Olive  was  not  lying  down  or  ill,  but  sitting 
by  the  window,  trying  to  copy  the  colour  of 
Wilhe's  sycamore-buds.  They  were  in  a  Sal- 
viati  glass  before  her,  and  both  her  work  itself 
and  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  very 
pleasant  to  her. 

'  Olive,'  said  Lady  Brooke,  as  she  burst 
thus  suddenly  in  on  her,  '  I  have  come  to  see 
you,  because  to-morrow  I  leave  England.' 

Olive  rose  and  grasped  the  edge  of  the 
table  to  support  herself.  Then  she  stood  look- 
ing at  her  stepmother  with  as  much  calmness 
as  she  could  muster,  but  with  an  expression  of 
intense  dismay  and  dislike. 

'Ohve,'  said  Lady  Brooke  gently,  'you 
seem  to  have  some  very  strong  feeling  against 
me.  I  have  none  against  you.  I  do  not  like 
to  go  to  another  quarter  of  the  world  with  the 
impression  that  something  is  amiss  between  us. 
I  know  girls  often  dislike  their  stepmothers, 
but  still  I  have  not  been  such  an  unkind  one  to 
you  that  you  need  w^ish  not  to  see  me  before  I 
go.     Now,  have  I  ?  * 
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Olive  was  silent;  she  was  struggling  with 
emotions  of  the  most  painful  kind,  which,  in 
obedience  to  her  mother's  wish,  she  was  de- 
sirous to  conceal. 

'  You  left  my  lodgings  suddenly  more  than 
a  week  ago — you  have  twice  left  my  house  in 
the  same  way  without  telling  me — once  you 
say  it  was  to  avoid  seeing  a  gentleman.  You 
can't  plead  that  excuse  this  time,  for  you  went 
away  with  one.  It  was  very  odd  of  you  to  do 
that ;  but  be  odd  if  you  hke — only  don't  be  so 
remarkably  unfriendly.  Why  have  you  shut 
yourself  up  here  and  done  your  best  not  to  see 
me?' 

'  I — I  thought  it  was  better  not '  Olive 

began. 

'Why  better  not?  I  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  gaining  your  affection,  but  I  have  done 
nothing  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  stay 
under  the  same  roof  with  me  for  the  two  or 
three  days  which  had  to  pass  before  I  left. 
Think  how  strange  it  must  seem  to  everyone  ! 
Ohve,  your  father's  wife  has  at  any  rate  a  right 
to  be  treated  with  the  appearance  of  respect.' 

'Don't  speak  of  this  to  me,'  cried  Olive, 

I 
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putting  the  greatest  constraint  on  herself     •  Do 
not  make  me  say ' 

'  But  I  want  you  to  say  all  that  you  have 
to  say — I  want  to  know  how  I  am  to  answer 
your  father  when  he  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
your  treatment  of  me.' 

'  Tell  him  what  .you  like — only  leave  me 
alone.' 

'  Leave  you  alone !  You  talk  in  a  way 
which  I  don't  understand.' 

'  Leave  me,'  said  Olive  faintly  ;  'leave  me,  I 
beg  of  you — I  must  not  try  to  make  you 
understand.' 

On  this  Lady  Brooke's  pale  face  flushed 
rose-red,  and  she  exclaimed,  '  Do  you  order  me 
to  leave  the  room,  Olive  ? '  Then  she  changed 
her  manner  and  said,  almost  tearfully,  '  I  give 
you  my  solemn  word  of  honour  that  I  have 
tried  to  be  a  good  mother  to  you.' 

The  words  which  she  heard,  the  restraint 
which  she  was  compelled  to  put  on  herself,  the 
terrible  excitement  of  the  scene,  were  almost 
more  than  Olive  could  endure  ;  she  sank  into 
her  chair  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  She 
was  almost  beside   herself  with   pain.     Lady 
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Brooke's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  ;  she  saw  how 
she  was  suffering,  and  said  kindly,  '  Dear  child, 
I  have  only  come  to  say  good-bye — I  am  going 
back  to  your  father.  What  am  I  to  say  to 
him?' 

'What  you  think  right,'  replied  Olive 
very  bitterly. 

'  That's  not  what  I  meant.  Of  course  I 
will  try  to  say  what  is  right,'  said  Lady  Brooke 
simply,  as  if  she  were  quite  too  good  and  high- 
minded  to  do  otherwise.  '  I  mean  to  make  hght 
of  the  little  differences  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween us.  Indeed,  I  daresay  before  I  reach 
India  I  shall  have  forgotten  them ;  but  that's 
not  what  I  wanted  to  sa}^ — I  meant  that  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  you  were 
about  to  make  a  happy  marriage.' 

Olive  looked  up  with  flashing  eyes,  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  was  so  proudly  indignant 
that  Lady  Brooke  cried,  '  You  surely  don't  ob- 
ject to  my  taking  an  interest  in  you  ?  ' 

*  I  do.  I  will  not  have  it !  Leave  me  and 
my  future,  and  all  that  concerns  me,  entirely 
alone ! ' 

'  Ohve,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
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self !  You  know  that  I  came  back  to  England 
entirely  on  your  account.  I  did  not  want  you 
to  feel  yourself  an  outcast.' 

'  I  do  not  know  it  or  believe  it.  I  did  not 
feel  an  outcast  before  you  came.  Besides,  in 
my  family,  the  outcasts  have  been  the  noblest 
people.' 

'Taunts,  sneers,  endless  reproaches — that's 
what  I  have  from  you,  Olive.  Well,  I  will  go 
away,  knowing  that  I  have  done  my  very  best 
to  be  a  good  mother  to  you.' 

'  "  Mother  "  !  Don't  use  the  word !  No  one 
can  be  so  good  to  a  child  as  her  own  mother — 
you  should  have  left  me  mine  ! ' 

'  I  should  have  left  you  yours  !  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  losing  her.  Olive,  at 
last  you  drive  me  to  speak  openly — it  will  save 
pain  in  the  end.  You  are  making  yourself 
miserable  by  believing  that  letter  which  Hannah 
Deanham  wrote  to  you.  I  know  you  are. 
She  wrote  to  you,  and  she  wrote  to  me  too. 
She  is  a  person  who  will  tell  lies  on  any  side,  if 
she  is  but  well  paid.' 
jP>  '  I  paid  her  nothing,'  said  Olive  very  bit- 
terly. 
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'  I  dare  say  not ;  you  perhaps  had  not  the  ■ 
opportunity  of  seeing  her,  but  you  beheve  the 
low  gossip  she  put  in  her  letter.  You  are  in-  ■ 
fluenced  against  me  by  a  servant — and  yet  you  | 
know  what  she  hinted  at  is  untrue.  The  law; 
proved  it  to  be  so.  Your  poor  mother — I  do ; 
not  wish  to  pain  you  by  speaking  ill  of  her —  | 
was  very  giddy  and  unprincipled.'  | 

Ohve  was  goaded  to  the  last  pitch  of  endu-  , 
ranee.  For  a  moment  she  looked  almost  I 
piteously  in  Lady  Brooke's  face.  The  words 
'  Leave  me,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  will  drive  me  i 
to  say  what  I  ought  not,'  were  on  her  lips  ;  but : 
Lady  Brooke's  face  was  hard  as  iron,  and  she  I 
added,  '  Her  conduct  nearly  killed  your  father.'  \ 

Olive  sprang  to  her  feet,  opened  a  drawer  j 
in   a   cabinet,   took   out  a  small  packet,  and  i 
cried,  '  Don't  repeat  that  lie  again !     You  have  ; 
said  it  very  often  to  me.     Whatever  was  done  ; 
to  hurt  my  father  was  done  by  you — you  have 
neither  heart  nor  conscience.     This  parcel  is 
yours — take  it  and  go,  and  never  come  near 
me  again  I '     And  as  Olive  spoke  she  pushed  i 
towards  Lady  Brooke  a  small  packet — not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  encountered  the  risk  of  I 
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touching  her  hand  by  giving  it  otherwise. 
Outside  the  parcel  was  written,  '  Part  of  fifty- 
pounds  of  Lady  Brooke's  money  left  by  Hannah 
Deanham  for  the  use  of  her  sister  Mary,  now 
residing  at  33  Mulberry  Street,  Bethnal  Green, 
which  Mary  Gardiner  desires  to  return,  now 
that  she  knows  that  it  was  earned  by  a  crime.' 

Olive  had  not  intended  to  give  this  to  Lady 
Brooke  herself — she  had  meant  to  send  it  to 
her ;  hence  this  long  explanation  outside. 
Lady  Brooke  started  when  she  read  it,  and 
turned  very  pale.  Then  she  looked  almost 
piteously  at  Olive  and  said,  '  You  have  seen 
Mary  Gardiner  ?     She  is  in  England ! ' 

'  I  have  seen  her,  and  heard  her  story,  and 
have  in  my  possession  proof  that  it  is  true.' 

'  It  is  not  true,  and  no  such  proof  can  exist. 
Hannah  Deanham's  word  is  as  much  to  be 
relied  on  as  her  sister's.' 

'  I  have  four  letters  of  Hannah  Deanham's, 
in  each  of  which  she  owns  that  she  committed 
perjury  by  your  instigation.' 

'  Tell  me  what  you  intend  to  do  ? '  said 
Lady  Brooke,  after  a  dismayed  pause.  Her 
voice   faltered — she    seemed    to    acknowledge 
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that  her  future  was  in  Olive's  power.     Olive  j 
shook  her  head — words  failed  her.  ! 

'  Olive,'  pleaded  Lady  Brooke,  '  your  father  | 
and  I  have  lived  very  happily  together  for  i 
nearly  twenty  years.     It  seems  a  terrible  thing  | 

to  ruin  the  rest  of  his  life — he  is  an  old  man  : 

\ 
now. 

'Do  not  talk  to  me  of  your  happiness,'  • 
cried  Olive  wildly.  '  How  dare  you  ?  If  J 
you  have  lived  happily  with  him  you  must  be  | 
a  wretch  to  be  able  to  do  'it.  Did  you  never  i 
think  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved  so  much  be-  \ 
fore  you  married  him,  and  of  the  state  to  which  i 
you  had  brought  her  ?  '  I 

'  Of  course  I  did.     But  most  of  her  un-  j 
happiness  was   caused   by   her   brother ;    you  • 
must  know  that.     She  never  even  pretended  to 
love  her  husband.'  ] 

'  She  tried  to  love  him ;  she  would  have  :; 
loved  him  in  the  end.  She  faithftilly  did  her  j 
duty  to  him.  She  obeyed  him  when  he  told  \ 
her  to  forbid  Mr.  Lilburn  to  come  to  the  house  ;  j 
and  if  she  did  not  love  him  quite  as  much  as  I 
she  ought  to  have  done,  she  must  have  loved  1 
her  child.     You  were  her  greatest  friend,  and  \ 
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you  robbed  her  of  her  husband  and  home  and 
child.  You  took  from  her  her  good  name,  and 
left  her  nothing — not  even  her  reason!  For 
twenty  years  she  lived,  sometimes  quite  mad 
with  misery,  always  half  beside  herself.  I  have 
been  told  that  her  one  cry,  day  and  night,  used 
to  be,  "  Let  me  have  my  child  back."  ' 

'You  can  see  her  now,'  pleaded  Lady 
Brooke  ;  '  she  has  got  you  back  now.' 

'  She  is  dead ! ' 

'  Dead  ! '  echoed  Lady  Brooke. 

'  Yes,  dead ;  she  died  a  few  hours  after  she 
saw  me.  She  had  lived  in  poverty  and  disgrace 
— not  allowed  to  see  her  own  child.  She  knew 
that  if  ever  I  heard  her  name  at  all,  it  would 
be  as  that  of  a  woman  too  wicked  to  be  loved.' 

'  If  she  is  dead,'  cried  Lady  Brooke  eagerly 
— '  I  did  not  know  it,  of  course,  or  I  would  not 
have  spoken  as  I  did — but  if  she  is  dead,  you 
have  no  reason  to  do  such  a  cruel  thing  as 
making  Mary  Gardiner's  story  public  would  be. 
Why  should  you  disturb  our  happiness,  Olive  ? 
No  one  will  be  the  better  for  it  if  you  do.' 

Olive's  lip  curled.  There  was  no  making 
this  woman   think  of  anyone  but  herself.     I 

VOL.  III.  0 
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don't  envy  your  happiness,'  she  said  most 
bitterly, '  but  I  am  not  going  to  disturb  it.  My 
mother's  last  words  were  that  she  did  not  wish 
the  truth  to  be  made  known.  She  said  that 
my  father  had  chosen  to  doubt  her  when,  if  he 
had  trusted  her,  his  doing  so  would  have  made 
all  the  difference,  and  that  it  was  nothing  to 
her  now  if  he  changed  his  opinion.  She  did 
not  want  him  to  be  miserable,  or  your  children 
to  be  branded  with  disgrace.  I  shall  obey  her 
wishes — you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.' 

'  It  was  very  noble  of  her,  and  very  sensible 
too.     Olive,  one  thing  I  must  beg  of  you.' 

'  Ask  nothing  of  me — say  no  more  ;  go 
back  to  my  father  and  be  happy  if  you  can. 
I  have  told  you  what  my  mother  said.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you.  I  only  wish  you 
would  go  out  of  my  sight.' 

Lady  Brooke  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
The  strongest  feeling  of  her  nature  was  a  de- 
sire to  be  at  ease  in  mind  and  body.  She 
earnestly  wished  that  Olive  would  say  just  one 
word  or  two  which  would  recur  to  her  memory 
when  she  recalled  this  scene,  and  enable  her  to 
feel  that,  terrible  as  the  interview  had  been,  it 
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had  on  tlie  whole  ended  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  She  did  not  wish  to  remember 
that  she  had  been  driven  forth  with  shame  and 
contempt.  She  looked  to  see  if  there  was  any 
sign  of  Ohve  softening.  She  could  see  none. 
'I  leave  England  to-morrow.  We  shall  pro- 
bably never  meet  again/  said  she,  thinking  that 
this  might  lead  to  the  comforting  sentence 
being  spoken. 

'  Meet  again  ! '  cried  Olive.  '  I  will  never 
see  you  again — how  dare  you  speak  of  such  a 
thing,  after  what  you  have  done  ?  '  And  as  she 
spoke  her  gaze  was  unflinching. 

Lady  Brooke  could  not  meet  it — she  hesi- 
tated and  almost  trembled.  How  was  she  to 
leave  the  room  ?  '  You  have  behaved  very 
well '  she  began. 

'  Hush ! '  cried  Olive.  '  I  will  listen  to  no 
more,  certainly  not  to  thanks.  I  have  obeyed 
my  mother,  that  is  all.  Leave  me  at  once,  if 
you  please ;  I  can  bear  no  more  of  this.' 

Lady  Brooke  tiurned,  and,  with  her  head 
bent  down  in  as  much  of  shame  as  she  was 
capable  of  feeling,  crept  out  of  the  room  and 
left  the  house. 

0  2 
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CHAPTEE  XLII. 

Widow.  And  now  you  know  my  meaning-. 
XatJi.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Bos.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urged. 

As  You  lAke  It. 

Mrs.  Eaymond  had  at  least  a  dozen  en- 
gagements for  a  certain  April  afternoon,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  them  which  did  not  seem 
to  promise  a  very  fair  amoimt  of  enjoyment ; 
but  she  left  them  all  unfulfilled,  and  went  to 
Harley  Street  to  speak  to  her  niece  Olive  on  a 
matter  of  importance.  '  I  don't  like  having  to 
do  this,'  thought  she.  'I  don't  like  it  at  all, 
but  I  have  no  choice.  Olive  can't  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  want  any  advice  from  me  about  Mr. 
Ardrossan,  but  I  must  keep  my  promise.'  She 
asked  if  Mrs.  Brooke  was  at  home.  For  years, 
when  she  had  put  that  question,  John  had 
muttered  sulkily.  '  She  is  in  the  study,  ma'am. 
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She  told  me  to  say  she  was  engaged/  To  this 
she  had  as  invariably  responded,  '  Oh,  very 
well ;  say  I've  called.'  For  Mrs.  Eaymond, 
once  a  great  beauty,  and  still,  as  she  hoped,  a 
very  fascinating  woman,  didn't  see  why  she 
need  show  any  anxiety  to  see  her  inky-fingered 
and  absorbed  sister-in-law,  imless  her  sister-in- 
law  had  an  equal  desire  to  see  her. 

To-day  John  looked  alert  and  said,  'Mrs. 
Brooke  is  at  home  ;  she's  in  the  drawing-room.' 

'Alone?' 

'  Yes,  alone,  ma'am.' 

'Writmg?' 

'  Oh  dear,  no,  ma'am.' 

Mrs.  Eaymond  could  not  beheve  her  senses. 
'  Selma,'  said  she,  '  I  want  to  talk  to  you  ;  but 
first  tell  me  if  you  have  brought  Mary  UUa- 
thorne  round  ? ' 

'  No.' 

•  Have  you  tried  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Eichard  went,  and  said  he  was  very 
sorry  I  had  made  one  of  my  characters  seem  to 
be  rather  like  her  by  seizing  on  two  or  tliree  of 
her  httle  peculiarities ' 

'  You  don't  mean  that  you  allowed  him  to 
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own  that  any  part  of  that  character  was  drawn 
from  her  ? ' 

'  I  could  not  help  doing  that — ^you  see,  it 
was.' 

'  You  should  have  sworn  that  you  drew  it 
from  me.  You  should  have  sworn  anything, 
to  put  her  in  a  good-humour  again.' 

Mrs.  Brooke  looked  indignant.  '  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  untruths  for  the  sake  of  her 
money.' 

'  I  would  tell  mountains  of  untruths  for  it. 
What  would  I  not  say  and  swear? — I  would 
even  maintain  that  she  was  sweet-tempered. 
She  will  never  forgive  you.' 

'  It  is  vexing,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  I  am 
sorry,  for  Eichard's  sake.  Esther,  what  a  run 
that  book  would  have  if  only  we  could  put  a 
flyleaf  into  it  saying,  "  This  book  has  cost  the 
author  a  legacy  of  70,000/. "  !  I  really  do 
think  a  generous  public  would  hasten  to  make 
good  the  loss.  However,  I  shall  always  be 
grieved  to  think  that  I  have  hurt  her  feelings.' 

'  Never  mind  her  feelings.  She  has  none. 
I  don't  care  a  pin  for  that  part  of  the  matter. 
I  am  thinking  of  poor  Eichard — ^it  must  be  a 
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fearful  disappointment  to  him.  Vincent  would 
have  killed  me  if  I  had  done  such  a  thing. 
Selina,  tell  me  about  Olive  and  Mr.  Ardrossan. 
She  will  accept  him,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Ardrossan !  Is  he  likely  to  propose 
to  her?' 

Mrs.  Eaymond  stared — this  vernal  sim- 
plicity, this  mental  opacity,  was  quite  beyond 
her  power  of  comprehension. 

'He  certainly  has  been  a  great  deal  here 
lately,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him.  He  comes 
every  other  day.' 

'  Well,  what  does  that  look  like  ? ' 

'  I  have  never  remarked  that  he  was  fond  of 
Ohve.' 

'  Will  she  accept  him  if  he  offers  to  her  ? ' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Eaymond  impatiently. 

'  But  he  is  far  too  old  for  her — he  must  be 
twenty  years  older  than  she  is.' 

'  If  he  were  forty  years  older,  it  would  still 
be  a  splendid  match  for  her  !  Selina,  do  show 
a  little  more  worldly  wisdom.  Ill  go  and 
speak  to  Ohve.     Where  is  she  ?  ' 

She  went  to  her  niece.  She  approached 
the  subject  daintily  and  delicately  ;  but  as  soon 
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as  Olive  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  meaning,  she 
was  up  in  arms  in  a  moment,  and  cried,  '  Aunt 
Esther,  you  are  as  bad  as  my  stepmother ! 
That  is  just  the  way  in  which  she  used  to  talk 
to  me  as  soon  as  any  gentleman  had  said  three 
or  four  civil  things  to  me.' 

'  Quite  right  too.  Only  a  part  of  a  mother's 
duty.  Olive  dear,  your  stepmother,  as  you 
call  her,  is  gone,  and  nothing  I  say  can  make 
any  difference  now ;  but  I  must  say  that  you 
treated  that  poor  woman  very  ill.  Let  me 
speak — don't  be  vexed  with  me.  I  am  your 
aunt,  and  have  known  you  since  you  were  a 
baby — you  really  treated  her  cruelly.  Forgive 
me,  but  I  must  for  once  remind  you  that  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar ;  and  if,  when  she 
came  to  England,  she  had  left  you  to  yoiu"self, 
and  not  taken  you  everywhere  with  her,  as  she 
did,  no  one  could  have  blamed  her.  She  was 
not  bound  to  feel  much  interest  in  you,  but  she 
did.  She  devoted  herself  to  you  all  the  time 
she  was  here,  and  never  once  left  you  for  any 
pleasant  visit  of  her  own.' 

'She  was  afraid  to  leave  me.  She  was 
keeping  watch  to  see  that  certain  persons  of 
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whom  she  was  much  afraid  did  not  approach 
me.  She  was  in  constant  terror  lest  they  should 
tell  me  things  which  it  was  important  for  her 
to  conceal.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Olive !  your  Aunt  Selina  has 
infected  you  with  her  love  of  imagining  plots 
for  novels.' 

'Aunt  Esther,  this  is  a  painful  subject,  but 
my  stepmother  has  gone,  and  you  may  as  well 
know  the  truth  about  her.  It  is  a  secret 
which  I  am  forbidden  to  make  pubhc.  It  must 
not  be  known  beyond  our  own  family.  Go  to 
Aunt  Selina  and  ask  her  to  tell  you  what  we 
know  about  my  stepmother.  I  would  rather 
you  should  hear  it  from  her  than  from  me.' 

Mrs.  Eaymond  began  to  be  afraid  that  Olive 
was  mad.  More  than  once  lately  she  had  seen 
signs  of  great  mental  excitement  in  her,  and 
had  feared  that  there  was  a  danger  of  her  being 
attacked  by  her  mother's  terrible  malady.  She 
looked  anxiously  at  her  now,  and  crept  away 
to  Mrs.  Brooke,  not  really  believing  that  there 
was  anything  to  hear,  but  wishful  to  pacify 
Olive. 

After  some  time  she  returned,  looking  pale 
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and  nervous,  and  as  if  she  had  received  a  shock 
she  would  not  readily  forget.  She  stooped  and 
kissed  Olive,  and  said,  '  Dear  child,  your  aunts 
have  always  loved  you ;  they  must  now  love 
you  more  than  ever.  What  I  have  heard 
makes  me  still  more  anxious  to  say  what  I 
came  to  say.  Don't  be  vexed  with  me  if  I  try 
to  gather  from  you  what  yoiu:  intentions  are 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Ardrossan.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant that  you  should  have  a  home  of  your 
own.' 

'  Is  it  not  rather  indelicate  to  begin  to  settle 
what  you  will  do  about  a  gentleman  who  has 
never  so  much  as  shown  that  he  has  any  inten- 
tion of  asking  you  to  marry  him  ?  '  cried  Olive. 

'  Oh,  it  is  constantly  done,'  said  Mrs.  Eay- 
mond.  '  You  must  have  an  idea  what  you  will 
do.' 

'  He  is  very  kind  to  me,  but  he  does  not 
care  for  me  in  the  way  you  seem  to  think.' 

'  I  know  better.  Olive,  he  is  a  charming 
man — so  handsome,  so  intellectual,  so  distin- 
guished-looking ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Olive  warmly  ;  '  he  really  is.' 

'  Oh,  I  see  it  is  all  right.     I  was  siu-e  you 
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could  not  be  blind  to  his  attractions.  I  need 
say  no  more.' 

'  I  am  not  blind  to  his  attractions.  I  like 
him  immensely,  and  it  would  be  very  ungrateful 
if  I  didn't ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that,  supposing 
such  a  very  unlikely  thhig  happened  as  that  he 
should  propose  to  me,  I  should  not  accept 
him.' 

'But  that's  absurd — so  absurd  that  I  can't 
believe  it.  Have  you  any  reason  for  refusing 
him?' 

'  No  very  special  reason,'  replied  Olive,  look- 
ing rather  confused. 

'  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  very  special  reason  why  you  ought  to  accept 
him — why  you  must  accept  him,  indeed.  If 
you  refuse  him,  a  very  terrible  thing  will 
happen — there  will  be  a  fearful  scandal.' 

Olive  looked,  as  she  felt,  intensely  curious, 
but  waited  for  her  aunt  to  continue  ;  and  Mrs. 
Eaymond  slowly  and  painfully  revealed  to  her 
that  when  Lady  Brooke  came  to  England  she 
had  felt  her  resources  entirely  inadequate  to 
clothing  a  beautiful  girl  like  herself  for  fashion- 
able society,  where  endless  changes  of  costume 
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and  the  most  lavish  expenditure  are  required, 
and  she  had  adopted  a  plan  not  by  any  means 
unheard  of  in  the  set  to  which  she  belonged. 
She  had  taken  her  to  Madame  Filoselle — a  lady 
who,  as  it  was  well  known — though  such  things 
are  not  spoken  of — was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
six  young  ladies  under  her  protection,  as  it 
were,  and  clothing  them  entirely,  from  their 
first  entrance  into  society  until  their  marriage. 
This  she  always  did  with  the  utmost  hberality 
and  secresy,  but,  of  course,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  first  was  that  the  young  lady 
herself  was  so  beautiful  and  attractive  in  every 
way  that  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  she 
would  be  sought  in  marriage  by  men  of  rank 
and  wealth,  if  only  she  was  enabled  by  Madame 
Filoselle's  assistance  to  appear  to  advantage  in 
the  society  which  they  frequented.  Then,  too, 
she  was  to  make  this  good  marriage  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Thirdly,  Madame  Filoselle's 
bill — which  would  naturally  be  much  larger 
because  of  her  having  to  wait  for  the  money, 
and  because  the  transaction  involved  some  risk 
— was  to  be  paid  by  the  bride  soon  after  she 
had   secured  her  rich  husband ;  after  which. 
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common  gratitude  would  demand  that  she  should 
continue  to  order  all  her  dresses  from  the 
arbiter  of  her  fate — Madame  Filoselle.  Mrs. 
Eaymond  told  this  to  Olive  in  her  own  words  and 
with  many  assurances  that  it  was  a  common 
enough  arrangement.  People  did  not  talk  of 
such  things,  of  course,  but  everyone  of  a  certain 
class  knew  quite  well  that  they  were  done. 
Olive  heard  her  in  silence  and  the  deepest 
shame.  Her  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  her 
hands  were  clasped  in  helpless  dismay  ;  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  not  find  words  to  speak.  Her 
aunt  was  pleased  to  see  that  she  recognised 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  ;  she  was  certain 
that  she  would  make  no  difficulty  now.  Mr. 
Ardrossan  was  the  rock  of  safety  to  which  she 
would  fly  and  cling — what  else  could  she  do  ? 

'  So  that's  the  long  and  short  of  my  story,' 
said  Mrs.  Eaymond.  '  Don't  let  it  vex  you. 
One  is  apt  to  be  startled  at  a  thing  of  this  kind 
on  first  hearing  of  it,  but  it  seemed  the  kindest 
and  best  arrangement  we  could  make  to  secure 
your  happiness,  and  it's  continually  done. 
There  are  always  six  girls  in  society  who  are 
dressed  this  way.     Women  like  Madame  Filo- 
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selle  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  an  immensity 
of  good.  Many  a  pretty,  nice  girl,  who  has  a 
good  home  and  husband  of  the  right  sort,  would 
be  in  a  very  different  plight  if  she  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  please  Madame  Filoselle 
when  taken  to  her.  You  are  astonished,  I  see,' 
added  Mrs.  Eaymond,  who  was  a  little  uneasy 
at  Olive's  strange  looks  and  silence.  '  Of  course 
you  must  be.  But  you  must  own  that  Madame 
Eiloselle  has  kept  her  part  of  the  bargain  most 
handsomely.  She  grudges  nothing  when  once 
she  takes  a  fancy  and  sees  that  her  efforts  will 
be  rewarded  with  success.  She  took  to  you 
amazingly.  She  is  beginning  to  be  rather  im- 
patient, though.  You  see,  most  of  her  young 
ladies  get  something  settled  during  their  first 
season.  She  is  beginning  to  fidget  a  little,  but 
I  am  sure  she  will  go  on  being  nice  for  some 
time  to  come — quite  long  enough  for  you  to  do 
all  you  want.' 

All  the  blood  in  Olive's  body  seemed  to 
rush  to  her  face  as  she  said,  '  So  help  me  God, 
I  will  never  wear  one  thing  that  has  come  from 
her  house  again ! ' 

'  You  dislike  the  idea  of  the  arrangement 
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SO  much  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Eaymond,  without  the 
most  remote  conception  of  how  Olive  loathed 
the  ignominy  to  which  she  had  so  unconsciously 
been  pledged.  'I  can  readily  imagine  your 
doing  so.  We  won't  speak  of  it  again — only  it 
is  right  you  should  know  of  it — you  would  be 
acting  in  the  dark  if  you  didn't.  But  don't 
worry  yourself,  dear  ;  it  will  be  all  right.  You 
will  marry  Mr.  Ardrossan — he  is  a  charming 
man,  and,  what  is  better  still,  he  is  as  rich  as 
a  Jew.  She  won't  expect  to  be  paid  the  whole 
sum  you  owe  her  at  once — you  can  give  it  to 
her  little  by  little,  as  you  have  it.' 

'  How  horrible  !  How  shameful !  Do  you 
mean  that  I  am  to  steal  it  when  I  can  do  so 
unobserved  ?  '  asked  Olive  bitterly.  '  Aunt,  we 
may  as  well  understand  each  other.  If  I  loved 
Mr.  Ardrossan  so  much  that  I  knew  refusing 
him  actually  meant  dying,  I  would  still  refuse 
Mm.  After  what  you  have  told  me,  nothing 
should  ever  induce  me  to  accept  him.  You  and 
my  stepmother  made  this  bargain.  I  know 
what  kind  of  a  woman  she  is,  but  I  did  think 
that  you  would  be  worlds  above  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  degradation  as  this  ! ' 
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'  Olive,  say  what  you  like — it  is  natural —  ■ 
you  are  taken  by  surprise.     I  won't  be  offended 
with  you.     I  must  put  the  matter  plainly  before 

you.     You  will  be  obliged  to   marry  Mr.  Ar-  : 
drossan,  or  someone  else  who  is  rich  enough  to 

pay  for  all  the  things   you  have  had.     They  \ 

must  be  paid  for — that  woman  won't  go  with-  ; 

out  her  money.'  ; 

'  I  would  die  rather  than  do  such  an  in- 
famous thing.'  I 

'  Nonsense,  dear  !      Just  look  what   much  i 

i 

worse  things  than  this  are  done  every  day  by  \ 
people,  and  good  people  too,  for  the  sake  of 

securing  things  they  want.     It's  absurd  to  think  ' 

so  seriously  of  it.     Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Ar-  \ 

drossan  will  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  your  bill,  \ 
and  do  anything  else  for  you  ;  and  if  you  have 
scruples  of  conscience,  you  can  make  less  money 

do — for  some  time  afterwards — until  you  have  ; 
made  up  the  sum  you  cost  him,   you  know, 

dear.      It's   nothing,  Ohve,   I   assure  you ;   I  ^ 

could  tell  you  of  friends  of  your  own  who  are  j 

doing  the  very  same  thing,  and  whose  feelings  j 

are  quite  as  sensitive  as  yours  can  possibly  be.'  | 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  feelings,'  i 
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cried  Olive  indignantly.  'They  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  if  they  know  what  they 
are  doing !  Perhaps  they  have  been  betrayed 
into  it,  as  I  have  been.  Poor  things  !  I  pity 
them  w^hen  they  are  forced  to  reveal  to  their 
husbands  that  they  were  dressed  out  to  catch 
the  eye  of  rich  men,  and  have  only  married 
them  for  their  money.' 

'  "  Only  married  them  for  their  money  "  ! 
That  is  such  nonsense,  Olive — such  romantic 
nonsense !  In  novels,  of  course,  you  read  of 
vulgar,  uneducated,  ugly,  rich  men,  as  opposed 
to  bewitchingly  handsome  and  virtuous  low- 
born geniuses  of  poor  men  ;  but,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  men  of  the  upper  classes  possess 
every  attraction  a  poor  and  virtuous  genius  can 
do,  plus  the  comfort  of  having  money  enough 
to  make  life  easy  and  delightful  to  the  women 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  fancied  by  them. 
Have  you,  for  instance,  ever  seen  any  poor  man, 
or  even  any  rich  one,  who,  you  could  honestly 
say,  was  more  attractive  than  Mr.  Ardrossan  ?  ' 

Olive  blushed  deeply  and  said,  '  I  think  I 
have.' 

'  Eich  or  poor  ?  ' 

VOL.  III.  p 
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'Poor,  at  least  what  you  would  call  poor.' 

'  And  does  lie  admire  you  ?  I  mean,  is  he 
likely  to  ask  you  to  marry  him  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know — he  might.' 

'  Well,  it  would  have  been  very  silly  to 
accept  this  poor  gentleman  at  any  time,  but 
now  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This 
Filoselle  business  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  a  poor  man.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  marry  a  rich  one  ! '  cried  Olive  with  great 
determination.  'I  would  rather  die  than  do 
that,  now  that  I  know  what  a  shameful  con- 
fession I  should  have  to  make  to  him.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense !  the  thing  is  done,  and  can't 
be  undone.  You  may  as  well  make  the  con- 
fession to  a  rich  man  who  loves  you,  and  who 
can  pay  your  bill  without  more  effort  than 
signing  a  cheque  implies.  Your  poor  man 
would  have  to  be  told  all  the  same,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  look  dismal ;  and  there's  no 
great  help  in  that.  Besides,  the  talk  would  be 
dreadful — newspapers  catch  at  good  gossip  Hke 
this  so  eagerly — it  would  be  placarded  in  every 
paper  in  London.' 
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Olive  looked  shocked  but  immovable.  '  I 
shall  pack  up  all  the  things  I  ever  had  from 
Madame  Filoselle,'  cried  she,  '  and  return  them 
to  her.  You  can  tell  her  that  she  need  never 
expect  me  to  marry  a  rich  man  to  pay  her, 
for  I  never  shall.' 

'  You  mnst  be  mad,  Olive  ! ' 

'  I  don't  care  if  I  am.  I  had  rather  be 
mad  than  bad,  and  I  should  have  been  a  wretch 
if  I  had  made  this  agreement  with  Madame 
FiloseUe.' 

'Don't  waste  time  in  talk  of  that  kind. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  woman  must  be  paid  ? 
I  don't  know  what  you  have  had  during  the 
twelve  months  that  she  has  dressed  you,  but  I 
am  sure  her  bill  must  be  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds — your  court- dress  cost  70/.  You  say 
you  will  return  the  things.  That  would  only 
enrage  her ;  it  wouldn't  save  a  penny.  They 
were  supplied  to  you  and  worn  by  you,  and 
she  will  make  you  pay  for  them,  whether  you 
retiu-n  them  or  not.' 

'  I  will  not  have  them  here  to  remind  me  of 
anything  so  disgraceful.' 

'  You  are  not  very  polite,  my  dear.  I  told 
p2 
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you  the  idea  was  partly  mine.  I  am  not  usu- 
ally supposed  to  lend  my  countenance  to  dis- 
graceful things.'  And  as  she  spoke,  Mrs. 
Eaymond  looked  at  Olive  for  some  admission 
that  the  sanction  which  she  had  given  to  the 
arrangement  was  a  guarantee  of  its  rightful- 
ness ;  but  more  than  one  of  her  aunt's  bits  of 
doubtful  morality  was  rankling  in  Olive's  mind, 
and  she  could  give  no  such  assurance.  Mrs. 
Eaymond  began  to  see  that  matters  were 
desperate,  and  to  make  moving  appeals.  They 
too  were  useless.  Then  she  said,  '  If  knowing 
this  prevents  your  marrying  Mr.  Ardrossan,  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself.' 

'It  won't.  If  ever  I  refuse  him,  my  re- 
fusal won't  be  caused  by  what  you  have 
said.' 

'  Would  you  really  have  refused  him  if  I 
had  not  told  you  this  ?  ' 

'  I  should.' 

'  You  don't  like  him  ?  ' 

'  I  like  him  immensely.' 

'  Then,  why  do  such  a  foolish  thing  ?  ' 

'  I  need  not  give  a  reason  for  that,'  said 
Ohve. 
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'  You  like  someone  else  better  ?  ' 

Olive  was  silent,  but  silence  amounted  to  a 
confession. 

'  Your  poor  man  couldn't  pay  Madame 
Filoselle  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Eaymond  in  dismay. 

'  Of  course  not ;  why  should  he  ? ' 

'  Then,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
her  ? ' 

'  Nothing  at  all ;  I  made  no  bargain  with 
her,  and  decline  to  be  bound  by  one  made  by 
other  people.  I  thought  my  stepmother  had 
money  from  my  father  to  pay  for  everything  of 
that  kind.  She  always  led  me  to  think  so.  I 
have  fifty  pounds  of  my  own  that  Aunt  SeHna 
put  in  the  bank  for  me  when  I  was  a  child  ; 
I  will  give  you  that  to  take  to  Madame  Filo- 
selle. Papa  can  pay  the  rest  if  he  hkes,  but  I 
never  can ;  and  if  she  makes  a  fuss  or  a  scandal, 
I  shall  tell  the  truth.  Don't  look  so  distressed, 
Aunt  Esther.' 

'  What  a  disgrace  I '  gasped  Mrs.  Eaymond  ; 
'  what  a  fearful  disgrace  ! ' 

'  A  little  disgrace  is  better  than  a  big  one. 
It  would  be  much  worse  if  I  did  as  you  wish,' 
cried  Olive  w^armly. 
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'  You  are  mad  ;  you  are  hopelessly  wrong- 
headed  !  I  must  get  your  other  relations  to 
speak  to  you.'  But  on  second  thoughts  Mrs. 
Eaymond  found  that  this  would  only  add  to  her 
distress,  for,  unhappy  lady  !  to  whom  was  she 
to  turn  ?  There  was  not  one  of  Olive's  rela- 
tions who  would  take  a  sensible  view  of  the 
subject.  Selina  would  be  worse  than  Olive  ;  Dr. 
Brooke  would  be  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
Selina.  He  would  be  perfectly  frantic  at  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  degrading  transaction.  Mrs. 
UUathorne  would  be  more  indignant  than 
either,  for  such  doings  belonged  to  a  world 
which  was  quite  beyond  her  ken.  Besides,  she 
was  in  the  vein  for  taking  offence  with  her 
relatives  and  cutting  them  out  of  her  will. 
She  most  certainly  must  not  be  told — any  sacri- 
fice was  better  than  that.  '  Olive,  promise  me 
not  to  speak  of  this  to  anyone  just  yet.  I  will 
go  to  Madame  Filoselle's  and  see  if  I  can  get  her 
to  be  reasonable.  I  must  see  if  your  uncle 
Vincent  can  afford  to  pay  her.  I  know  he  has 
no  spare  money  at   present — he  very  seldom 

has ;  but  to  avert  disgrace,  perhaps '    And 

the  poor  lady  sighed.      Then  she  added   pit- 
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eoiisly,  '  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  marry 
Lir.  Ardrossan  ? ' 

'  Never ! '  cried  Olive ;  '  I  would  not  do  such 
a  thing  for  the  world.' 

In  the  deepest  distress  and  agitation  Mrs. 
Eaymond  took  her  departure.  She  was  forced 
to  go  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  Mrs.  Brooke 
before  she  left  the  house. 

Mrs.  Brooke  was  reading — she  had  not  had 
leisure  for  such  an  enjoyment  for  years.  She 
looked  up  and  said  rather  ruefully,  'After 
nearly  two  hours  of  solid  talk  you  must  have 
persuaded  poor  Olive  into  any  marriage  you 
wish ; '  but  Mrs.  Eaymond's  looks  showed  no 
sense  of  success ;  all  she  said  was,  '  Olive  is 
very  vexing;  she  says  she  likes  Mr.  Ar- 
drossan immensely,  but  will  refuse  him  if  he 
offers.  I  am  terribly  disappointed.'  ]\irs. 
Brooke  looked  quite  composed.  Her  theory 
was,  that  if  a  girl  wanted  to  marry  a  inan, 
she  did  marry  him ;  and  if  she  didn't 
want  to  marry  him  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said. 

Seeing  she  was  slow  to  express  sympathy, 
Mrs.  Eaymond  cried  indignantly,  '  Sehna,  you 
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are  as  bad  as  she  is;  you  surely  understand 
what  a  splendid  match  it  would  be  ?  ' 

'  Not  unless  she  wishes  it.' 

'  She  ought  to  wish  it.  She  is  a  stupid 
goose  !  This  will  be  the  second  good  marriage 
she  has  missed.  She  will  get  a  crooked  stick  at 
last,  and  I  for  one  shall  be  very  glad.  She  de- 
serves to  do  so.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  was  cer- 
tain that  Olive's  views  on  marriage  were  much 
more  likely  to  be  such  as  she  herself  could 
sympathise  with  than  those  of  her  worldly- 
minded  sister-in-law.  '  Oh,  no,  when  Olive 
marries  she  will  choose  well.  Mr.  Ardrossan 
is  far  too  old.' 

'  Then  she  ought  to  have  taken  Sir  John 
EUerton — he  was  young  enough.' 

'  He  was  too  stupid  ;  he  had  nothing  in  him.' 

'  Then  she  ought  to  take  Mr.  Ardrossan ; 
he  is  clever  enough.' 

'  Wait  till  the  right  man  comes.' 

'  There  is  a  right  man,  only  he  is  a  wrong 
one.  There  is  someone  whom  she  fancies.  I 
have  made  her  own  it.  Do  you  know  who  he 
can  be  ? ' 
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'  I  haven't  the  least  idea ;  not  the  least  idea.' 

'Nor  have  I,'  said  Mrs.  Kaymond.  'He 
must  be  some  very  insignificant,  stupid  sort  of 
person,  or  some  of  us  would  have  noticed  him 
talking  to  her.  I  am  quite  out  of  patience 
with  Olive — I  never  saw  such  a  stupidly  self- 
willed  girl.' 

'I  have  great  faith  in  Olive,'  said  Mrs. 
Brooke  calmly.  '  Sir  John  Ellerton,  with  his 
youth,  and  good  looks,  and  health,  and  wealth, 
was  the  golden  casket  which  seemed  the  most 
attractive  of  all  to  the  common  eye ;  Mr. 
Ardrossan,  pale,  refined,  and  learned,  but 
already  falling  into  the  rank  of  veterans,  is  the 
silver  casket ;  but  someivhere  or  other  lurks 
the  humbler-looking  but  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious leaden  casket,  to  which  Olive  only  pos- 
sesses the  true  key.  She  will  choose  for  her- 
self— she  knows  whom  she  can  love  and 
reverence,  and  she  won't  give  her  love  lightly. 
I  don't  mind  her  being  difficult  to  please,  or 
taking  a  poor  man  when  she  might  have  a  rich 
one ;  I  shall  be  quite  content  with  the  leaden 
casket,  if  it  holds  what  is  best  for  her.' 

Mrs.  Eaymond  made  a  gesture  of  extreme 
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impatience.  '  You  are  a  novelist,'  she  said,  ^  and 
you  think  that  quoting  a  poet  or  bringing  in  a 
fanciful  allusion  settles  a  difficult  question. 
Gold  and  silver  and  leaden  caskets  have  nothing 
to  do  with  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
can't  have  Olive  marrying  a  man  who  is  not 
able  to  keep  her ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

*  Das  Muss  ist  hart.' — Ipliigenia. 

Mr.  Ardrossan  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
forty-five,  and  had  never  until  now  been  seri- 
ously in  love.  His  hfe  had  been  one  of  activity 
in  many  directions.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
who  had  rather  surprised  the  world  by  the 
enormous  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him — a 
fortune  built  up  as  silently  and  imperceptibly 
as  a  coral  reef,  by  sheer  strength  of  organising 
power,  constantly  exercised,  and  self-multiplied 
through  agencies  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
Large  as  the  fortune  was  (and  Lancashire,  it  is 
well  known,  is  not  readily  surprised  in  matters 
of  that  kind  nowadays),  it  was  allowed  on  all 
sides  that  it  must  have  been  well  and  honestly 
made.  Eobert  Ardrossan's  name  was  a  synonym 
for  unblemished  uprightness  on  any  Exchange 
where   it   was   mentioned.     It  was  rumoured 
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that  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  was  not  in  his 
office  held  as  one  to  be  rigidly  observed  against 
a  fellow-trader ;  in  fact,  that  he  preferred  the 
golden  rule,  and  did  his  best  to  carry  it  out  in 
all  his  deahngs.  Of  his  three  sons  he  had 
settled  that  the  eldest  should  succeed  to  his  own 
place  in  the  business,  and  perhaps  in  due  time 
to  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  he  himself  had 
gained  too  late  in  life  to  admit  of  his  making 
any  figure  there  ;  his  second  should  be  what  he 
wished  to  be — a  soldier  ;  and  the  third  should 
also  follow  the  bent  of  his  wishes,  which  pointed 
to  a  life  of  scholarly  calm  and  philanthropic 
effort.  Almost  from  the  first,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  this  third  son  had  inherited  the 
largest  share  of  his  father's  ability.  He  was 
the  most  quiet  and  assiduous  of  students ;  well 
hked  at  school  and  college,  but  with  a  strong 
turn  for  visiting  the  poor,  and  with  slightly 
quixotic  views  about  the  duties  attached  to 
wealth.  Later  on  he  might  possibly  have 
buried  himself  in  a  Scotch  manse  with  the  little 
world  of  a  few  Highland  glens  for  his  benevo- 
lent activity  to  work  upon,  and  the  endless 
world  of  philosophical  inquiry  tempting  him  to 
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ever  active  intellectual  exercise,  had  not  the 
duties  connected  with  the  great  town  which  was 
the  centre  of  his  father's  business,  and  the 
terrible  needs  wliich  he  saw  there,  absorbed  his 
whole  energy.  Then  came  a  great  change. 
His  eldest  brother  was  lost  by  a  slip  on  an 
Alpine  glacier  ;  his  soldier  brother  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever  in  India ;  and  his  father  died 
within  a  year  of  these  misfortunes.  John 
Ardrossan  was  called  to  rule  in  his  stead.  He 
did  his  new  work  well,  but  he  never  gave  up 
that  wliich  was  dear  to  him  before  wealth  and 
position  were  thrust  on  him.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  firm  in 
favour  of  a  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
then  toiled  at  his  various  social  reforms  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Eomney  Leigh,  but  with 
the  keen  shrewdness  of  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world.  Year  after  year  he  spent  with  heart 
and  brain  absorbed  in  these  things  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else,  and  so  it  might  have  con- 
tinued to  the  end  if  he  had  not  met  Olive 
Brooke.  He  admired  her  as  he  had  never  ad- 
mired any  woman  before.  She  was  beautiful 
with  the  beauty  he  most  valued,  intelhgent, 
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docile,  and  in  every  way  charming  to  him,  and 
lie  felt  that  if  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  be  his 
wife  he  had  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  He  could 
not  well  measure  her  feehng  for  himself.  She 
was  unmistakably  fond  of  him,  but  he  sometimes 
— nay,  often — feared  that  the  affection  she  gave 
him  was  only  that  of  a  child  for  a  father.  He 
had,  however,  watched  her  narrowly,  and  had 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  one  whom  she 
liked  better,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  Morrison. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  Morrison  loved  her, 
but  believed  she  had  refused  him.  He  had 
seen  nothing  of  Morrison  for  some  time — prin- 
cipally because  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  do  so, 
all  his  time  having  been  divided  between  Beth- 
nal  Green  and  Olive.  He  did  not  know  that 
Morrison  was  now  engaged  to  another  woman. 
Olive,  too,  was  ignorant  of  this,  and  was  likely 
to  remain  so  until  Miss  Lettice  either  returned 
to  London  or  could  screw  herself  up  to  the 
task  of  writing  a  letter  especially  addressed  to 
Olive  herself,  for  no  one  else  was  likely  to  care 
for  such  a  fragment  of  information.  Since  Mrs. 
Brooke's  renunciation  of  novel-writing,  to 
which  she  adhered  religiously,  Mr.  Ardrossan 
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had  lost  many  little  opportunities  which  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  of  seeing  Olive  alone.  He 
had,  however,  used  his  time  in  trying  to  read 
her  thoughts,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  hopeful. 
On  a  fine  afternoon  at  the  very  end  of  April  he 
ran  briskly  up  certain  stone  stairs  in  Pall  Mall, 
for  he  expected  to  see  Olive  very  soon  after  he 
had  got  to  the  top  of  them.  It  was  the  private 
view  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  to  be  there.  She  was  standing 
by  one  of  the  screens  nearest  to  the  door,  and 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
drawing.  Eager  buyers  brushed  past  her, 
knots  of  connoisseurs  pressed  close,  from  whose 
lips  fell  trippingly  cant  phrases  of  praise  or 
blame ;  reviewers,  note-book  in  hand,  com- 
mented on  mysteries  of  execution.  She  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing  but  that  bit  of  cunningly 
stained  paper  ;  and  when  he  saw  her  eager  inter- 
est, Mr.  Ardrossan,  the  envy  of  half  the  young 
men  in  London,  would  willingly  have  resigned 
all  the  great  possessions  which  they  coveted,  to 
change  places  with  Morrison,  whom  they  would 
have  despised,  but  who  had  that  subtle  some- 
thing men  call  genius,  who  had  golden  youth 
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and  hope,  and,  more  than  all,  the  power  of  mak- 
ing Olive's  eyes  glow  thus  with  admiration. 

She  had  changed  her  style  of  dress.  Hither- 
to. Mr.  Ardrossan  had  always  seen  her  in  the 
dainty  but  elaborate  confections  of  Madame 
Filoselle;  but  all  Madame  Filoselle's  confec- 
tions had  been  sent  back  to  her,  and  to-day 
Olive  wore  a  picturesque  last- century  dress, 
and  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  well.  It 
was  part  of  her  wardrobe  before  Lady  Brooke 
came  back  from  India,  and  its  colour  was  a 
strange  dull  red.  Mrs.  Brooke  said  that  it  was 
something  like  strawberries-and-cream — Mrs. 
Ullathorne,  more  prosaically,  compared  it  to 
brick-dust  well  mixed  with  lime.  We  leave  the 
discriminating  reader  to  judge  between  the  two 
ladies.  She  wore  a  soft  hat  of  the  same  material 
and  a  tiny  frilled  cape,  and  just  as  she  was 
leaving  the  house  her  Aunt  Selina  had  completed 
her  costume  by  thrusting  a  '  posy '  of  Lent 
lilies  into  her  hand.  Mr.  Ardrossan  approached 
her,  but  still  her  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
drawing  on  the  screen  before  her.  '  Look  at 
it,'  said  she ;  '  it  is  Mr.  Morrison's.  Don't  you 
think  it  wonderfully  good  ?  ' 
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'  I  think  it  splendid,'  he  answered  warmly. 
'  Everyone  seems  to  think  so.  I  hear 
people  saying  such  delightful  things  about  it. 
What  would  I  not  give  to  paint  like  that !  Mr. 
Ardrossan,  how  is  it  that  one  man  can  paint  a 
pictm-e  like  that,  while  others  do  such  miserably 
poor  dull  things  ?  ' 

He  smiled,  for  he  knew  she  could  answer 
this  question  she  was  putting  quite  as  well  as 
he  could  ;  but  he  said,  '  Besides  brushes  and 
colours,  and  skill  to  use  them,  you  must  have 
what  Morrison  has  :  intense  love  of  the  thing 
he  is  trying  to  represent,  and  the  mind  of  a 
poet.' 

'  And  he  used  to  be  so  unpoetical ! — at  least, 
I  used  to  think  so — you  know,  we  knew  each 
other  when  we  were  both  children.' 

'  Yes,  he  has  told  me  so.  Have  you  seen 
him  lately  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  never  see  him.  He  never  comes 
to  my  aunt's.  She  invites  him,  but  he  always 
refuses.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan  did  not  understand  these  two. 
If  Ohve  had  refused  Morrison,  as  he  half- 
thought  she  had  when  last  he  saw  them  to- 
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gether,  how  could  she  expect  liim  to  come  to 
the  house  where  she  was  ?  And  what  did 
this  regret  imply?  He  ventured  on  another 
remark,  hoping  that  she  would  say  something 
in  answer  to  it  which  would  help  him  to  see  his 
way  a  little  better.  'I  met  him  in  Harley 
Street  one  Tuesday  evening.  I  am  sure  you 
remember  his  being  there,  don't  you  ? — you 
had  some  talk  then.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Olive,  blushing  slightly.  '  We 
talked  of  old  times,  when  we  knew  each  other, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  so  nice  to  him  as  I 
should  have  been  if  my  head  had  not  been  so 
full  of  other  things.  It  was  the  time  you  were 
helping  me  to  find  Mary  Gardiner.  I  could 
think  of  no  one  then  but  my  poor  mother.' 

'  Ah,  I  know,  I  see,  I  understand,'  said  he, 
and  he  feared  he  did  understand.  He  was 
silent,  and  during  that  silence  was  nerving  him- 
self for  the  terrible  effort  which  it  would  cost 
him  to  do  something  which  he  began  to  see 
would  have  to  be  done.  '  Is  Morrison  here  ?  ' 
he  at  length  asked. 

'  Yes,  my  aunt  said  she  saw  him — ^with  Dr. 
XJUathorne  and  a  young  lady,  I  think  she  said.' 
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'  I  have  such  good  news  for  him  !  I  met 
one  of  the  Ellesmere  Gallery  people  last  night, 
and  made  a  point  of  asking  about  our  friend's 
pictiures.  They  are  splendidly  hung  and  im- 
mensely admired.  They  are  both  centres  in  the 
large  room.' 

'You  are  going  to  tell  him.^'  said  Olive, 
looking  much  delighted. 

'  Yes.  Would  you  like  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  good  news  ? ' 

'  Yes — no  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  how  he 
looks  when  you  tell  him.' 

'  No,  you  shall  tell  him,  and  I  will  be  the 
one  to  watch  his  looks,'  said  he,  and  he  mentally 
added,  '  And  yoiu-s  too  :  after  which,  I  think  I 
shall  know  my  fate.'  He  shrank  from  the  pain 
of  hearing  her  refuse  him — he  wished  to  keep 
her  as  a  friend.  He  had  hved  forty-and-five 
years  without  her  love ;  and,  if  it  needs  must 
be,  had  strength  to  go  on  to  the  end  alone.  He 
set  his  fate  on  the  result  of  the  brief  interview 
which  he  was  now  arranging  to  witness  from 
afar.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  two 
had  enjoyed  an  unmolested  tete-a-tete.  They 
Had  been  interrupted  a  dozen  times,  but  had 
as 
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resisted  all  efforts  to  drag  them  away  to  distant 
pictures  by  pointing  to  tlie  dense  crowd  and 
crying  for  mercy.  Mr.  Ardrossan  looked  round 
for  a  seat  for  Olive,  and  just  as  lie  had  found 
one,  Morrison,  Miss  Keithley,  and  Dr.  UUathorne 
came  towards  the  screen  where  they  had  been 
standing  so  long.  Eose  Keithley  was  insisting 
on  seeing  all  Morrison's  drawings.  Ohve  did 
not  see  who  was  coming ;  she  had  just  turned 
away  to  sit  down,  but  before  she  could  do  so 
was  stopped  by  Mrs.  Brooke.  Mrs.  Brooke 
never  minded  disturbing  lovers.  What  would 
become  of  novels  and  novel-writers  if  that  were 
not  done  constantly?  'Oh,  here  you  are, 
Ohve  ! '  cried  she.  '  I  have  been  having  such  a 
pleasant  chat  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Quixotic 
Magazine  " !  I  would  have  come  to  you,  though, 
only  I  saw  you  were  with  Mr.  Ardrossan ;  but 
I'll  stay  with  you  now.  Oh,  no,  by  the  way,  I 
can't,  but  I'll  come  back  in  a  minute.  There  is 
a  man  just  coming  into  the  room  whom  I  must 
speak  to — if  I  don't  catch  him  now,  he  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  crowd,  and  I  shall  have  no 
chance.'  And  she  hurried  away,  for  she  had 
caught  sight  of  a  celebrated  critic,  who  had,  in 
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a  review  of  '  Cross- and-Fifty,'  just  complained 
that  the  character  of  the  cross  lady  was  al- 
together unnatural. 

'  It's  rather  hard,'  she  said  to  hhn,  '  that, 
after  losing  a  legacy  of  seventy  thousand  pounds 
for  making  that  character  so  very  like  nature, 
I  should  be  told  by  you  that  it  is  not  like  at 
all!' 

'  "  What  so  false  as  truth  is  "  ! '  cried  he 
gaily.  '  Browning  tells  you  that,  and  this 
gallery  will  tell  you  that  a  piece  of  literal  tran- 
script is  a  perfect  blot  in  a  w^ork  which  claims 
to  be  imaginative  at  all.' 

But  ]\irs.  Brooke  felt  she  must  argue  that 
point,  and  began  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  UUathorne  had  espied 
Mr.  Ardrossan,  who  had  seated  himself  and 
was  keeping  a  place  for  Olive  ;  but  Olive  was 
waylaid  by  admiring  friends,  and  Morrison  had 
seen  her,  and  was  waiting  until  she  was  released 
by  them.  Dr.  UUathorne  was  tired  of  pictures 
and  of  standing  in  a  warm  and  crowded  room. 
He  dropped  down  into  the  seat  which  was 
being  kept  for  Olive  by  Mr.  Ardrossan's  side, 
and  soon  afterwards  made  his  unwilling  niece 
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squeeze  herself  in  also,  introducing  her  as  a 
'  born  artist '  herself. 

'  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  so  delightful 
a  faculty,'  said  Mr.  Ardrossan,  looking  into  her 
pretty  frank  face  with  some  admiration. 

'  Oh,  there's  Halstead! '  cried  Dr.  Ullathorne. 
'  I  must  go  and  speak  to  him.  I  want  to  hear 
about  a  Select  Committee  he  is  on.  Eose,  will 
you  stay  here  till  I  come  back  ?  Don't  let  me 
lose  you.' 

'  I  will  watch  over  Miss  Keithley's  safety,' 
said  Mr.  Ardrossan,  hoping,  however,  that  she 
would  not  prevent  his  watching  something  else 
in  which  he  took  far  more  interest.  '  Do  you 
think  this  a  good  Exhibition  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  very  ;  but  I  like  seeing  the  people  as 
well  as  the  pictures,'  said  she.  'Don't  be 
shocked.  The  dresses  are  so  odd,  and  so  pic- 
turesque !  What  a  pretty  girl  that  is  !  But 
what  a  dress !  Still,  I  cannot  help  rather  liking 
it.'  She  was  looking  at  Olive,  who,  finding 
herself  alone,  and  very  near  Morrison,  was  at 
first  too  shy  to  approach  him  even  with  her 
good  news.  She  returned  to  his  picture,  thus 
showing  some  ignorance  of  artistic  nature,  for 
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if  she  wanted  him  to  join  her  she  might  have 
known  that  one  of  his  own  pictures  would  only- 
help  to  keep  him  away. 

'  That  is  Miss  Brooke,'  said  Mr.  Ardrossan. 
'  People  think  her  very  beautiful ! ' 

'  That  Miss  Brooke  ! '  cried  Miss  Keithley, 
and  for  a  moment  she  was  too  much  overcome 
by  the  sight  to  say  more.  Mr.  Ardrossan  never 
even  observed  her  comparative  silence  ;  he  was 
looking  at  Morrison,  who  was  standing  close 
behind  Olive,  hesitating  in  what  way  to  present 
himself.  But  now  a  fussy  httle  man,  with  a 
note-book  in  his  hand  and  wild  anxiety  in  his 
eyes,  interposed  between  Morrison  and  Olive 
and  the  two  who  were  watchino-  them.  '  That's 
a  belated  critic,'  said  Mr.  Ardrossan,  '  a  new 
hand  on  a  new  paper,  I  should  say.  Listen  to 
him  telling  everybody  that  the  day  is  not  all 
pleasure  to  him,  for  he  has  to  write  about  it. 
A  new  hand,  evidently.' 

Eose  Keithley  made  some  answer  which  was 
just  sufficient  to  prove  that  she  had  heard  what 
he  said,  but  nothing  more.  He  noticed  its  in- 
sufficiency, and  was  glad  she  did  not  want  to 
be  talked  to.     He  little  knew  that  she  was  as 
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deeply  interested  in  what  was  now  passing 
before  her  eyes  as  he  was.  Again  the  crowd 
parted,  and  Morrison  and  OUve  stood  revealed 
to  the  two  on  the  ottoman.  Had  these  two 
been  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  being  said, 
this  is  what  they  would  have  heard :  '  Mr. 
Morrison ' — Olive  was,  of  course,  the  speaker — 
'is  it  rude  to  tell  an  artist  to  his  face  what 
pleasure  his  pictures  give  you  ?  I  hope  it  is  not, 
for  I  want  so  to  say  it  to  you  ! ' 

He  coloured  with  delight,  and  said,  '  They 
can  hardly  give  you  as  much  pleasure  as  these 
words  of  yours  are  giving  me.' 

'  Mr.  Ardrossan  has  entrusted  a  message  to 
me,'  she  continued  with  downcast  eyes,  for  she 
was  beginning  to  think  that  she  had  been  some- 
what over-bold  in  taking  this  office  on  herself. 

'  Oh,  I  saw  him  in  the  room  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 
May  I  hear  the  message  ? ' 

'  It  is  this.  He  was  dining  somewhere  last 
night  where  he  saw  one  of  the  Ellesmere  Gal- 
lery authorities  —  someone  who  knows  all 
about  where  the  pictures  are  hung,  I  mean — 
and  he  made  him  say  where  yoiurs  are  placed. 
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They  are  hung  beautifully  ;  both  of  them  are 
"  centres,"  and  they  are  immensely  admired  by 
everyone.' 

He  was  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  lov- 
ing admiration,  and  if  she  had  raised  hers  she 
must  have  seen  it.  Two  who  were  witnessing 
this  scene  from  afar  saw  more  of  it  than  she  did. 

Olive  never  looked  up  ;  she  dared  not,  for 
she  had  something  else  to  say.  '  Mr.  Ardrossan 
allowed  me  to  be  the  one  to  tell  you  this, 
because  he  knew  it  would  give  me  pleasiure, 
and  it  does  give  me  great  pleasure.' 

He  did  not  speak  so  quickly  as  she  expected 
him  to  do ;  he  was  thinking  how  strange  it  was 
that  she  should  be  the  one  to  tell  him  this,  how 
strange  that  he  could  not  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune as  he  ought.  The  bitter  overcame  the 
sweet. 

'  You  don't  seem  half  happy  enough  about 
it '  cried  she.  '  I  am  astonished  at  your  taking 
it  so  calmly.  Two  pictures  in  such  splendid 
places  !     Why,  it  is  quite  an  achievement ! ' 

Scarcely  had  this  last  w^ord  crossed  Jier  lips 
than  she  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  off  for 
using  it.     A  speech  of  her  own  long  ago  flashed 
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into  her  mind.     She  remembered  how  she  had  i 

assured   him  of  her  constancy,  how  she  had  | 

entreated  him  to  put  it  to  the  test  hereafter,  ; 

when  they  were  older,  when  he  would  find  her  | 

always  ready  to  remember  that  she  had  pro-  j 

mised  to  marry  him — only  before  he  claimed  | 

her  he  must  have  some  '  achievements.'     What  i 

malignant  demon  of  mischief  had  thrust  that  < 

word  on  to  her  lips  now  ?    She  blushed  ;  she  said  I 

two  or  three  stammering  words ;  she  looked  up  ;  i 

she  saw  that  he  remembered  the  word  and  the  ; 

occasion  on  which  she  had  last  used  it  quite  as  i 

well  as  she  herself  did,  and  that  he  was  struck  i 

by  the  use  she  had  made  of  it  now.      Their  i 

eyes  met,  and  for  one  brief  moment  they  seemed  I 

to  see  far  down  into  the  depths  of  each  other's  i 

hearts.   What  Olive  saw  made  her  turn  crimson.  ; 

'  I  said  that  word  by  mistake,'  cried  she  in  an  | 

agony  of  nervousness,  thus  unconsciously  throw-  j 

ing  away  all  defence.     Then  she  tried  to  recover  \ 

herself,  and  with  an  affectation  of  gaiety  cried,  i 

'  Now,  own  that  you  are  pleased.   Is  it  not  good  I 
news  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  good  news ;  but  how  I  wish  it  j 

had  come  sooner  ! '  i 
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'Mr.  Morrison,'  cried  ]\irs.  Brooke,  who, 
having  done  with  her  critic,  had  now  time  to 
look  after  Ohve,  and  joined  her  and  Morrison 
at  this  trying  moment,  '  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  pictures  here  and  elsewhere.  Their 
praises  are  on  every  tongue.  I  congratulate 
you,  too,  on  something  else.  I  have  just  seen 
Dr.  Ullathorne,  and  he  has  told  me  that  you 
are  engaged  to  be  married.  Did  you  know  that 
Mr.  Morrison  was  going  to  be  married,  Ohve  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Ohve,  '  I  did  not,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  of  it.  I  wish  you  every  happi- 
ness.' And  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Morrison, 
whose  confusion  was  so  great  that  he  hardly  saw  it. 

'You  will  bring  Miss  Keithley  to  see  me, 
won't  you  ?  '  continued  Mrs.  Brooke.  '  I  know 
her  relations  the  Ullathornes,  of  course,  and  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance. 
Come,  Olive  ;  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  draw- 
ings at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Don't  let 
us  go  home  having  seen  nothing.  Good-bye 
for  the  present,  Mr.  Morrison.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  come  across  each  other  again  before  the 
afternoon  is  over.' 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place  between 
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Olive  and  Mr.  Morrison,  Eose  Keitliley  and  Mr. 
Ardrossan  were  still  sitting  watching  them. 
But  even  Mr.  Ardrossan,  who  was  so  engrossed 
by  what  he  saw,  could  not  fail  to  observe  that 
his  silent  little  companion  had  grown  alarm- 
ingly pale.  '  They  ought  to  open  their  windows 
wider  at  these  places,'  said  he.  '  I  am  sure  you 
are  suffering  from  the  heat.' 

'  Yes,  the  heat — it  is  hot,'  said  she  drearily 
— '  very  hot.' 

Then  came  the  crisis — then  looks  passed 
between  the  two  which  could  only  be  inter- 
preted in  one  way.  Morrison  and  Miss  Brooke 
were  lovers  who  somehow  had  been  estranged, 
but  in  their  hearts  were  lovers  still.  Mr.  Ard- 
rossan cared  to  see  no  more ;  he  pressed  his 
lips  together,  turned  to  Miss  Keithley,  and 
wished  that  her  uncle  would  come  and  look 
after  her  and  let  him  get  home.  But  her  face 
was  whiter  than  ever  ;  and  just  as  he  was  going 
to  offer  to  take  her  into  the  air.  Dr.  Ullathorne 
came  back,  too  full  of  some  conversation  in 
which  he  had  just  been  taking  a  part  which 
pleased  him,  to  notice  mere  changes  of  expres- 
sion or  complexion. 
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'  Miss  Keithley  is  feeling  tlie  heat,'  said  Mr. 
Ardrossan.  '  I  think  she  ought  not  to  stay 
any  longer  in  this  crowded  room.' 

'  Oh,  bless  my  soul,  Eose,  what  a  white  face 
you  have !  Let  us  get  away  at  once.  I  don't 
see  your  friend  Morrison.  I  suppose  he  will 
think  it  very  unkind  of  you  to  go  without  hira. 
I'll  look  for  him,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find 
anyone  in  a  place  hke  this.' 

Miss  Keithley  could  have  pointed  him  out 
quite  easily.  She  did  not.  She  moved  a  little 
farther  along  the  seat,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
two  whom  she  had  been  watching  with  such 
pain.  She  tried  to  make  her  uncle  come  out  of 
sight  also.  '  Sit  here  with  me,  dear,*  said  she  to 
him.  '  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer.  I  have  a 
ver}^  particular  reason  for  wishing  William  not 
to  be  disturbed  for  a  while.' 

When  she  said  this  Mr.  Ardrossan  could 
have  worshipped  her.  Dr.  Ullathorne's  words 
had  informed  him  of  the  engagement,  but  Miss 
Keithley's  own  words  told  him  far  more.  She 
had  seen  all — knew  all — knew  that  she  had 
only  a  second  place  in  the  heart  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  had  phghted  her  troth — that,  some- 
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how  or  other,  he  had  been  held  apart  from 
OHve  Brooke,  the  woman  whom  he  best  loved. 
She  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  yet  her  instinc- 
tive impulse  was  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness 
to  his. 

Mr.  Ardrossan  saw  this,  and  recognised  her 
as  a  noble,  high-minded  woman.  He  saw  that 
she  was  made  of  the  fine  stufi'  which  can  sacri- 
fice itself  unhesitatingly  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  the  beloved  object. 

'  Ah,  you  don't  want  him  disturbed,  you 
mercenary  little  thing,'  said  Dr.  UUathorne 
benignly.  '  You  think  he  is  selUng  pictures  and 
getting  good  commissions.  Well,  you  are 
right — the  mill  must  have  grist.' 

Eose  Keithley  heard  this,  and  even  smiled 
a  sickly  smile.  In  watching  her  Mr.  Ardros- 
san forgot  his  own  sorrows,  but  he  wished  he 
could  have  stopped  that  speech  being  made. 
He  did  his  best  ^o  prevent  any  further  aggrava- 
tion of  her  sufferings  by  engaging  the  worthy 
divine  in  conversation.  They  talked,  and  Eose 
Keithley  sat  patiently  waiting  for  what  must 
come.  After  some  little  time  Morrison  joined 
them.     He  looked   quietly  sad,  as  if  he  had 
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gone  througli  some  scene  whicli  had  tried  him 
terribly,  but  was  firmly  resolved  to  do  what 
he  thought  right.  He  smiled  gravely  when  he 
saw  Mr.  Ardrossan.  '  Oh,  you  are  here ! '  said 
he.  'I  am  so  glad.  And  you  have  been  in- 
troduced to  Miss  Keithley,  I  see — I  had  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  myself.' 
Then  he  turned  to  her  and  said,  '  Eose,  dear,  I 
am  afraid  you  are  very  tired.  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  waiting  for  me.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

Good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  coromendable. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Madame  Filoselle,  ill-content  with  lier  i]^- 
terview  with  Mrs.  Eaymoncl,  and  wishing  for 
a  prompt  understanding  with  some  member  of 
the  Brooke  family  more  easy  of  access  than  Sir 
Chesterfield  himself,  went  without  delay  to  the 
moneyed  one — Mrs.  UUathorne.  In  the  interest 
of  public  morality  it  was  well  she  did  so,  for 
never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
milliner's  devious  existence  did  she  hear  such 
an  unqualified  statement  of  any  other  person's 
opinion  of  her  conduct  as  she  did  from  Mrs. 
UUathorne,  who  told  her  she  was  a  scheming 
swindler,  a  cunning  thief  of  the  very  meanest 
kind,  an  abominable  creature  who  ought  at 
once  to  be  sent  to  gaol!  She  repudiated  all 
obhgation  on  her  part  to  pay  the  debt — she 
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emphatically  declined  to  touch  pitch  in  any 
shape.  She  said  she  only  hoped  Madame 
Filoselle  would  bring  the  matter  before  the 
public,  as  she  was  now  threatening  to  do,  for  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  ckawino-  attention 
to  such  scandals.  As  to  the  disgrace  to  her 
family  Avhich  would  ensue,  she  professed  not  to 
care  a  pin  for  that.  Her  niece,  Miss  Brooke — 
the  only  one  connected  with  the  affair  for 
whom  she  felt  any  real  regard — had  been  per- 
fectly mnocent  of  what  was  being  done,  and 
had  indignantly  returned  every  fragment  of 
apparel  or  ornament  she  had  ever  had  from 
Madame  Filoselle,  directly  she  was  informed  of 
it.  As  for  Mrs.  Eaymond  and  Lady  Brooke, 
Mrs.  UUathorne  knew  Avhat  she  thought  about 
them,  and  the  less  said  on  that  subject  for  the 
present,  the  better.  Mrs.  UUathorne  utterly 
disregarded  all  threats,  would  listen  to  no  argu- 
ments ;  in  fact,  poured  out  such  a  torrent  of 
violent  abuse  that  Madame  Filoselle,  who  when 
she  entered  had  felt  herself  strong  enough  to 
move  mountains,  had  just  energy  enough  left 
to  creep  out  of  the  room  and  feebly  make  her 
way  back   to  her  carriage.     When  once  her 
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story  was  told  she  had  not  even  so  much  as  a 
chance  of  raising  her  voice. 

'  No  wonder  that  woman  is  a  widow/  she 
gasped.  '  No  man  could  hold  out  for  a  month 
who  had  such  a  creature  as  that  in  the  house 
with  him.' 

Mrs.  Ullathome  did  not  recover  her  usual 
equanimity  for  hours.  She  did  not  much  wish 
to  do  so.  She  felt  herself  called  on  to  act,  and 
to  let  everyone  who  had  been  connected  with 
such  a  shameful  transaction  feel  distinctly  and 
permanently  the  worse  for  it.  She  took  pen 
and  paper,  and  then  sat  staring  at  the  white 
page  before  her  for  some  time,  for  no  words 
which  she  could  think  of  seemed  strong  enough 
to  convey  even  a  tithe  of  what  she  felt.  She 
linally  gave  up  the  attempt  to  find  any  that 
would  be  adequate  to  her  purpose.  '  I  will 
just  write  quietly,'  said  she  to  herself.  '  I  dare 
say  a  simple  letter  will  be  the  best.  After  all, 
it  is  the  matter  which  is  important,  and  not  the 
manner.' 

'  Esther  Eaymond,'  she  began,  '  I  always 
thought  you  a  terrible  fool,  but  I  did  not  know 
you  were  a  knave   as   well.     Your  milliner, 
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whom  yoii  employed  in  that  disgraceful  manner 
to  dress  out  Olive  to  catch  a  rich  husband,  has 
been  here  at  my  house,  to  try  to  extort  money 
from  me.  I  have  told  her  what  I  think  of  her, 
and  that  I  hope  and  trust  she  will  make  the 
whole  thing  public,  for  it  will  only  hurt  those 
who  riclily  deserve  to  be  hurt.  She  knows 
what  I  think  of  her,  so  now  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  you.  On  second  thoughts  that 
would  require  time,  and  I  don't  feel  very  well, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  make  myself  worse  by 
writing  to  a  person  whom  I  despise  as  much  as 
I  despise  you.  Keep  away  from  me ;  I  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  bring  myself  to  be  de- 
cently civil  to  you.  Anyone  who  could  be  a 
party  to  such  a  bargain  as  you  entered  into 
with  that  disreputable,  swindling  milliner  is  not 
fit  for  my  society,  though  you  have  always 
affected  to  look  down  on  my  friends.  Don't 
come  to  see  me.  Don't  expect  to  be  the  better 
for  anything  that  I  may  happen  to  have  to 
leave  behind  me  when  I  die,  for  I  certainly 
shall  never  let  any  of  my  money  go  to  anyone 
of  your  stamp.  My  mind  is  ftilly  made  up, 
and  I  am  glad  you  have  furnished  me  with  this 

R  2 
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opportunity  of  knowing   your   true  character  j 
while  I  have  time  to  use  my  knowledge.'  j 

This  done,  Mrs.  Ullathorne  read  her  letter  i 
over — was  pleased  at  the  calmness  and  reti-  j 
cence  she  had  displayed  in  it — sealed  and  lost  i 
no  time  in  despatching  it.  Then  she  lay  down  \ 
on  her  sofa  and  made  Bessie  Cochrane  fan  her,  \ 
for  she  said  she  had  had  a  very  unpleasant  in-  '\ 
terview  with  a  person  who  had  spoken  with  so  | 
much  temper  that  she  had  quite  made  her  ill.      j 

Early  next  morning  Mrs.  Eaymond  called.  \ 
She  was  denied  admittance.  Immediately  \ 
afterwards  Mrs.  Ullathorne  ordered  out  the 
family  coach  and  went  to  Harley  Street  to  tell  \ 
Dr.  Brooke  what  had  occurred.  '  I  have  seen  i 
Madame  Filoselle  myself,'  said  he  quietly  ;  '  she 
came  here  yesterday.  My  dear  Mary,  I  don't  ! 
wonder  at  yom^  being  shocked.'  I 

'  "  Shocked  "  does  not  express  it,  and  never  ; 
will,'  cried  Mrs.  Ullathorne,  making  a  fan  of  i 
her  handkerchief  and  fanning  herself  in  uneasy  i 
desperation.  \ 

'  It  hardly  does,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  who  felt  | 
the  disgrace  most  keenly.  '  I  am  not  surprised  \ 
at  Olive's  stepmother — she  is  capable  of  any-   ; 
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thing ;  but  that  Esther  should  be  guilty  of  such 
a  thing ! ' 

'  And  Esther  will  say  that  we  are  only 
shocked  because  we  are  not  in  society,'  said 
Mrs.  Ullathorne,  to  whom  this  assertion  of  her 
sister's  had  always  been  a  dire  insult,  though 
she  carefully  concealed  her  feelings. 

'  There  is  one  law  of  right  and  wrong  for 
every  kind  of  society,'  replied  Dr.  Brooke. 
'  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  put  people  who 
do  such  things  in  o-aoL' 

'  I  do  so  wish  we  could ! '  cried  Mrs.  Ulla- 
thorne, grasping  in  imagination  big  prison-keys 
of  which  she  was  the  keeper. 

'  Well,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Madame 
Filoselle,'  said  Dr.  Brooke  ;  '  I  have  arranged 
to  pay  her.' 

'  You  have  ?  How  foolish  !  how  vexing  ! 
She  does  not  deserve  to  have  one  penny.' 

'  I  think  it  more  consistent  with  the  family 
honour  that  she  should  be  paid.  Olive  w^ore 
the  clothes.' 

'Yes,  but  you  may  be  quite  certain  that 
that  creatiu-e  charged  twenty  times  as  much  as 
they  were  w^orth.' 
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'  I  said  so.  She  is  content  to  take  half, 
and  I  have  promised  her  a  cheque  in  a  month's 
time.' 

'  Eichard,  your  means  are  not  so  good  as 
mine — let  me  pay  her.' 

'  Oh,  it's  settled  now.  Besides,  I  consider 
Olive  my  own  child.' 

Mrs.  UUathorne  was  deeply  touched  by  her 
brother's  sacrifice,  and  by  his  care  for  the 
family  honour.  With  all  her  pretended  indif- 
ference, she  disliked  the  exposure  immensely. 
She  was  silent  for  some  minutes  ;  then  she  said 
suddenly,  '  Eichard,  I  was  vexed  with  Sehna 
about  that  novel  of  hers,  but  I  begin  to  think 
that  is  no  reason  for  punishing  you.  I  shall 
have  to  see  my  lawyer  to-morrow  about  can- 
celling a  very  good  legacy  I  had  left  to  those 
odious  Eaymonds.  I'll  get  him  to  restore  that 
bit  about  you  and  your  family.  I'll  not  leave 
anything  to  Selina,  though  ;  she  deserves  to  be 
punished  for  what  she  did.  Besides,  with  her 
talents,  she  can  easily  originate  enough  to  keep 
her.' 

'  You  will  do  as  you  like,  Mary,'  said  Dr. 
Brooke,  who  had  no  great  faith  in  wills  which 
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were  re-made  so  frequently.  '  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  leaving  me  anything — 
leaving  my  family,  I  mean,  for  you  will  outlive 
me  by  a  great  number  of  years.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  I  shall  ?  '  cried  Mrs. 
Ullathorne,  very  eagerly  ;  but,  with  a  better 
and  more  kindly  and  truer  afterthought,  she 
added,  '  Eichard,  it  would  be  a  very  great  grief 
to  me  to  lose  you.  After  all,  you  and  I  are 
the  two  who  are  most  alike  in  character.  We 
are  Calverleys ;  we  take  after  my  mother  ;  all 
the  rest  are  more  or  less  Brookes.  Don't  be  low 
about  your  health  ;  it  is  better,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  much.  In  fact,  my  doctor  says 
I  am  well ;  but  I  am  not  so  strong  as  you.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  are.  I  am  told  that  Ohve 
sent  back  everything  she  ever  had  from  that 
woman.' 

'  Everything  !  I  don't  know  that  it  was  of 
much  use,  except  to  mark  her  disgust.' 

•  Give  her  this  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds 
— she  will  want  new  clothes,  poor  girl.  She  is 
a  fine  girl,  Eichard — very  like  what  I  used  to 
be.  I  often  look  at  her  and  think  so.  Good 
morning.' 
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Eichard  smiled  a  little,  but  he  was  touched 
by  his  sister's  rough  kindness. 

When  Mrs.  UUathorne  got  home  she  found 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Eaymond,  and,  much  as  she 
wished  to  send  it  back  imopened,  could  not 
resist  her  desire  to  read  it.  Mrs.  Eaymond 
protested  that  Lady  Brooke  was  the  one  who 
was  responsible  for  the  Filoselle  contract — it 
was  she  who  had  proposed  it,  negotiated  it,  and 
carried  it  out.  Mrs.  Eaymond  entreated  her  sister 
to  suspend  her  judgment  until  she  herself  had 
time  to  write  to  Lady  Brooke,  to  make  her  own 
that  it  was  so.  It  would  be  cruel,  she  said, 
not  to  give  her  time  to  be  able  to  prove  herself 
innocent. 

Mrs.  UUathorne  smiled  with  joyous  bitter- 
ness. '  What  a  state  she  is  in  because  she 
thinks  she  will  lose  her  legacy  !  Life  is  uncer- 
tain, especially  mine.  I'll  make  my  will  to- 
morrow, as  I  said  I  would.  I  must  have 
Eichard's  money  made  safe.  If  Esther  is 
telling  the  truth,  I  can  easily  make  another 
will.     I  don't  believe  her.     But  we  shall  see.' 

Meantime  Mrs.  Eaymond  was  writing  thus 
to  Lady  Brooke  : — 
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'  Dear  Honora, — There  is  nothing  but 
trouble  here.  Madame  Filoselle  is  clamorous 
for  payment.  She  has  been  to  Mary  Ulla- 
thorne's.  Sister  Mary  is  furious,  especially  with 
poor  me.  I  am  made  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of 
it.  It  is  very  unjust  and  cruel  of  her,  and  she  is 
so  angry  that  she  refuses  to  see  or  speak  to  me. 
Now,  I  require  you  at  once  to  write  to  her  and 
take  the  whole  blame  on  yourself.  I  positively 
insist  on  your  doing  this.  If  you  do  not  the 
consequences  will  be  serious  to  me,  but  they  will 
be  much  more  serious  to  you,  for  I  w^ill  at  once 
write  and  tell  Chesterfield  certain  facts  which 
are  being  kept  from  him  by  some  of  your  family 
here.  I  will  tell  him  all  that  was  made  known 
by  Mary  Gardiner  to  Ohve  and  to  Dr.  UUa- 
thome,  namely,  how  you  persuaded  Hannah 
Deanham  to  act  as  she  did  at  the  trial,  and  other 
matters.  You  see  I  know  all.  I  must  also  say 
that  if  you  had  used  the  five  hundred  pounds 
which  Chesterfield  gave  you  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defraying  all  expenses  connected 
with  Olive's  introduction  into  society  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  expected  you  to  spend  it, 
and  not  in  bribing  Hannah  Deanham  to  quit 
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the  country  again,  all  this  vexation  might  have 
been  spared  us.  You  could  then  have  paid 
Madame  Filoselle's  bill  yourself,  or  at  any  rate 
a  large  part  of  it.  You  must  have  known  that 
Olive  would  never  marry  sensibly,  and  yet  you 
used  the  money  thus.  I  know  that  you  re- 
ceived it,  for  Chesterfield  mentioned  that  in  a 
letter  to  Vincent.  I  insist,  therefore,  on  your 
taking  the  entire  blame  on  yourself.  It  will 
do  you  no  harm,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no 
member  of  our  family  can  think  worse  of  you 
than  they  do  already,  and  nothing  else  will 
restore  me  to  Sister  Mary's  good  opinion.  If 
she  remains  angry  with  me  my  life  won't  be 
worth  having,  for  Vincent  would  never  forgive 
me,  and  no  one  can  put  things  right  but  you. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  you  receive  this 
you  must  at  once  sit  down  and  write  as  I  wish, 
or  I  will  at  once  write  and  put  Chesterfield  in 
possession  of  every  fact  connected  with  his 
wife's  trial  and  his  marriage  with  you.  I  am 
not  making  empty  threats — ^I  shall  most  as- 
suredly do  as  I  say.' 

Thus  wrote  Mrs.  Eaymond,  and  forthwith 
despatched  her  letter ;  and  if  when  Lady  Brooke 
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left  England  she  had  not,  as  usual,  departed 
with  a  lie  on  her  tongue,  she  would  have  re- 
ceived it.  Everyone  had  at  first  expected  that 
she  would  go  to  Lausanne  and  take  some  of 
her  girls  back  to  India  ivith  her.  She,  how- 
ever, wanted  a  good  excuse  for  again  leaving 
her  husband,  in  case  his  doubts  about  his  treat- 
ment of  his  first  wife  once  more  made  his  com- 
panionship oppressive  to  her.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  leaving  them  at  school  a 
little  longer,  she  had  pretended  to  Mrs.  Eay- 
mond  that  Chesterfield  had  written  a  letter 
urgently  desiring  her  return  without  one  day's 
delay.  She  had  set  out  with  apparent  haste, 
but  had  spent  a  fortnight  in  Paris.  She  had  no 
particular  reason  for  wishing  to  stay  there — 
she  was  only  taking  her  journey  easily  and 
pleasantly ;  but  the  consequence  was  that  Mrs. 
Eaymond's  letter  reached  India  before  she  did, 
and  Sir  Chesterfield,  seeing  that  it  was  from  his 
sister  Esther,  opened  it  and  read  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XLV. 

Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please. 

Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care. 
But  for  another  gives  its  ease. — Blake. 

Mr.  Ardrossan  spent  the  night  after  the 
Private  View  in  a  state  of  considerable  restless- 
ness and  disappointment.  He  had  not  known 
before  how  much  he  loved  Ohve.  He  felt,  too, 
that  he  had  become  a  good  deal  older  all  at 
once,  and  that  a  larger  piece  of  his  life  had 
slipped  away  from  him  than  he  had  been  aware 
of.  People  grow  older  gradually,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  strange  what  distinct  breaks  occur  to 
some  of  us,  in  which  a  period  of  life  is,  as  it 
were,  summed  up  and  seen  to  be  the  distant 
thing  it  really  is.  Mr.  Ardrossan  felt  this,  and 
fervently  wished  that  someone  like  Olive  had 
crossed  his  path  many  years  before.  Puritan, 
philosopher,  philanthropist  as  he  was,  he  had 
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always  been  thoroughly  popular  in  society. 
He  had  never  been  tempted  to  isolate  himself 
for  his  principles  or  to  regard  the  gay  world 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  '  superior  person.'  His 
desire  to  serve  Humanity  (big-lettered)  had 
been  united  with  a  warm-heartedness  which 
made  John  and  James  and  Mary  objects  to 
him  of  true  liking  and  sympathy,  while  he  was 
helping  them  as  a  matter  of  duty.  But  he  had 
not  by  any  means  intended  to  remain  a  bache- 
lor. Had  time  really  gone  so  fast  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  only  the  other  day  that  he  had  left  Ox- 
ford— only  the  other  day  that,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal,  he  had  taken  the  chair  at  his 
first  meeting. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  suffered  much  more 
if,  along  with  his  own  little  grief,  he  had  not 
had  Miss  Keithley's  much  larger  one  to  think  of. 
He  could  not  forget  her  or  the  look  of  keen 
anguish  which  had  come  into  her  eyes  as  they 
watched  her  dearest  hope  of  happiness  passing 
away  from  her.  '  She  w^as  wonderfully  brave 
at  the  time,'  thought  he ;  '  but  what  must  she 
be  feeling  now  ?  She  is  a  splendid  girl — con- 
stant   and    loyal,     and    thoroughly    unselfish. 
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What  a  fellow  Morrison  is,  to  have  two  such 
women  in  love  with  him !  I  can  read  the 
future  clearly — ^to-morrow,  or  perhaps  in  a 
week  or  so,  to  do  it  in  an  unsuspicious,  quiet 
manner — I  fancy  she  is  one  who  hkes  to  do  all 
quietly — she  will  write  to  him,  or  send  for  him, 
and  will  tell  him  that  she  finds  she  has  entirely 
mistaken  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings  and 
cannot  honestly  let  the  engagement  go  on. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  her  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  do  this  in  a  perfectly  composed  and 
natural  way,  so  as  to  cause  no  suspicion  in  his 
mind  that  she  has  discovered  his  love  for  an- 
other. She  will  leave  him  free  to  propose  to 
Miss  Brooke,  and  will  take  care  that  he  can  do 
so  with  ease  of  mind  and  happiness,  which  he 
certainly  could  not  if  he  knew  the  truth/ 

Next  day  it  was  just  the  same — Mr.  Ard- 
rossan  could  not  drive  the  thought  of  her  out  of 
his  mind.  Three  days  afterwards  he  went  to 
Mulberry  Street,  Bethnal  Green.  Amongst 
other  people  there  he  saw  Mary  Gardiner. 
Olive's  poor  mother  had  died  when,  if  she  had 
lived  but  a  few  months  longer,  it  would  have  been 
such  a  joy  to  her  child — this  woman,  whose 
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life  appeared  to  be  of  no  value  to  herself  or  to 
anyone,  was  living  still,  and  likely  to  live  for 
six  months.  Strugghng  with  this  thought,  he 
left  her  room,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark 
staircase  to  the  light  of  day  outside,  he  saw 
Miss  Keithley  and  her  aunt  Mrs.  UUathorne  (of 
Bethnal  Green)  coming  up  the  street. 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Ardrossan  to 
meet  Mrs.  UUathorne  when  going  his  rounds 
in  his  district.  She  was  constantly  to  be  seen 
in  every  corner  of  her  husband's  parish  ;  and 
Mr.  Ardrossan  would  have  gone  home  with  a 
sense  of  loss  and  strangeness  if  he  had  not 
somewhere  encountered  the  good  lady,  with  her 
well-worn  black  bonnet  and  gray  waterproof, 
and  her  umbrella,  which  she  carried  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  in  spite  of  her  own  assertion 
that  she  had  'nothing  on  that  could  spoil.' 
Such  as  she  was,  she  always  looked  at  home  in 
these  sordid  smoke-grimed  streets ;  but  pretty 
Miss  Keithley,  in  her  fresh  print  dress  and 
white  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  lace  and  cow- 
slips, looked  hke  an  unexpected  flash  of  light 
in  them.  Miss  Keithley  had  a  basket  of  roots 
in  her  hands,  which  she  was  taking  to  a  bit  of 
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waste  ground  left  by  pulling  down  some  shops 
and  warehouses.     Mr.  Ardrossan  had  bought 
this,  and,  with  some  expense  of  ingenuity  and 
labour,  had  turned  it  into  a  playground  and 
garden  for  the  children  of  the  neighbom^hood  ; 
and  now  even  poor  Eose  Keithley  was  trying 
to  do  something  to  make  it  prettier  for  them 
by  planting  a  few  flowers  likely  to  be  strong 
enough  to  prosper  in  such  an  uncongenial  atmo- 
sphere.    He  had  had  no  faith  in   any   flower 
being  able  to  hold  up  its  head  here,  and  had 
therefore  contented  himself  with  giving  a  large 
order  for  hardy  ferns  and  evergreens  ;  but  she, 
perhaps,  felt  that  even  if  her  flowers  did  die  in 
a  month  or  two  they  would  die  in  a  good  cause, 
having,  at  any  rate,  given  some  pleasure  before 
their  lives  came  to  an  end.     He  was  pleased 
with  her  gracious  thought.    He  looked  earnestly 
in  her  face  to  see  if  he  had  been  right  in  his 
conjecture  as  to  what  her  conduct  would  be. 
Had  she  broken  off  her  engagement  with  Wil- 
liam Morrison  ;  and  if  so,  how  was  she  bearing 
her  separation  from  him  ?     He  was  certain  that 
she  had  done  this — ^he  could  see  proof  of  it  in 
every  line  of  her  face.     Her  eyes  were  heavy 
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with  sleeplessness,  her  cheeks  pale  and  worn, 
and  there  Avas  an  air  of  patient  suffering  about 
her  which  w^as  infinitely  touching  ;  but,  mani- 
fest as  these  signs  of  suffering  were,  there  was 
equal  evidence  of  fortitude  and  strong  resolution. 
It  was  very  kind  and  sweet  of  her  to  think  of 
brightening  the  lives  of  his  poor  gutter-children, 
when  her  own  troubles  were  so  absorbing  ;  but 
her  own  life  wanted  brightening — she  ought  to 
have  a  thorough  change  of  scene,  and  be  taken 
away  from  everything  which  could  remind  her 
of  her  loss.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he 
devised  a  plan  which  seemed  good  in  his  eyes, 
and  with  equal  promptitude  he  laid  it  before 
her. 

'  Miss  Keithley,  you  paint,'  said  he.  '  I 
hope  you  won't  be  offended  if  I  ask  you  to  take 
a  commission  from  me — I  know  you  paint  land- 
scapes. I  want  you  to  paint  me  twelve  half- 
imperial-sized  views  of  foreign  towns.  I  have 
a  very  particular  use  for  them  for  one  of  my 
great  undertakings,  and  I  especially  want  them 
to  be  done  by  a  lady.' 

Miss  Keithley  looked  very  much  confused 
and  astonished,  and  stammered  that  she   was 

VOL.  III.  s 
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completely  unworthy  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  commission — she  could  not  paint  half  well 
enough. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  can  :  you  painted  that  very 
pretty  drawing  of  St.  Hilda's,  in  the  EUesmere 
Gallery.  I  saw  it  there  yesterday.  I  liked  it 
so  much  that  I  bought  it.' 

A  glow  of  pleasure  overspread  Eose  Keith- 
ley's  wan  face.  Had  life  still  something  to  offer 
her  ?  If  she  could  do  work  which  was  worth 
doing,  she  could  find  happiness  in  that — it 
niight  not  be  the  transcendent  happiness  she 
had  hoped  for  when  she  found  she  was  to  have 
him  she  loved  always  with  her  ;  but  work  has 
its  joys,  and  she  knew  it. 

'  If  I  thought  I  could  do  them  well  enough,' 
said  she,  'there  is  nothing  I  should  like  so 
much.  I  have  never  been  abroad,  and  the  very 
idea  of  going  is  dehghtfiil.  I'd  give  anything 
to  go — anything.     I  have  wished  it  for  years.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan  was  dehghted.  '  Then  you 
will  let  me  consider  it  arranged  ? '  said  he. 

'  But  I  can't  go  alone,'  said  Miss  Keithley. 
'  At  least,  can  I  ?  '  she  added,  for  she  was  hardly 
in  the  habit  of  looking  on  herself  as  a  young  and 
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good-looking  woman,  who  would  excite  atten- 
tion or  admiration. 

'  No,  you  must  have  a  companion  ;  but  no 
doubt  you  have  some  friend  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  go.  I  leave  the  choice  of  subjects  to 
you  ;  but,  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  I  should 
like  the  Itahan  towns.' 

Better  and  better!  The  dream  of  Eosa- 
mond  Keithley's  youth  had  been  to  earn  enough 
money  by  her  painting  to  enable  her  some  day  to 
travel  and  see  Venice  and  Verona,  and  Eome 
and  Naples — cities  whose  very  names  seem  to 
make  you  richer  whenever  you  hear  them. 

'  I  should  Hke  you  to  go  as  soon  as  you  can 
— at  once,  if  possible,'  said  Mr.  Ardrossan,  who 
was  sure  that  the  sooner  she  went  the  better 
would  be  her  chance  of  recovering  peace  of 
mind. 

'  It  is  finding  the  companion  which  is  so 
difficult,'  said  she  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Ulla- 
thorne.  '  I  might,  perhaps,  persuade  Aunt 
Amelia  to  go  with  me — the  complete  change 
would  do  her  good,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Aunt  Ameha '  was  the  invalid  aunt  who 
had  been  with  Miss  Keithley  at  St.  Hilda's. 
s2 
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Mrs.  Ullathorne  made  a  gesture  of  horror  as 
soon  as  she  heard  her  name,  and  cried,  '  Oh, 
no  ;  that's  quite  out  of  the  question.  You  must 
not  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Ardrossan 
wants  you  to  paint  him  some  pictures,  and 
to  have  some  pleasure  while  you  are  doing 
them.  If  you  took  your  Aunt  Amelia  with 
you,  you  would  have  to  spend  all  your  time 
in  waiting  on  her.  Eose,  I  do  wish  you  would 
sometimes  think  of  what  is  good  for  your- 
self. You  have  friends  who  paint :  choose  one 
of  them.' 

'  We  need  not  discuss  this-  now,'  said  Eosa- 
mond  to  Mr.  Ardrossan.  '  I  will  do  my  best  to 
go  quickly.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan  had  been  watching  the  faces 
of  both  ladies  while  this  journey  was  being 
discussed,  and  had  seen  a  look  in  Mrs.  Ulla- 
thorne's  which  plainly  showed  that  she  regarded 
it  as  a  joy  of  too  ecstatic  a  nature  ever  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  a  poor  hard-worked  City 
clergyman's  wife,  whose  treadmill  of  duty 
claimed  her  for  ever.  Mr.  Ardrossan  and  Mrs. 
Ullathorne  had  worked  together  in  these  busy 
streets  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  knew  her 
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to  be  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  breatlied,  and 
one  with  whom  Eosamond  could  be  quite 
happy. 

'  Couldn't  you  spare  time  to  go  with  Miss 
Keithley  ?  '  said  he.  '  You  would  be  doing  me 
a  great  service  if  you  could  ;  so,  if  you  say  yes, 
you  must  allow  me  to  be  your  banker.  Don't 
say  no.  I  can  get  a  person  whom  I  know  to 
be  trustworthy  to  take  charge  of  such  of  your 
work  as  must  be  done  while  you  are  away,  and 
I  will  undertake  to  persuade  the  dear  old 
Doctor  to  let  you  go.' 

Mrs.  Ullathorne  looked  bewildered.  A 
pleasiu^e  which  had  always  seemed  to  be  unat- 
tainable was  suddenly  placed  witliin  her  grasp. 
'  I  should  be  only  too  happy  ;  that  is,  if  you 
think  it  could  possibly  be  arranged,'  said  she, 
sighing  with  suppressed  dehght. 

'  And  people  tell  you  not  to  set  too  high  a 
value  on  riches ! '  thought  Mr.  Ardrossan. 
'  What  folly  that  is !  Thank  God  for  the  wealth 
He  has  given  me !  and  thank  Him  also  for  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  it  with  others !  You 
can't  set  too  high  a  value  on  riches.  If  I  had 
been  a  man  of  small  means,  these  two  poor 
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women  would  have  missed  what  they  evidently 
think  a  great  pleasure.' 

All  this  time  they  were  walking  together  to 
the  playground,  and  talking  as  best  they  could. 
Sometimes  their  way  led  them  through  wide 
streets,  full  of  warehouses,  where  speech  was 
often  interrupted  by  a  great  sack  of  flour  or 
barrel  of  oil  coming  swinging  down  from  some 
window  far  above  to  the  waggon  which  was  to 
bear  it  away.  The  noise  of  these  waggons  as 
they  rolled  along,  full  or  empty,  was  deafening 
— it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  what  was 
said ;  and  in  the  back  streets  and  alleys  it  was 
equally  difiicult  to  keep  up  a  conversation,  for 
there  they  were  obliged  to  pick  their  way  one 
by  one  through  groups  of  women,  who  seemed 
to  be  standing  about  for  no  particular  reason — 
bonnetless  for  the  most  part,  and  shrouded 
in  well-worn  Paisley  shawls  which  probably 
covered  up  innumerable  shortcomings  in  dress. 
Little  children  were  there  too,  looking  pale  and 
prematurely  old.  And  no  wonder,  for  all  that 
makes  life  bright  and  happy  was  denied  them 
— the  streets  where  they  played  were  dirty 
thoroughfares,  httered  with   straw  and  refuse 
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of  every  kind,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  smoke 
that  it  could  be  tasted.  'Poor  things,'  said 
Mr.  Ardrossan  to  himself;  '  how  httle  one  can 
do  for  them  !  How  little,  indeed,  for  anyone ! ' 
But  even  while  this  thought  was  passing  through 
his  mind,  he  saw  a  look  in  Eosamond  Keithley's 
eyes  which  showed  that  he  had  been  able  to  do 
something  for  her.  She  had  evidently  begun 
to  think  that  hfe  had  a  future  ;  and  as  for  Mrs. 
UUathorne,  she  was  positively  almost  skipping 
along  the  pavement. 

The  playground  was  occupied  by  groups  of 
children,  swinging  and  playing  in  any  way  they 
best  fancied.  '  Some  of  them  must  have  been 
swinging  all  night,'  said  a  bystander  of  Mrs. 
Ullathorne's  acquaintance.  'They  were  hard 
at  it  when  I  went  to  bed  ;  and  when  I  looked 
out  at  four  this  morning,  it  was  just  the  same.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan  glanced  round  in  some  dis- 
content. The  work  of  growth  was  not  going 
on  fast  enough  for  him.  He  wished  his  trees 
to  rise  up  in  one  night  hke  the  beanstalk  of 
happy  memory  and  shut  out  the  smoky  houses, 
so  bedizened  with  flaring  advertisements.  At 
present   every   commodity   of   commerce   was 
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pressed  on  the  notice  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
garden.  Every  house  which  hemmed  it  in  had 
its  bhie  or  red  board  with  gigantic  yellow 
letters.  Here,  too,  you  had  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Army  of  Salvation,  with  its  war-cry  well 
printed  and  legible ;  and  face  to  face  with  it,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  enclosure,  a  theatre 
and  a  gin-palace  ;  the  latter  painted  emerald 
green  and  mauve  in  one  part,  dark  red  and  yel- 
low ochre  in  another  ;  and  the  whole  '  pointed ' 
up  with  crimson  and  blue.  . 

'  Oh,  never  mind  a  little  bright  colour,' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ullathorne,  who  saw  what 
was  disturbing  him.  '  The  children  like  it — 
I  like  it  too ;  so  would  you,  if  you  lived 
here.' 

'  Should  I  really  ?  '  cried  he,  with  a  look  of 
such  horror  that  she  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily. 

'  The  ground  is  prettily  laid  out,'  said  she, 
gazing  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  hard  as- 
phalte  paths  and  great  heaps  of  bricks  which 
were  piled  up  in  methodical-looking  beds  and 
waiting  to  be  made  into  ferneries. 

'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ;  the  shrubs  look 
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well  enough  ;  but  I  want  to  see  the  ferns  green 
and  growing,'  said  he. 

Eosamond  Keithley  shared  his  desire;  but 
she  was  doing  something  more  to  the  point 
than  that — she  had  taken  a  trowel  out  of  her 
basket  and  w^as  planting  her  flowers.  Seeing 
her  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Ardrossan  said  to  Mrs. 
Ullathorne,  'I  shall  send  Miss  Keithley  a 
cheque  for  half  the  price  of  these  drawings  to- 
night. Will  you  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  be 
right  in  assuming  that  they  will  be  the  same 
price  as  that  of  the  same  size  in  the  EUesmere?' 

'  Quite  right,'  cried  Mrs.  Ullathorne,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  but  was  sure 
that  Llr.  Ardrossan  could  never  be  wrong. 
'  How  kind  you  are  to  propose  to  do  that ! — 
You  remember  everything.  Dear  Mr.  Ardros- 
san, this  is  such  a  lucky  thought  of  yours  ! — 
so  very  lucky,  for  poor  Eose  is  not  at  all  happy 
just  now.  In  fact,  I  can't  help  thinking  she  is 
very  miserable.  She  wouldn't  like  me  to  tell 
you,  perhaps — so  don't  say  anything  to  show 
that  I  have  done  so — but  she  has  broken  off 
her  engagement  with  Mr.  Morrison.  She  says 
she  does  not  love  him  enough  to  marry  him  ; 
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but  I  am  sure — I  don't  know — I  saw  her  crying 
after  she  had  done  it,  and  I  always  thought  she 
was  very  fond  of  him — as  fond  as  anyone  could 
be; 

Mr.  Ardrossan  had  known  instinctively  that 
she  would  do  this,  so  he  could  not  honestly 
show  any  surprise.  '  And  what  did  Morrison 
say  when  she  did  it  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  he  behaved  remarkably  well — he  did 
everything  he  could  to  persuade  her  to  let  the 
engagement  go  on.  He  couldn't  have  behaved 
better ;  but  she  still  said  she  was  firmly  resolved 
to  break  off  with  him.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  that's  how  it  ended — he 
was  obhged  to  let  her  do  as  she  wished  ?  ' 

'  Well,  of  course  a  man  has  not  much  alter- 
native when  a  girl  speaks  so  very  decidedly; 
but  he  refuses  to  take  her  answer  as  final.  He 
says  he  wishes  her  to  think  it  over  for  six 
months,  after  which  time  he  will  come  to  her ; 
and  then,  if  she  still  declares  that  she  does  not 
love  him  enough  to  marry  him,  he  will  accept 
his  dismissal,  but  not  till  then.' 

'  In  other  words,  he  won't  profit  by  his  re- 
lease until  he  is  quite  certain  that  she  knows 
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her  own  mind,'  thoiiglit  Mr.  Ardrossan.  '  I 
expected  him  to  behave  Hke  a  gentleman.' 

They  now  went  and  watched  Eose  Keithley 
planting  her  roots :  evening  primroses,  wall- 
flowers, snapdragons,  pinks,  campanulas,  and 
sweet-williams.  There  was  nothing  very  rare 
about  the  contents  of  her  basket ;  but  still  in  a 
month  or  two  the  playground  would  look  all 
the  brighter  for  what  she  was  doing. 

'  It  is  nice  to  see  those  children  have  room 
to  stretch  their  legs,'  said  Mrs.  Ullathorne.  '  I 
don't  think  rich  folks  imagine  what  it  must  be 
to  have  nothing  but  a  narrow  street  to  play  in 
— I  think  if  they  did,  some  of  the  money  which 
goes  by  thousands  to  hospitals  to  help  to  ciu^e 
bad  diseases  would  be  given  to  provide  open 
spaces,  by  way  of  doing  something  to  prevent 
them.' 

'  Mr.  Ardrossan,'  said  Eose  Keithley,  who 
had  now  planted  all  her  flowers,  '  the  more  I 
think  of  your  kind  scheme,  the  more  delightful 
it  seems  to  me.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

\ 

Phcedrus.  This  is  the  tree.  * 

Socrates.  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  fair  and  shady  resting-place,  full  of  ] 
summer  sounds  and  scents. — Plato  :  Plioeclrus. 

I  lay  me  on  the  grass  :  yet  to  my  will,  j 

Albeit  all  is  fair,  there  lacketh  something  still.  ] 

Chatterton.  i 


'  And  so  we  awoke,  and  we  rose  in  the  dark, 
and  got  with  our  bags  and  our  brushes  to  work,' 
said  Morrison  to  himself  as,  about  ^^o,  months 
after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  he  thrust  his 
neck  into  the  yoke  of  a  large  sketching-bag, 
caught  up  a  sketching-folio,  and  prepared  to 
leave  a  very  comfortable  hotel  in  Dieppe, 
where  he  had  been  staying  the  last  six  weeks, 
for  his  morning's  work.  He  must  have  been  in 
tolerable  spirits,  or  this  adaptation  of  Blake's 
'  Chimney-Sweeper '  would  not  have  presented 
itself  so  readily  to  his  mind  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  not  getting  uj)  in  the  dark  at  all. 
That  was  a  fiction  indulged  in  for  poetical  pur- 
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poses.  In  reality  it  was  just  lialf-past  seven, 
and  a  beautiful  September  morning ;  and,  be- 
sides that,  he  was  not  going  out  one  bit  earher 
than  a  host  of  other  people,  especially  some 
young  ladies  who  were  at  the  very  same  time 
making  their  way  down  to  the  beach  to  bathe, 
with  stout  towels  on  their  arms,  and  their  sea- 
side back-hair  nicely  arranged  to  float  about  in 
the  sweet  haze  of  early  autumn  sunshine.  As 
Morrison  was  leaving  the  hotel,  two  of  them 
had  come  into  the  garden  which  surrounded  it, 
and  were  standing  under  the  bedroom  windows 
of  a  certain  '  Janie,'  as  he  gathered  from  their 
discourse,  and  trying  to  persuade  her  to  go  and 
bathe  with  them.  '  Janie '  appeared  to  hesitate 
— she  was  sure  it  would  be  cold,  she  said. 
Morrison  thought  she  only  wanted  pressing  ; 
but  the  two  outside  were  not  disposed  to  take 
much  trouble  about  her.  '  We  can't  wait,' 
said  one.  '  I  do  wish  you  would  come  ;  but  if 
you  won't — you  won't.'  On  this,  of  course, 
'  Janie  '  shook  her  head  with  vigorous  decision 
— persuasion  would  have  softened  her.  The 
bathers  tm-ned  to  go.  'Oh,  by-the-by,'  cried 
one,  '  have  you  seen  the  "  Times,"  Janie  ?  ' 
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'  No.     Is  tliere  anything  nice  in  it  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  very  particular — only  I  was  right 
about  that  Mr.  Ardrossan — ^I  was  siu-e  I  was  at 
the  time.  He  has  married  the  girl  he  was 
always  going  about  with  in  Eome.  I  told  you 
he  would.  I  wish  I  had  had  a  good  big  bet  on 
it,  though.' 

Mr.  Ardrossan  married!  Morrison  tiu-ned 
back  and  ran  into  the  hotel  again,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  '  Times  *  and  see  the  name  of  the 
lady ;  and  there  he  read  : — 

'  At  the  British  Embassy,  Eome,  John  Ar- 
drossan, Esq.,  of  83  Grosvenor  Place,  London, 
and  Glen  Duich,  Koss-shire,  N.B.,  to  Eosamond, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Keithley,  of 
Gower  Street,  London.' 

Then  he  was  free  to  love  Olive !  He  had 
been  faithful  to  Eosamond  Keithley.  He  had 
given  her  six  months  in  which  to  make  up  her 
mind  whether  she  could  be  happy  with  him  or 
no,  and  until  he  got  her  answer  he  had  thought 
it  right  to  avoid  Olive.  Now  an  answer  had 
come  which  was  sufficient.  Miss  Keithley  had 
said  at  the  time  that  her  decision  was  final,  and 
had  declined  this  offer  of  more  time  for  thought ; 
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but  as  lie  had  made  it  lie  considered  himself 
bound,  and  bound,  too,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
period  she  should  come  and  say,  '  I  can  never 
love  anyone  as  I  love  you.'  Now  he  was  free! 
Now  he  would  go  to  Ohve!  For  this  day, 
however,  he  was  loyally  true  to  his  drawing — 
it  wanted  more  time,  and  should  have  the  whole 
day  ;  but  he  painted  with  a  happy  hope  in  his 
mind — there  was  just  a  chance  that  she  might 
hsten  now. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Brooke  was 
sitting  with  her  two  pretty  young  daughters, 
when  Mr.  Morrison  was  announced.  He  looked 
round  the  room  for  Olive  ;  but  no  Ohve  was 
there  ;  and  when  he  asked  where  she  was  Mrs. 
Brooke  said  '  She  has  been  in  Cornwall,  with  us 
and  her  Aunt  AHce,  and  now  she  has  gone  down 
to  Yorkshire,  with  her  other  aunt.  Miss  Lettice 
Brooke.  Oh,  by-the-by,  Mr.  Morrison,  you 
know  Austerfield — that's  where  she  has  gone.' 

'  When  did  she  go  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Only  this  morning.  If  you  had  come  yes- 
terday you  would  have  seen  her.  Now  I  don't 
know  when  you  will  have  a  chance  of  doing  that, 
for  she  won't  be  back  here  for  ever  so  long.' 
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Morrison  smiled.     There  were  other  places  \ 

in  the  world  in  which  he  might  see  Olive  be-  ! 

sides  Mrs.  Brooke's  drawing-room.     He  could  ; 

not  help  thinking  that,  though  a  novelist  and  I 

given  to  making  plots  herself,  his  dear  friend  i 

was  not  quick  at  seeing  plots  which  arranged  ; 

themselves.      This  thought  made   him   put   a  ! 
question.      He  had  akeady  been  surprised  to 

find  her  sitting  reading  to  her  daughters  instead  j 

of  writing  as  usual ;   so  he  asked  if  she  had  i 

given  up  writing.  j 

'  Oh,  no,'  was  her  reply  ;  '  I  have  not  given  - 

it  up,  I  hope — the  Doctor  will  not  let  me  do  \ 

that — but  still  I  don't  see  how  I  am  ever  to  go  I 

back  to  it.     I  find  such  dozens  of  things  to  do  ;  ! 

in  fact,  I  am  rapidly  becoming  so  firmly  woven  \ 

into  the  web  of  family  hfe  that  I  sometimes  ; 

think  I  shall  never  be  able  to  break  loose  from  : 

it  again.'  \ 

Morrison  stayed  some  time,  and  while  he 

was  thus  talking  and  thinking  of  her,  Olive  was  J 

on  her  way  to  Austerfield.     At  last  she  had  I 

got  permission  to  go  there.     As  soon  as  she  ■ 

found  herself  in  Yorkshire  she  was  full  of  eager  ! 

interest,  and  began  to  persecute  Miss  Lettice  ; 
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with  questions ;  though  all  she  could  draw  from 
her  in  reference  to  Austerfield  was,  '  You  won't 
care  for  it  as  you  used  to  do.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate  the  Grange  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  I  remember  it ! '  exclaimed  Olive,  gazing 
fondly  at  the  venerable  lichened  walls,  all  over- 
grown with  flowering  shrubs.  '  And  you  have 
the  very  same  chintz ! '  she  cried  when  she 
went  into  her  bedroom,  for  there  were  the 
parroquets  as  bright  and  busy  as  ever.  '  It 
is  the  same ;  and  my  bed  in  London  has  had 
ever  so  many  sets  of  new  curtains !  And,  oh  ! 
how  delightful !  the  books  are  still  there ! ' 
She  looked  out  of  the  window — there  was  the 
garden  brilliant  with  autumn  flowers.  She 
went  to  the  looking-glass,  almost  expecting  to 
see  her  own  childish  face  reflected  in  it ;  but 
when  she  announced  her  intention  of  having  a 
run  around  the  garden  she  was  told  that  dinner 
was  ready ;  and  when  dinner  was  over  it  was 
dark. 

Next  day  she  resolved  to  make  her  rounds 
in  the  order  which  she  had  observed  as  a  child. 
First  came  the  garden.  It  was  lovely  ;  and  so 
was  the  orchard,  too,  with  hoary  old  fruit-trees 

VOL.  III.  T 
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covered  with  large  rosy-clieeked  apples;  but 
slie  could  find  no  dark  or  dangerous  places,  nor 
yet  any  wliicli  seemed  as  if  they  could  ever 
have  been  lawfully  regarded  as  such.  She 
opened  the  wicket-gate  which  led  from  the 
garden  to  the  churchyard.  She  went  to  the 
old  stone  coffin  in  which  she  and  Willie  had 
sat  so  often  ;  then  she  walked  round  and  looked 
at  the  tombstones.  She  found  those  of  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  then  that 
which  bore  the  names  of  Willie's  poor  grand- 
mother, his  butcher-uncle,  and  some  unknown 
cousins.  Another  tombstone,  with  an  enormous 
lily  carved  on  it,  marked  the  grave  of  the  only 
person  in  the  village  of  whom  Olive  had  a  dis- 
agreeable recollection — a  certain  ill-tempered 
farmer,  from  whose  tongue  appalhngly  bad 
words  were  never  absent.  It  was  odd  to  put 
a  lily  on  his  tomb.  Next  she  visited  the  village. 
It  was  a  mere  collection  of  dull  cottages.  She 
went  to  the  humble  home  where  Willie's  young 
years  had  been  spent.  She  had  always  recalled 
it  as  a  nice  httle  stone  house,  standing  in  its 
own  garden.  It  was  a  four-roomed  cottage, 
with  a  water-butt  almost  as  big  as  itself  stand- 
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ing  by  the  door ;  a  sanded  doorstep  and 
passage,  and  a  strip  of  cabbage-garden  at  the 
side,  with  an  ill-kept  hedge,  almost  smothered 
with  weeds.  '  It  is  terribly  depressing  to  see 
these  places,'  thought  she.  '  And  yet,  how 
angry  I  was  with  poor  Willie  for  saying  that 
Austerfield  was  a  commonplace  village  ! '  Then 
she  went  to  the  field  where  Willie  had  hidden 
himself  behind  the  corn-sheaves,  and  after  that 
she  walked  to  the  Ayton  Bank  Farm.  What  a 
long,  long  walk  it  had  seemed  then,  and  how 
quickly  she  got  there  now !  and  besides  that, 
it  was  as  unrom antic  and  unpicturesque  a  walk 
as  could  have  been  found  anywhere.  She  could 
have  sat  down  and  wept,  her  disappointment 
was  so  bitterly  keen. 

But  she  had  kept  the  dearest  spot  of  all  till 
the  last.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  had 
always  met  Willie  at  a  certain  lime-tree  in  the 
prettiest  field  far  or  near,  and  there  most  of 
their  time  had  been  spent.  That  she  knew 
was  beautiful,  and  could  not  disappoint  her. 
When  the  hour  came  she  went.  The  field  was 
very  pretty  and  irregular,  and  through  the 
midst  of  it  came  the  rapid  little  stream  she  re- 

T  2 
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membered  so  well.  There  was  a  time  when 
not  a  corner  of  that  field  was  unconnected  with 
some  delight.  She  walked  through  it  now. 
She  entered  the  little  wood — the  wood  with 
dangerous  places,  and  long  leaps  which  might 
be  successful  and  land  you  on  the  opposite 
bank,  or  might  but  deposit  you  in  water  too  deep 
for  safety,  for  here  the  channel  of  the  stream 
was  narrow.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place 
now  where  she  could  not  step  over  with  ease. 
It  was  pretty,  it  was  nice,  but  it  did  not  stir 
her  heart,  except  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with 
WiUie. 

She  returned  to  the  lime-tree  and  seated 
herself  on  the  great  bare  root  on  which  she 
and  Willie  had  always  sat.  She  had  wished  to 
revisit  these  places  for  years,  and  had  hoped  to 
be  so  happy  when  she  did  so,  and  this  joy  also 
had  proved  a  mere  mockery,  as  every  other  joy 
to  which  she  had  ever  looked  forward  had 
done.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept  when  she  thought  what  an  unhappy 
girl  she  was.  She  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  another  girl  in  England  so  unhappy  as  she. 
And  she  was  not  miserable  without  a  cause.  Her 
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troubles  were  substantial  things — hard  to  bear 
at  the  time,  and  such  as  would  leave  their 
mark  for  life.  Her  early  youth  had  been 
happy,  but  she  had  never  been  happy  since. 
From  the  age  of  ten  she  had  lived  stinted  of  the 
love  which  a  child  has  a  right  to  expect,  with 
bricks  and  pavement  as  food  for  her  eyes, 
and  dull  lessons  as  food  for  her  mind.  Then 
came  that  hateful  time  with  her  stepmother, 
during  which  she  had  suddenly  discovered  that 
she  had  a  mother  of  her  own.  How  the  dis- 
covery had  delighted  her  !  But  she  had  found 
her  mother  only  to  lose  her.  Besides  this  grief, 
the  disgrace  which  stained  her  family  was  in- 
tolerable to  her — her  mother's  divorce,  which 
was  still  held  to  be  a  just  sentence — the  fact 
that  her  own  father's  sister  could  make  such  a 
dishonourable  contract  as  Mrs.  Eaymond  had 
done — there  were  so  many  things  to  make  her 
hide  her  head  in  shame  !  And  Willie  !  There 
was  another  deep  disappointment.  She  had 
longed  for  years  to  be  reunited  to  him  ;  and 
when  she  did  see  him  again,  how  had  he  treated 
her?  She  was  not  thinking  of  his  behaviour 
in  the  train — that  she  had  forgiven  long  ago — 
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Ms  heroic  conduct  afterwards  had  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade  anything  he  had  done  to  offend 
her;  nay,  more,  had  won  her  admiration  for 
hfe.  Besides,  her  own  conscience  told  her  that 
all  he  then  said  was  true,  and  that  her  mode  of 
life  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  a  man  of  his 
stamp  would  care  for.  It  was  afterwards  that 
he  had  treated  her  so  ill.  He  had  seemed  to 
love  her — had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
then  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  had 
engaged  himself  to  another  woman !  How 
could  he  do  so?  How  could  any  man  be 
so  fickle  ?  With  feminine  perversity,  in  which 
she  was  by  no  means  deficient,  she  did  not  take 
her  refusal  of  him  into  account  at  all.  'He 
might,'  thought  she,  '  have  seen  that  my  head 
was  quite  full  of  something  else — of  something 
very  important,  which  was  making  me  far  too 
unhappy  to  be  able  to  think  of  love  or  of  him 
— ^he  might  have  waited  till  that  was  over. 
Besides,  if  he  cared  for  me  at  all,  how  could  he 
change  so  quickly?  I  turned  to  him  directly 
my  mind  was  my  own  again  and  I  was  able  to 
think  of  him  and  knew  he  loved  me.  I  believe 
I  have  loved  him  all  my  life — not,  perhaps,  as 
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an  existing  person,  but  as  one  of  whom  I 
dreamed ;  and  when  his  flowers  came  I  loved 
him  just  as  much  as  ever,  for  I  knew  he  was  as 
nice  as  he  used  to  be,  or  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  sending  them  to  me.  But  to  go  and 
get  engaged  so  quickly  ! ' 

A  slight  sound  startled  her.  She  turned, 
and  Morrison  stood  behind  her.  His  train  had 
brought  him  to  Austerfield  just  in  time  to  go 
to  the  old  try  sting-place  at  the  old  time.  She 
rose  to  her  feet,  but  was  too  much  startled  to 
speak.  He  too  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  for 
he  had  said  to  himself  all  the  way  as  he  came, 
•  If  she  cares  for  me  at  all,  I  think  some  feeling 
will  make  her,  on  this  first  night  of  being  at 
Austerfield,  visit  our  old  place  of  meeting  at 
the  same  hour  that  we  used  to  go.'  He  had 
said  this,  and  she  was  there  ;  and  when  he  saw 
her,  his  face  grew  radiant  with  happiness  and 
his  eyes  bright  with  hope. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Morrison  ? '  said 
Olive  rather  stiffly.  '  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  here.'  She  was  terribly  mortified  that  he 
should  have  found  her  where  she  was. 

'  No,  of  course  you  did  not,'  said  he  ;  '  but 
I  had  just  a  very  faint  hope  that  I  might  find  you.' 
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'  There  are  not  many  walks  in  Austerfield,' 
said  she  ;  '  one  has  to  go  to  such  as  there  are.' 

'  I  wanted,'  he  said,  '  to  think  that  you  came 
here,  as  I  myself  should  always  come,  for  the 
sake  of  former  times — with  some  wish  to  see  a 
place  where  I  had  spent  so  many  hours — so 
many  happy  hours.' 

'  Of  course  I  did,'  replied  Olive.  '  I  have 
been  to  all  the  places  where  I  used  to  play 
when  I  was  a  child,  so  naturally  I  came  to  this 
as  well  as  the  others.' 

'  I  saw  Mrs.  Brooke  yesterday,'  said  he  ; 
'she  told  me  that  you  had  left  London  for 
Yorkshire  that  very  day.' 

'  You  were  in  London  yesterday  ?  Then, 
did  you  come  here  to-day  ?  '  asked  Olive,  much 
surprised,  and  not  at  all  pleased. 

'  Yes,  I  came  to-day,  because  I  wanted  to 
see  you.' 

'  To  see  me.^  '  she  said  coldly  ;  for,  under  the 
circumstances,  engaged  as  he  was  to  another 
woman,  she  did  not  approve  of  his  wishing  so 
much  to  see  her. 

'  Yes,  to  see  you — the  one  person  whom  of 
all  others  I  shall  always  most  wish  to  see.     Miss 
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Brooke,'  he  said  hastily,  '  sit  down  again  one 
minute — you  were  sitting  when  I  came.  Sit 
down  and  Hsten  to  something  which  I  must  say 
to  you.' 

'  Oh,  no,  it  is  late.  I  must  go  home,'  said 
Olive  confusedly.  '  What  have  you  to  say  to 
me,  Mr.  Morrison  ?  ' 

'  Much — everything — you  must  listen.' 
'  Oh,  by-the-by,'  said  Olive, '  I  am  quite  for- 
getting to  ask  how  Miss  Keithley  is — do  tell  me.' 
'  Miss  Keithley  has  married  Mr.  Ardrossan. 
He  has  got  as  noble  a  woman  as  ever  lived. 
That's  why  I  am  here.  I  should  not  have  been 
speaking  to  you  now  had  it  not  been  for  this 
marriage  ;  but,  whether  I  came  or  stayed  away, 
I  should  always  have  set  you  far  above  her  and 
all  other  women.' 

'  What !  when  you  were  engaged  to  her  ?  ^ 
cried  OHve. 

'  Yes,  even  when  I  was  engaged  to  her. 
Mss  Brooke,  be  generous — I  will  explain  every- 
thing to  you  hereafter — but  trust  me  when  I 
say  I  have  not  behaved  ill  about  her.  I  thought 
it  right  to  ask  her  to  marry  me.  If  you  had 
not  been  in  the  world,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
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have  loved  her  much  more  than  I  did.  I  did 
feel  a  very  strong  affection  for  her,  thongh  it 
was  not  real  love.  It  was  a  mistake  to  offer  to 
her  ;  but  she  was  the  one  to  discover  that,  not 
I.  She  said  she  found  she  could  never  be  happy 
with  me.  I  was  afraid  that  she  had  divined 
that  you  were  the  one  whom  I  always  had 
loved,  and  alwavs  would  love  ;  but  it  seems  I 
was  wrong.  However,  I  refused  to  let  our  en- 
gagement be  broken  off  until  she  had  waited 
six  months,  to  see  if  after  all  she  could  not  be 
happy  with  me.  She  has  married  Mr.  Ardros- 
san  before  the  six  months  have  expired.  I  am 
free.  I  seek  you  again — I  shall  never  love  any 
woman  but  you.  You  may  think  me  foolish, 
or  what  you  will,  but  I  believe  I  have  loved 
you  ever  since  the  day  we  first  met.  I  only 
know  that  ever  since  that  time  I  have  never 
done  anything  without  some  secret  reference  to 
you.  Every  picture  has  been  painted  with  the 
thought  that  your  dear  eyes  might  see  it ;  and 
every  time  one  was  praised,  I  thought,  "  She 
may  see  that  it  is  well  spoken  of.  She  may, 
perhaps,  understand  how  I  am  trying  my 
hardest  to  bring  myself  one  step  nearer  to  her." 
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I  know  I  am  presumptuous  ;  I  know  how  mucli 
more  so  I  must  seem  here,  where  there  is 
everything  to  remind  you  what  a  poor  httle 
village  boy  I  was  when  you  first  knew  me ;  but 
still,  if  you  could  but  love  me,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  one  who  would  care  what  my  relations 
were.  Olive,  do  love  me — I  can't  live  without 
you — I  have  loved  you  all  my  life.' 

During  this  long  speech  Olive  had  sat  quietly, 
but  her  heart  had  been  deeply  stirred.  Now 
she  did  not  look  up,  but  said  very  gently, 
'  Won't  you  sit  down  beside  me — here,  in  your 
old  place  ?  '  And  she  moved  a  little  farther 
along  the  rugged  old  gnarled  root.  Morrison's 
head  swam  with  the  joy  of  a  hope  to  which  he 
dared  not  allow  himself  to  trust.  He  sat  down 
by  her  side.  He  looked  at  her.  Her  head  was 
bent  down,  her  hands  were  lying  on  her  lap. 
He  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  suppressed  emotion, 
'  When  we  sat  here  together  before,  we  always 
sat  hand-in-hand.' 

Her  head  sank  lower  and  lower.  She  did 
not  seem  angry  with  him,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

'  Do  speak  to  me,'  cried  he.     '  Tell  me  if  I 
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may  dare  to  hope.  You  do  not  check  me,  but 
you  give  me  no  hope.' 

She  was  still  silent.  She  was  wondering  to 
herself  how  it  was  that  now,  when  she  so  much 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  she  could  not  force  her 
lips  to  utter  one  single  sound.  She  tried  re- 
peatedly, but  still  could  not. 

'  I  am  distressing  you,'  said  he,  '  but  I 
must.  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  France 
just  to  say  this  to  you.  It  is  no  new  thing  on 
my  part  to  feel  thus — I  said  the  same  thing  to 
you  in  the  winter  ;  I  have  wished  to  say  it  for 
years.  Nothing  but  my  own  consciousness  that 
I  had  no  right  to  approach  you  with  such  a 
proposal  has  kept  me  away  from  you  so  long. 
I  am  still  unworthy  to  offer  myself  to  you,  but 
I  have  more  hope  than  I  had  of  making  a  posi- 
tion for  myself  of  which  you  won't  be  ashamed ; 
and  if  you  would  but  love  me,  dear  Olive,  I 
should  work  a  thousand  times  better.  You 
don't  know  how  I  would  work  and  try  to  do 
good  things.'  Having  said  this,  he  looked  in 
her  face  so  earnestly  that  it  seemed  as  if  no 
feeling  of  her  heart  could  be  hidden  from  him. 
'  Make  some  sign  if  you  wish  me  to  be  silent  on 
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this  subject  for  ever,'  said  lie,  pitying  her ;  and 
then  he  watched  her  with  a  sickening  dread 
lest  the  sign  for  which  he  had  asked  should  be 
given  to  him. 

She  made  no  sign.  She  even  attempted  to 
raise  her  shy  eyes  to  his  and  let  him  see  that 
there  was  a  gleam  of  love  and  trust  in  them, 
but  they  fell  under  his  gaze  almost  before  they 
met  it. 

'Oh,  Olive,'  cried  he,  'have  mercy!  You 
do  not  drive  me  away  ;  but  do  not  bless  me 
by  halves.  "  Or  love  me  all  in  all,  or  love  me 
not  at  all."  Now  that  a  glimpse  of  hope  seems 
to  be  vouchsafed  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  have  all 
or  nothing.  Can  you  love  me,  Ohve  ? '  And 
as  he  spoke  he  held  out  his  hand. 

She  saw  his  outstretched  hand,  and  slowly 
laid  hers  in  it.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
and  then  she  spoke,  and  her  words  came  swiftly, 
and  apparently  without  an  effort.  '  '^  Can  I 
love  you  ?  "  you  ask.  I  believe  I  have  loved 
you  all  the  time.  I  am  quite  sure  I  have 
never  loved  anyone  else.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  the  only  one  Avho  can  make  my  life 
perfect.' 
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Morrison's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  Not  only 
liad  she  accepted  him,  but  she  was  expressing 
the  very  thought  which  made  one  of  the  chief 
delights  of  his  love  for  her.  She  alone  could 
make  his  life  a  perfect  whole.  His  love  for 
her  ran  back  as  far  as  memory  could  reach.  It 
had  gladdened  his  boyhood,  elevated  his  youth, 
and,  please  God,  should  elevate  and  sustain 
him  as  long  as  hfe  lasted.  '  My  darling  Olive ! ' 
he  cried,  tightly  clasping  her  hand,  which  now 
as  of  old  lay  so  contentedly  in  his,  'how 
shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough?  We  always 
have  loved  each  other,  and  we  always  will. 
Now  we  will  be  so  happy.  You  did  not  look 
happy  when  I  came  to  you.' 

'  I  was  miserable — very  miserable.  I  was 
CQunting  up  my  losses,  and  I  seemed  to  have 
lost  everything.  I  felt  quite  alone  in  the 
world.'  A  loving  pressure  of  the  hand  told 
her  that  that  grief  was  hers  no  longer.  '  And 
I  was  vexed  to  fifid  Austerfield  so  ugly.' 

'  It  is  not  ugly ! '  he  cried,  in  his  turn  in- 
dignant. '  It  may  not  be  what  is  called  beauti- 
ful scenery,  but  it  is  just  as  beautiful  as  we 
were  fitted  for.     To  us  the  world  was  summed 
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up  in  this  one  field.  It  held  all  that  we  were 
capable  of  admiring.  It  contained  a  spechnen 
in  miniature  of  every  kind  of  beauty  in  nature. 
It  still  seemed  almost  mountainous  to  us,  and 
yet  we  had  strength  to  climb  it.  Its  beck  had 
dangerous  rapids,  and  deep  and  sullen  pools, 
and  was  so  broad  that  we  had  prudently  to 
choose  a  safe  spot  for  the  bold  venture  of  cross- 
ing it.  Now  we  wonder  where  the  difficulty 
could  be.  Then  the  wood  was  big  enough  for 
us  to  lose  ourselves  in.  No,  it's  not  ugly,  but 
small.  But,  Olive,  what  made  you  not  care 
for  it  just  now,  and  what  made  me  not  care  for 
it  when  I  was  here  before,  was  that  we  were 
alone.  We  were  never  alone  when  we  were 
here  before :  how  happy  we  were  together ! 
We  must  never  part  more.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Olive.  '  It  was 
because  I  was  alone.  Once,  when  I  was  a  child, 
I  was  just  as  miserable,  and  saw  no  beauty  or 
pleasure  in  anything.  It  was  that  day  when  I 
thought  you  had  left  me  to  go  to  see  some 
wild-beasts  ;  but,  after  all,  you  had  stayed  at 
home  for  my  sake.  It  was  the  last  day  we 
were  together — do  you  remember  ? ' 
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'  Do  I  remember  ?  I  remember  everything 
— every  single  thing  that  happened  that  day.' 

Ohve  blushed,  for  she  too  remembered 
that  day,  and  how  she  had  flmig  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  told  him 
she  should  love  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

'  Don't  mind  my  remembering  everything 
so  well.     My  recollections  are  very  delightful.' 

'We  were  happy  children,'  said  Olive. 
'  The  only  sorrow  we  ever  had  was  that  our 
flowers  would  fade.  We  decorated  a  bower 
with  garlands,  and  cried  because  they  withered 
in  a  day.  Oh,  look  at  the  sun !  How  beauti- 
ful it  makes  everything  !     It  is  like  magic' 

Long  rays  of  crimson  were  streaming  across 
the  field  and  glorifying  all  that  they  touched. 
She  watched  with  admiring  eyes,  but  truthful- 
ness compelled  her  to  add,  '  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  thought  that  ugly  too  if  you  had  not 
come.' 

They  watched  the  sun  till  it  sank  below  the 
horizon;  then  Olive  said,  'I  must  go  home. 
Aunt  Lettice  will  be  anxious  if  I  don't.  You 
will  come  with  me,  won't  you  ?  Oh,  Willie,  1 
am  so  happy  ! ' 
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She  was  still  happier  when  she  entered  the 
house,  for  Miss  Lettice  came  to  meet  her  with 
a  letter  in  her  hand — a  letter  with  an  Indian 
stamp.     It  was  from  her  father  : — 

My  child  (wrote  Sir  Chesterfield),  I  have  heard  every- 
thing. You  and  your  dear  mother  thought  it  kinder  to 
keep  the  painful  knowledge  from  me,  but  you  were  wrong. 
The  fear  that  she  had  possibly  been  treated  with  injustice 
and  cruelty  has  tormented  me  for  years.  That  dread 
would  never  have  left  me,  howsoever  well  you  kept  the 
secret.  Now  that  my  most  painful  fears  are  confirmed, 
and,  besides  that,  I  find  that  my  dear  wife  is  lost  to  me 
for  ever,  one  tiling  only  remains  for  me  to  do — to  come 
home,  and  so  long  as  life  is  left  to  me  try  to  be  a  good 
father  to  you.  God  bless  you,  my  own  dear  ill-used 
child.  You  will  see  me  soon  after  you  receive  this.  Try 
to  forgive  me  and  love  me  as  your  father.  Full  justice 
shall  be  done  your  dear  mother's  memory.  I  feel  heart- 
broken when  I  think  of  all  that  she  must  have  suffered. 
My  darling,  if  you  can  forgive  me  for  having  tieated  you 
with  such  neglect,  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  shall  be 
spent  in  trying  to  make  yours  more  happy.  I  long  to  be 
with  you,  for  your  mother's  sake  and  for  your  own. 

Chesterfield  Brooke. 
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**  We  have  here  a  book  to  be  thankful  for.     We  recommend  the  present  volutne, 
which  takes  us  through  antiquity ,  the  middle  ages,  and  the  present  time,  illustrat' 
ing  all  in  turn  by  advertisements — serious,  comic,  roguish,  or  downright  rascally. 
The  volume  is  full  of  entertainment  from^  the  first  page  to  the  last." — AthknjBUM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  639  Illustrations,  yj.  6c?. 

Architectural  Styles,  A  Handbook  of. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Rosengarten  by  W.  COLLETT- 
Sandars.     With  639  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Artemus  Ward's  Works: 

The  Works  of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better  known  as  Artemus 
Ward,     With  Portrait,  Facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East : 

Travels    and    Adventures   on    the    Perso-Turcoman    Frontier.      By 
Valentine  Baker.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Balzac—  The    Comedie    Humaine   and   its 

Author.     Whb  Translations  from  Balzac.     By  H.  H.  Walker. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  dd. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  London; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths:  toge- 
ther with  List--  of  Bankers  from  1677  to  1876,    By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Bardsiev  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Works  by: 

English    Surnames :    Their   Sources   and    Significations.      By 
Charles  Wakeing  Bardslev,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  revised  throughout 
and  considi-rably  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Harnsley  has  faithfully  consulted  the  original  mediceval  documents 
and  works  -rtn;   -ivhich  the  origin  a7id  development  of  surnames  can  alone  be 
satisfactoiil-   'meed.    He  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  iu  -''ai'rei,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  him.  in  this  fields— Tim-es. 

Curiosities   of   Puritan    Nomenclature.      By    Charles  W. 

Bakdslh  Y.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 
"  Tlie  hook  is  full  of  interest;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  thorough  and  scJiolarly 
•work  we  sUotthi  expect  from  the  author  of '  E7iglish  Surnames.^  " — Graphic. 

Smiiil  4to.  green  and  gold,  6j.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  7J.  dd^ 

BechstelD's  As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

And  orhei  Gt^rnmu  Stories.    Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.  With 
Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  GuiMM,  and  100  Illustrations  by 

RlCHTEl^. 
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A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Memoirs  of. 

By  Henry  Morley.    New  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
Imperial  410,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  21s.  per  volume. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists : 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Piclure  GalleritS.     In  Two  Series. 

The  First  Skries  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Constable, 
Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  Frith, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus  Stone,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil,  and  Madox  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  by  Armitage,  Faed, 
GooDALL,  Hemsley,  Horsley,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.     Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 
"  TAzs  book  is  well  ^^ot  up,  and  good  engravings  by  Jeens,  Lumb  Stocks,  and 
others^  bring  back  to  us  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  oj past  years." — Times. 

Belgravia  for  1881. 

A  New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century,"  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  Author  of  "  The  New  Republic,' 

will  be  begun  in  the  January  Ntimber  of  Belgravia  ;  which  Number 

will  contain  also  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  D.  Christie 

Murray,  entitled  "Joseph's  Coat,"  illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard  ; 

and  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Illustrated  Papers  by  Alfred  Rimmer, 

Author  of   "Our  Old  Country  Towns,"  entitled  "Round  About 

Eton  and  Harrow."     Price  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

•»•  The  FORTY-SECOND  Volume  of  BELGRA  VIA,  elegantly  bound 

in  crimson  cloth.,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  js.  6d. ,  is  now 

ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  volumes  can  be  had  at  as.  each. 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  price  One  Shilling. 

Belgravia  Aunual. 

Written  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  Button  Cook,  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, F.  VV  Robinson,  J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson,  D.  Christie 
Murray,  James  Payn,  &c.  W^ith  Six  full-page  Illustrations,  [/n  Nov. 

Demy  8v(/,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Blackburn's  flirt  Handbooks: 

Academy    -^ctfa,  1875.  With  40  Illustrations.  i.r. 

Academy  Not(  =5.  1876.  With  107  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  •>»oU. 3,  1877.  With  143  Illustrations.  i.f. 

Academy  Nott',  1878.  With  150  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  '^ot*  3.  1879.  With  146  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  '■'    u  i,  1880.  With  126  Illustrations. 

Qrosveno        n  .ea,  1878.  With  68  Illustrations.  is. 

Grosveno  33,1879.  W^ith  60  Illustrations.  is. 

Grosveno.       -les,  1830.  With  48  Illustrations. 
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Art  Handbooks — continued. 

Pictures  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.     80  Illustrations. 
Pictures  at  South  Kensington.  (The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sheep- 
shanks Collection,  &c.)    With  70  Illustrations,     if. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery.     With  114 

Illustrations,     is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery.   I28111usts.    u.  6^. 
Academy  Notes,  1875-79.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 

nearly  600  Illustrations  in  Facsimile.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery. 
With  Notes  by  Henry  Blackburn,  and  242  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  3*. 

UNIFORM  WITH  ''  ACADEMY  NOTES." 

Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.     117  Illustrations.    ij» 

Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1879.     125  Illustrations,    u. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1880.     114  Illustrations.     \s. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1878.      95  lUusts.  u. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1879.     100  Illusts.  \s. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1880.     120  Illusts.  \s. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1878.     112  Illusts.  \s. 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1879.     100  Illusts.  ij„ 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1880.     100  Illusts.   i.r. 

Royal  Manchester  Institution  Notes,  1878.  88  Illustrations.  \s. 

Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878.    95  Illusts.    u. 

Children  of  the  Great  City.  By  F.  W.  Lawson.  With  Fac- 
simile Sketches  by  the  Artist.    Demy  8vo,  is. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  Proofs,  21J. 

Blake  (William) : 

Etchings  from  his  Works.     By  W.  B.  ScOTT.    With  descriptive  Text. 
*^  The  best  side  of  Blake's  work  is  given  here,  and  makes  a  really  attractive 
volume,  -which  all  can  enjoy.    .     .    .     The  etching  is  of  the  lest  kind,  more  refned 
and  delicate  than  the  original  work." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  dd. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait,  and 
Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  yj.  dd. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 

chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  An  entirely 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine  full-page  Illustrations. 

Bowers'  (Georgina)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Canters  in  Crampshire.    By  G.  Bowers.     I.   Gallops  from 

Gorseborough.     II.  Scrambles  with  Scratch  Packs.      III.  Studies  with 
Stag  Hounds.     Oblong  410,  half-bound  boards,  2if. 

Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.    By  G.  Bowers.    Coloured  in 

facsimile  of  the  originals.    Oblong  4to,  half-bound,  2m. 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.     Arranged  and  Revised  by  the 

Author.     To  be  completed  in  Five  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  C'iMPLETE  Poetical  ans  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Plate 
Portrait,  and  an  Introduction  by  tne  Author.  \' Ready. 

Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers — Spanish  and  American  Legends. [AVflrt'j/. 

Vol.  III.  Talks  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches.        \  Ready. 

Vol.    IV.  Gabriel  Conrov.  [/«  the  Press. 

Vol.     V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c.  {In  t/ie  Press. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With 

Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.   Bellew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other  Stories.   By  Bret  Harte, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  td. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.      By  Bret  Harte.     Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  cover,  u. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6^. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches.     By  Bret 

Harte.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 

cover,  IS.  ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits,  41.  td, 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  Martyrs  of  Science. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4J.  6d. 

Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One, 

the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian. 
Demy  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  30J. 

British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  by 
a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  H. 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  partly  re-written  by  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

THE  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.—Croyfm  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d, 

Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js,  6d, 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  14J. 

Campbell's  (Sir  G.)  White  and  Black : 

The  Outcome   of  a  Visit  to  the  United   States.       By  Sir  Georgb 
Campbell,  M.P. 
"  F'ew  Persons  are  likely  to  take  it  ui>  without  finishing  it.'* — NoNCOKFOf.MiST. 
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CrowB  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Oarlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  ioj.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children: 

A  Golden  Key.      By  Mrs.  H.    R.    Haweis.      With  Eight  Coloured 

Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author.         

Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools. 

By  Mrs.  Havveis,  Author  of  "  Chaucer  for  Children."  [_Nearly  ready. 

This  is  a  copious  and  judicious  selection  from  Chaucer's  Tales,  with/till  notes 
ffi»  i/te  hisiory,  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
marginal  glossary  and  a  literal  poetical  version  in  modern  English  in  parallel 
eslumtis  wi  h  rhe  origi?ial poetry.  Six  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  thus  presented, 
inseciioTis  offrojn  lo  to  200  lines,  mingled  with  prose  narrative.  "  Chaticer  for 
Schools  "  is  issued  to  meet  a  widely-expresed  want,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
class  instruction.  It  may  he  profitably  studied  in  connection  with  the  maps  and 
illustr'atio7is  of"  Chaucer  for  Children*' 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  2j.  6d, 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England.     By  Sir  J.  E-  ALEXANDER. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7J.  6d, 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  BuCKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology  and   Devil-Lore.      By  Moncure  D.  Conway, 

M.A.    Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illustrations,  o&s. 
"  A  valuable  contribution  to  mythological  literature.  .  .  .    There  is  much 
good  writing,  a  vast  fund  of  humanity,  undeniable  earnestness,  a7id  a  delicate 
sense  of  humour,  all  set  forth  in  pure  English."— Contbmporarv  Review. 

A   Necklace  of  Stories.      By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
"  This  delight f 7^1 '  Necklace  of  Stories '  is  inspired  with  lovely  and  lofty 
sentime7tts."—li^:.uSTRATET>  London  News. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24s. 

Cope's  History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  9Sth.  By  Sir  Willi  AM 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Oreasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians  ; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.  S.  A.,  Author  of  *  *  Finger-Ring  Lore,"  &c. 
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NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR   OF  "  PRIMITIVE  MANNERS 
AND  CUSTOMS."— Crovtn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Fakrer. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843  :  the  Second 
from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  oi 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  now  ready,  21s.  each. 

Cussans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E.  Cussans.     Illustrated   with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 

***  Paris  XV.  and  XVI.,  completing  the  work,  are  nearly  ready. 
"  Mr.  Cussans  has,  from  sources  not  accessible  to  Clutter  duck,  made  ntont 
valuable  additions  to  the  manorial  history  of  the  county  front  the  earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  given  origifial  details  con- 
cerning various  subjects  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated  by  that  writer." — 
Academy. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  £j  js. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Costume ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military — 
from  the  Earhest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of 
Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald. 
The  Volumes  may  also  be  bad  ^^/^r^i'^/j/ (each  Complete  in  itself)  at  £2  ^3S.6d.  each: 
Vol.  I.    THE  DICTIONARY. 

Vol.  II.  A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 
Also  in  25  Parts,  at  5^.  each  Cases  for  binding,  5.^.  each. 
"  A  comprehensive  and  highly  valuable  book  of  refere7ice.  .  .  ,  We  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  in  this  book  an  account  of  an  article  of  dress,  while  in  most 
of  the  entries  curious  and  instructive  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Mr.  Planchi's 
enormous  labour  of  love,  the  production  of  a  text  which,  whether  in  its  dictionary 
form  or  in  that  of  the  *  Gefural  History,'  is  within  itsintended  scope  immeasurably 
i-)ie  best  and  richest  work  on  Costume  in  Ent^lish.  .  ,  .  Thi^  book  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  readable  works  of  the  kind,  but  intrinsically  attractive  and 
amusing," — Athen/eum. 

"A  most  readable  and  interesting  work — and  it  can  scarcely  be  connUted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  milrtary,  court, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  chromo-litiwgraphs, 
and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations— the  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
—are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a  Hvre  de  luxe  whick  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies'-  drawing-roofn."— Times. 
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Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  24J. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds  of 

the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of 
the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmore  ;  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
by  Ernest  Griset. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  I2J.  6d. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Dunraven's  The  Great  Divide : 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of 

1874.     By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.     With  Maps  and  numerous 

striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

*•  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  look  of  travel  than  Lord 

Dunrtwen^s*  The  Great  Divide*    .     .     .     The  book  is  full  of  clever  observation, 

and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good." — Athen^um. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21  j. 

Drury  Lane  (Old) : 

Fifty  Years'  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and  Manager.  By 
Edward  Stirling.  \In  the  press. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  x6s. 

Dutt's  India,  Past  and  Present; 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Cognate  Subjects.  By  Shoshee  Chunder 
Putt,  Rdi  Bdhddoor. 

Crown  8v®,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Emanuel     On     Diamonds     and     Precious 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
nimierous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustrations,  36^. 

Emanuel  and  Grego.— A  History  of  the  Gold- 
smith's and  Jeweller's  Art  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  Countries.  By  E. 
Emanuel  and  J  oseph  Grego.    With  numerous  fine  Engravings. 

\_In  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7 J.  6^. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  fiill  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.    With  neariy  600  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

"Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  on 

tJu  perfect  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  text .    .    .    From  Mr.  Grosart  tut 

always  expect  and  alivays  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  and  ccmpetent 

scholarship."— E.XAU\UB.v.. 


[.  Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes.     One  Vol. 

{.  Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto 
Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited.  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes.   Two  Vols. 


3.  Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperi- 

des,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 
Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Steel  Por- 
trait, Index  of  First  Lines,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  &c.    Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)   Com- 

plete Poetical  Works,  including  all 
those  in  ' '  Arcadia. ' '  With  Portrait, 
Memorial-Introduction,  Essay  on 
the  Poetry  of  Sidney,  and  Notes. 
Three  Vols. 


NEW   WORK  BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Evolution  (Chapters  on) ; 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  Of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.[In  preparatton. 
Abstract  of  Contents  : — The  Problem  Stated — Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Evolution — What  Evolution  is  and  what  it  is  not — The  Evidence  for  Evolution— 
The  Evidence  from  Development — The  Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs — The 
Evidence  from  Geographical  Distribution — The  Evidence  from  Geology — Evolution 
and  Environments — Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development— Evolution 
and  Degeneration — Evolution  and  Ethics — The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics 
and  Theology,  &c.  &c. 

Folio,  cloth  extra,  ^^i  lis.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign 
Artists.     Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  ^«?^A."— Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Pairholt's  Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  F. 
W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards  of 

100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Faraday's  Chemical   History  of  a   Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  W.  Cr POKES,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edition.  Edited  byW.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  'js.  6d. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal,  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.   With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
*'  One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  insiruc- 
tion" — Athen-iEum. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1881. 

The  yanuary  Number  will  contain  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Serial 
Story,  entitled  "The  Comet  of  a  Season,"  by  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P,,  Author  of  "  Donna  Quixote,"  &c. 

%*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  J  ahvary  to  June,  1880,  cloth  extra, 
price  8j,  6d.;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  zs.  each. 

Demy  Bvo,  illuminated  cover,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual. 

Containing  The  Posy  Ring.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W,  Hunt. — Skele- 
ton Keys.  By  D.  Christie  Murray.— Love  that  Purifies.  By 
Henrietta  A.  Duff.  [In  November. 

THE  R  US  KIN  GE/MM.— Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.    With  22  Illustrations 

after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.     Both  Series 

Complete. 
*•  The  illustrations  of  this  volum.e  ,  .  .  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Drawing,'  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem.' 
brandt  (in  sovte  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).  .  .  .  To  make 
sofnewhai  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them,  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  CruiksJiank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer' 
cise  in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  liitle  to  be  leami 
tn  schools." — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  q.s.  6d. 

Glenny's  A  Year's   Work  in   Garden   and 

Greenhouse  :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny. 
"  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  sim.ple  language.   The 
amctteur  need  not  wish  for  a  better  guide." — Leeds  Mercury. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.td. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KONER.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  Hueffer.    With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  bd. 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps  : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By  JAMES  Green- 
wood.   With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  dd. 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience,  otf 
Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James  Green- 
wood.   With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Concanen. 


Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size) 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

the  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Emerson's  Letters  and  Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's  (William)   Lives  of 

the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's     Autocrat     of     the 

Breakfast  Table.  "With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's    Professor     at    the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.  With  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's   (Edward)  Scenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.     Boih 

Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollier. 


cloth  extra,  2J.  per  volume. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur  :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Rounel 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Montgomhkik 
Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,    h 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crik 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Com- 
plete. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saintb- 
Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E,  Clarkk. 

Shelley's    Early    Poems,    and 

Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems  :   Laon 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthum.ous  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi* 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

borne.  Edited,  with  additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : 

An  ENCYCLOPiEDiA  OF  QUOTATIONS  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray  ;  12  Maps 
and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
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Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8j. 
New  Symbols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j-. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  td. 

Hairs  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  and  G,  Cruikshank. 
"  The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mit/ord*s  beautiful  English 

shet-ches  in  *  Our  Village^  but  they  are  far  tnore  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 

bright."— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d. ;  a  few  large-paper  copies,  half-Roxb.,  lOJ.  6d, 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.    With  134  Facsimiles  of  Signatures; 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

The  Art  of  Dress.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  **  The 

Art  of  Beauty,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  the  Author.     Small  8vo,   illustrated 

cover,  IS. ;  cloth  Hmp,  is.  6d. 
"  A  well-considered  attempt  to  apply  canons  0/  good  taste  to  the  costumes 

of  ladies  of  our  time Mrs.  Haweis  writes  frankly  and  to  the 

Mint,  she  does  not  tnince  tnatters,  but  boldly  remonstrates  with  her  cvn  sex 

on  the  follies  they  indulge  in We  may  recommend  the  book  to  the 

ladies  whom,  it  concerns."— Ath-e-njevm, 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.   H.    R.    Haweis,   Author  of 

"  Chaucer  for  Children."     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly  100  Illustrations,  105.  6d. 
*^*  See  also  Chaucer,  p.  6  0/  this  Catalogue. 

Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i2j.  each. 

History  of   Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of   1880.      By    )  ustin 
McCarthy,  M.P. 

•'  Criticism,  is  disarmed  before  a  composition  which  provokes  little  but  approval 
This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on  words 
could  say  no  more  for  it.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  efict  of  its  general  justice,  its  breadth 
of  view,  and  its  sparkling  buoyancy,  that  very  few  of  its  readers  will  c'ni^e  these 
volumes  without  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  two  [since  T^nhYi^htdi]  that 
are  to  follow."  S/LTVw:>\y  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Hobhouse's  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Q.C,  K. C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  zs.  6d. 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.  P. E. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  dd. 

Hollingshead's  (John)  Plain  English. 

"/  anticipiite  immense  entertainment  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hollingshead's 
'Plain  English,'  which  I  imagined  to  be  a  f>hilological  work,  but  which  I  Jimi  to 
ie  a  series  of  essays,  in  the  Hollingsheadian  or  Sledge- Hammer  style,  on  those 
matters  tluatri^al  with  which  he  is  so  eminently  conversant." — G.  A.  S,  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "js.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole  :  A  Noah's  Arkseological   Narrative.     With  25  Illustrations  by 

W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 
•*  The  am.using  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhytne% 
which  children  love  and  learn  so  easily.      Messrs.  Brunton  a7id  Barnes  do  full 
justice  to  the  writer'' s  meaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  harmonious  co* 
operation  of  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired."  —Times. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7J.  dd. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7J. 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books,  By  Richard  nEl-JGIST  Horne. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  Foirtrait 
from  a  Medallion  by  Summers.     Tenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and    Labour 

Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a  History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George  Howell. 
*'  This  book  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  tht 
work  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairly  be/ ore  tK* 
■public  front  the  working  man's  point  of  view."  —^  kl\.  Mall  Gazettb. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  i2j.  dd. 

HuefFer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.    By 

Francis  Hueffer. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14J. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  aad  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
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A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s,  6d. 

Jennings'  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.    With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers,     By  Hargrave  Jennings.     With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
"One  of  those  volumes  which  may  be  taken  up  and  dippedinto  at  random  for  half- 
an-hour  s  reading,  or,  on  the  other  haTtd,  appealed  to  by  the  student  as  a  source  of 
valuable  information  on  a  system  -which  has  not  only  extrcised  for  hundreds  cf  years 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  mental  development  of  so  shrewd  a  people  as  the 
Jews,  but  has  captivated  the  minds  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  Christendom 
in  the  sixteenth  attd  seventeenth  centuries."— Lbkus  MERCtrRV. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.     By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  Witfr 

Tbirty  Illitstrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

/'  $<?;?«?r-^  nfVi  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 

b^t  of  Grtntm'$^Qermm  Popular  Stories*    ....     For  the  most  part  the 

itm?^  cire  downright,  ihar(iugh-gfiing  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 

ijfc     f    ,    .     Mr.  Moyr  Stintk s  Uluniratiens,  too,  are  adm7'raile."—SpRCTATOR. 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  pumerous  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to   Copy  and 

Imitate  it.     By  Daisy  WATEliHOUSB  Hawkin?.    With  17  lUustra- 
tions  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lo^.  dcfo,        ^^ 

Lamb  (Mary  si^nd  gharles) ;  "'-^ 

l^>-     K    \«  r.9^'^-^  ^^iters,  ana  Remains.    V/'ih  Reminiscences  and  Notes" 

by  W^  Carew  Hazlitt.     With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist, 

Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 

Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

••  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  oj  literary  trifles;  hardly  any 

portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister. " — Standard. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Lamb's   Poetry   for   Children,   and  Prince 

Dorus.     Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
"  l^he  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the  hearts 
of  kis  lovers  are  yet  "warm-  with  rejoicing^' — A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  yj.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 

Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and   Introduction, 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  Page 

of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

"A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose   and  verse,  has  long  been 

wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.      The  editor  appears  to  have   taken  great  pains 

to  bring   togetJier  Lamb's  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 

number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  fi*st  time  since  their  original 

appeara7ice  in  various  old  periodicals."— SKTVKDAn  Review. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Lament's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas  ; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Spitzbergen   and   Novaya   Zeralya.       By  James  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.     With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 
**  After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative^ 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume.    .     .     .     He  shows  much  tact  in  recounting  his  adventures,  and 
tkey  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them,  anything 
but  wearisome.    .     .    .     The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  im.portant  addition 
mad*  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  time." — Athkn^kum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics: 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers  ;  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a  Note  on 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6s. 

Leigh's  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 
"  If  Mr.  Leigh's  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  honour  should  not  be  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  so 
full  of  humour — their  author  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  tht 
Strand.  ....  Very  whimsically  does  Mr.  Leigh  treat  the  subjects  which  com- 
mend  themselves  to  him.     His  verse  is  always  admirable  in  rhythm,  and  his 

rhymes  are  happy  enough  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  best  of  Barham Thi 

entire  contents  of  the  volume  are  equally  noteworthy  for  humour  and  for  daint  >  ■ 
ness  of  workmanship." — ATHENiEUM. 

Second  Edition. — Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 
"It  is  well  when  we  can  take  up  the  work  of  a  really  qualified  investigator^ 
who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  serious  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
knowledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  fortn  as  ?nay  attract  and  instruct, 
with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  S7ech  a  work  is  this 
little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiTier  in  scioice  at  Edi7iburgh  and  Glasgow,  at 
leisure  intervals  in  a  busy  prof essiofial  life.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wilsons  pa^es  teem  luitk 
matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  love  of  science  and  a  reverence  for  tlie  truths 
of  nature."— Satvrdav  Review. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Life  in  London; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
••Tboreau:  A  Study." 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  lUus- 
trations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  is.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a  Sane  Patient. 

"  The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beypnd  measure  tJumgh  the  subject 
be.  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  when  he  was  consigned  to  an 
asylum.,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book ;  it  is 
bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point ." — Spectator. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  i8j. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Dufp, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Order  of  Christ. 

Macqxioid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennes.      By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.      With 

46  fine  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.     Uniform  with  "Pictures 
and  Legends."     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  loj.  td.  \_Nearly  ready. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    By 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 

Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  xos.  6d. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  been  strolling  in  Normandy  and  Brittany, 

and  the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches  in  that  picturesque  land 

of  romantic  associations  is  an  attractive  volume,  which  is  neither  a  work  of 

travel  nor  a  collection  of  stories,  but  a  book  partaking  almost  in  equal  degree 

oj  each  of  these  characters.     .     .    .     The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous 

are  drawn,  as  a  rule,  with  remarkable  delicacy  as  well  as  with  true  artistic 

feeling." — Daily  News. 

Through  Normandy.    By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6rf. 
*'  One  of  the  few  books  which  can  be  read  as  a  piece  of  literature,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  handy  in  thekfiapsack." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Through   Brittany.      By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.      With 

numerous   Illustrations  by  Thomas   R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vo,   doth 

extra,  js.  6d. 
*'  The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,  while  wander- 
ing from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-depictedscetie." — Morning  Post. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2J.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
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Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  jr. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  oy  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  beals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours . 

Small  8vo,  xs. ;  cloth  extra,  is.  6d.  ' 

Milton's  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin. 

A  Concise  Set  ot  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  Skin  ;  with  Direc- 
tions for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Author. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Sm.  8vo,  u.;  cl.  extra,  is.6d. 

Mallock's  (W.  H.)  Works : 

Is  Life  Worth  Living  P    By  William  Hurrell  Mallock. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 

"  This  deeply  interesting  volume It  is  the  most  powerful  vin- 
dication o/ religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  that  lias  appeared  since  Bishofi 
Butler  wrote,  and  is  ntttch  ■more  useful  than  either  tlie  Analogy  or  the  Ser- 
mons of  that  great  divine,  as  a  refutation  of  the  peculiar  form  assumed  by 

the  infidelity  of  the  present  day Deeply  philosophical  ols  the  book 

is,  there  is  not  a  heavy  page  in  it.  The  writer  is  'possessed,'  so  to  speak, 
with  his  great  subject,  has  sounded  its  depths,  surveyed  it  in  all  its  extent^ 
and  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resources  of  a  vivid,  rich,  and  impassioned 
style,  as  well  as  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  science,  the  philosophy^ 
and  the  literature  of  the  a?ay."— Irish  Daily  News. 

The  New  Republic  ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  By  William  Hurrell  Mallock.  Cheap 
Edition,  in  the  "'  Mayfair  Library."     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.  By 
William  Hurrell  Mallock.  Cheap  Edition,  in  the  "Mayfair  Li- 
brary.''   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d. 

Poems.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  8j-. 

Mark  Twain's  Works : 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.     Revised  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.     With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.     With 

loolllustrations.  Small  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  js.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  illust,  boards,  2j. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  :  The  Innocents 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  Mark  Twain.    Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  ■zs. 

An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Sketches.     By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     By  Mark  Twain.    With  314  Illustrations. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 
'*  The  fun  and  tenderness  of  tJie  conception,  of  which  no  living  man  but 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  and  fantasy  atid  slyness,  the  wonderful 
feeling  for  animals  that  is  tnanifest  in  every  litte,  inake  of  all  this  episode  of 
yim  Baker  and  his  jays  a  piece  of  work  that  is  not  only  delightful  as  mere 
readifig,  but  also  of  a  high  degree  of  merit  as  literature.  .  .  .  T/ie  book  is 
full  of  good  things,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  the 
funniest  of  those  that  Iiave  gone  before," — Athenaeum. 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6if.  per  vol, 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

The  New  RepubUc.    By  W.  H. 

Mallock. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  True  History  of  Joshua 

Davidson.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  Walter 

Thornbury, 

Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  H.  A.  Page. 

By  stream  and  Sea.  By  Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

Puniana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Rowley. 
More  Puniana.      By  the  Hon. 

Hugh  Rowley. 
Puck    on    Pegasus.       By    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 


Muses  of  Mayfair.     Edited  by 

H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art  By 

ErILLAT-SaVARIN.  [BERT. 

Original  Plays.     By  W.  S.  Gil- 
Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry 

S.  Leigh. 

The     Speeches     of     Charles 

Dickens.  With  Chapters  on  Dickens 
as  a  Letter- Writer,  Poet,  and  Public 
Reader. 

Literary  Frivolities,    Fancies, 

Follies,   and   Frolics.     By  William 

T.  DOBSON. 

Pencil  and  Palette ;  Being  Per- 
sonal Anecdotes  chiefly  of  Contem- 
porary Painters,  with  Gossip  about 
Pictures  Lost,  Stolen,  Forged,  and 
Discovered ;  also  Great  Picture  Sales. 
A  Book  for  Artists  and  Lovers  of  Art. 
By  Robert  Kempt.  {Nearly  7eady. 


***  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 


New  Novels. 

OU IDA'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
PIPISTRELLO,  and  other  Stories.     By  OuiDA.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  xos.  6d. 

JAMES  PAYN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.    By  James  Payn.     With  12 

Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
CHARLES  GIBBON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
IN  PASTURES  GREEN,  and  other   Stories.     By  Charles 
Gibbon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  loy.  6d. 

NEW  NOVEL  BV  JULIAN  HA  WTHORNE. 
ELLIOE    QUENTIN,  and  other  Stories.     By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  FRANCILLON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
QUEEN  COPHETUA.    By  R.  E.  Francillon.    Three  Vols., 
crown  Bvo.  \_Nearly  ready. 

MRS.  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    By  Mrs.   Alfred  W.    Hunt. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  Bvo.  \_Nearly  ready. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LINTON. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Three  Vols>.,  crown  8vo.  {Just  ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  OUIDA. 
A  NEW  WOR.K  BY  OUIDA  is  now  in  the  press.     Two  Vols., 
crown  Bvo. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2j.  dd. 

Miller's  Physiology  for  the  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.     For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 
'*  An  admirable  introduction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends."— 'Echo. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  gj. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.     Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

"  A  delightful  book,  of  a  kifid  which  is  far  too  rare.      If  anyone  wants  to  really 

know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 

sit  down  to  read  Mrs.  Carr' s pages  instead.    .     .     .     Description  -with  Mrs.  Carr 

is  a  real  gift.     .    .    .    It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  illustrated."— CoK' 

TKMPORARV   RkVIEW. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  VoL 

Old  Dramatists,  The: 


Ben  Jonson  s  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones; 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans- 
lations, with  an  Introductory   Essay 


by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Vol.  III.  the  Translations  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his   Translations.     Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col. 
Cunningham.     One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of 
"  Beheve  as  you  List."  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.     One  Vol. 


Crown  8vo,  red  cloth  extra,  55.  each. 

Ouida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Polle  Ferine. 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  Qui  DA. 


Dog  of  Flanders.       By  OuiDA, 
Pascarel.  By  Ouida, 

Two  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Guida, 


Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 


By  OuiDA, 
By  OuiDA^ 
By  OuiDA, 
By  OuiDA, 
By  OuiDA. 


*,*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  01" all  but  the  last,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

2J.  each. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 

book  of.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  js.  6d, 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works« 

With  Baudelaire's  "  Essay." 
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Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound 
in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  3J.  dd.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 

popular  ^tortei  \^  l^z  3Be^t  ^uti^crrf. 
READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
MY  LITTLE  GIRL.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LUCRAPT.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THIS  SON  OP  VULCAN.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 

BY  CELIA'S  ARBOUR.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
'TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY.   By  W.  Besant  &  James  Rice. 
THE  SEAMY  SIDE.     By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
ANTONINA.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert 

and  Alfred  Concanen. 

BASIL.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert 

and  J.  Mahoney. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.  By  WiLKiE  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Six 
John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  By  WiLKiE  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Sii 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.     By  WiLKiE  Collins.     Illustrated 

by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  MOONSTONE.      By  WiLKlE  CoLLlNS.     Illustrated  by  G. 
li\3  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.    By  WiLKiE  Collins.  Illust.  by  Wm.  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.     By  WiLKiE  COLLINS.     lUustrated  by  G. 

Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.  P      By  Wilkie  Collins.      Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

FiLDES  and  Henry  Woods. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.     By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.     By  WiLKiE  COLLINS.     Illustrated  by  G. 

Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illus- 
trated by  S.  L.  FiLDKS  and  Sydney  Hall, 

THE  TWO  DESTINIES.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
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Piccadilly  V^ovya.^— continued. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.     By  WiLKiE  Collins.     Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
THE  FALLEN  LEAVES.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 
DECEIVERS  EVER.     By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.     By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.    Illus- 

traied  by  Valentine  Bromley.  ^         .     •         u     \Ar  "Rowt  wc 

FELICIA.  ByM.BETHAM-EDWARDS.  Frontispiece  by  W.BOWLES. 

OLYMPIA.     By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

GARTH.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

IN  LOVE  AND  WAR.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY  ?    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

FOR  THE  KING.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

IN  HONOUR  BOUND.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

QUEEN    OF   THE   MEADOW.     By  Charles  Gibbon.    IUus- 

UNdSrYhe  GREENWOOD  TREE.     By  Thomas  Hardv. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.     By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunt. 
FATED  TO  BE  FREE.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 
CONFIDENCE.    By  HENRY  James,  Jun. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT.     By  Harriett  J  AY. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.    By  Harriett  Jay. 
NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.    By  Henry  Kingsley. 
ShoTT  CASTLE.     By  HENRY  KiNGSLEY,     With  a  Frontis. 

PA^RIC^iI^SbALL.     By  E.  LYNN  LINTON.      With  a  Frontis- 

THrrTSNEM^ENToF   LEAM    DUNDAS.       By   E.    LYNN 
ImTON     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henrv  Woods. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.    By  E.  LvNN  Linton.    lUustrated 

hv  T  Lawson  and  Henry  French. 

UNDER  WHICH  LORD  ?    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
^m^  A  QTT  K-FN  THREAD.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
™WAT™^E  NEIGHBOURS.    By  Ju^:H  McCAKTHV. 
^EKEMY'S  DAUGHTER.     By  J  asT.N  McCarthy. 
UNLET  ROOHFORD.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 
A  PAIR  SAXON.     By  Justin  McCarthy 

DONnT  QUIXOTE.      By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.      Illustrated  by 
LOST  ROSE."  By  KATHARINE  S.  Macquo.d. 
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Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.      By  Katharine  S.  Mac- 

QuoiD.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

OPEJM  !    SESAME  I      By  FLORENCE   Marryat.      Illustrated  by 

F.   A.  Fraser. 

TOUCH  AND  GO.    By  Jean  Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     With  Illustrations  by  A. 
Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 

THIL  BWST  OF  HUSBANDS.     By  James  Payn.     lUustrated  by 

J.   MoYR  Smith. 

PA1.LEN  FORTUNES.     By  James  Payn. 

HALVE5S.    By  James  Payn.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 

W  ALiTER'S  WORD.    By  James  Payn.    Illust.  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER.    By  James  Payn. 

LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE'RE  PAINTED.     By  James  Payn. 

BY  PROXY.     By  James  Payn.   Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF.     By  James  Payn. 

HIGH  SPIRITS.     By  James  Payn. 

HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.     By  John  Saunders. 

GUY  WATERMAN.     By  John  Saunders. 

ONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD.     By  John  Saunders. 

THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.     By  John  Saunders. 

THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.     By  Anthony  Trollope.     Illust. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.     By  Anthony  Trollope. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.     By  T.  A.  Trollope. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  -zs.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[WiLKiK  Collins'  Novels  and  Besant  and  Rice's  Novels  may  also  be  had  in 
cloth  limp  at  zj.  td.   See,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  for  Library  Editions.'^ 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?    By 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  Au- 
thors of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  the  same. 

My  Little  Girl.     By  the  same. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.     By 

Authors  of  "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With   Harp  and  Crown.     By 

Authors  o^ ' '  Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

The  MoiiB:s  of  Thelema.  By 
Walter  Sesant  and  James  Rice. 


By  Celia's  Arbour.  By  Walter 

Bhsant  and  James  Rice. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay.    By 

Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
Juliet's  Guardian.    By  Mrs.  H. 

LovETT  Cameron. 

Surly  Tim.  By  F.  H.  Burnett. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.    By  Mac- 

laren  Cobban. 

The  Woman  in  White.      By 

WiLKiE  Collins. 

Antonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Basil.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Hide  and  Seek.     By  the  same. 
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Popular  'N ovkls— confinzied. 

The    Queen    of    Hearts.      By 

WiLKiK  Collins. 
The  Dead  Secret.  By  the  same. 
My  Miscellanies.  By  the  same. 
The  Moonstone.  By  the  same. 
Man  and  Wife.  By  the  same. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  the  same. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  9  By  the  same. 
TheNew Magdalen.  By  thesame. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  By  the  same. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.     By 

WiLKiE  Collins. 
The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 
Roxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
Felicia.   M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy  Lucre.     By  Albany  de 

FONBLANQUE. 

Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

Dick     Temple.       By     James 

Greenwood. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 

By  Thomas  Hakdy. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.    By 

Bret  Harte. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  Bret  Harte. 

Fated  to  be  Free.      By  Jean 

Ingelow, 
Confidence.  By  Henry  James, 

Jun. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught.    By 

Harribtt  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.     By  Har- 
riett Jay. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

Kingsley. 

Oakshott  Castle.    By  the  s.^  me. 

Patricia  Kemball.    By  E.  T-ynn 

Linton. 
The  Atonement  of  LeamDundas 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 


The  World  Well  Lost.    By  E. 

Lynn  Linton. 

The    Waterdale    Neighbours. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter.   Do. 
Linley  Rochford.    By  the  same. 
A  Fair  SaxoiL     By  the  same. 
DearLady  Disdain.  By  the  same. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    By  Justin 

McCarthy. 

Lost  Rose.    By  Katharine  S. 

Macquoid. 

The  Evil  Eye.     By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 

Open!  Sesame  I    By  Florence 

Marryat. 
Whiteladies.     Mrs.  Olipkant. 
Held  in  Bondage.     By  Ouida. 
Strathmore.     By  Ouida. 
Chandos.     By  Ouida. 
Under  Two  Flags.    By  Ouida. 
Idalia.     By  Ouida. 
Cecil  Castlemaine.    By  Ouida. 
Tricotrin.    By  Ouida. 
Puck.    By  Ouida. 
FoUe  Farine.    By  Ouida. 
Dog  of  Flanders.     By  Ouida. 
Pascarel.     By  Ouida. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.   By 

Ouida. 

Signa.     By  Ouida. 
In  a  Winter  City.    By  Ouida. 
Ariadne.     By  Ouida. 
Fallen  Fortunes.     By  J.  Payn. 
Halves.    By  James  Payn. 
What  He  Cost  Her.     By  ditto. 
By  Proxy.     By  James  Payn. 
Less  Black  than  Vv  e're  Painted. 

By  James  Payn. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.   Do. 
Walter's  Word.     By  J.  Payn. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget, 

By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs. 

J.    H.   RiDDELL. 

Gaslight    and  Daylight.       By 

George  Augustus  Sala. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel.    By  John 

Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saunders. 
One  Against  the  World.     By 
John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John 

and  Katherine  Saunders. 

Tales  for   the  Marines.      By 

Walter  Thornbury. 


Bv 


By 


The  Way  ws  Live  Now. 

Anthony  Trollope. 
The  American  Senator. 

Anthony  Trollope. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond.      By 

T.  A.  Trollope. 

An  Idle  Excursion,    By  Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

A  Pleasrure  Trip  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.    By  Mark  Twain. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  u.  each. 
JeflF  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.     By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  •'  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Planche.— Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 

By  J.  R.  Planche.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 
Mrs.  Mackarness.  [/«  the  press. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ioj.  dd. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men, 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  MedaUion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  James  A.  Farrer. 

"A  book  which  is  really  both  instructive  and  amusing,  and  which  will  o^en  a 
new  field  of  thovght  to  many  readers.^' — Athen^um. 

"An  admirable  example  of  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  and  tht 
working  of  the  truly  scientific  spirit." — Saturday  Review. 


Small  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  35.  Sd, 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.      By  J.  MoYR  Smith.    With 
130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
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Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Works : 

Easy  Star  Lessons  for  Young  Learners.     With  Star  Maps  for 

Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  he.    By  Richard 
A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  [/«  preparation. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.     By  Rich.  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  "  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Pleasant   Ways  in    Science.      By   Richard    A.    Proctor. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subjects.     By  R.  A,  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i>s. 

Our  Place  among  Infinities  :  A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.  By 
Richard  A.  i"ROCTOR.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  bs. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmamect.      By  Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.     By  Richard  A. 

Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

"Mr.  Proctor,  of  all  writers  of  our  time,  best  conforms  to  Matthew 
Arnold'' s  conception  of  a  man  of  culture,  in  that  he  strives  to  humanise 
knowledge  and  divest  it  of  whatever  is  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  so 
makes  it  a  source  of  happiness  and  brightness  for  all." — Wkstminstkr 
Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7 J.  6d. 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The ; 

or.  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Science  of 
Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald,  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated   from   the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 

numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 

"  His  buffoonery  was  not  merely  Brutus* s  rough  skin,  which  contained  a  rod 

of  gold:  it  was    necessary  as  an  amulet  against   the  mo7iks  and  legates l  and 

he  must  be  classed  with  the  greatest  creative  minds  in  the  world— with  Shakt' 

speare,  with  Dante,  and  with  Cervantes.''*—^.  T.  Coleridge. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  7J.  dd. 

Rambosson's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated 
by  C.  B,  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Square  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  loj.  dd. 

Rimmer's  Our  Old  Country  Towns. 

Described  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  With  over  50  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
RiMMER.  [/«  preparation. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Richardson's   (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

and  other  Papers.    By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 

"  This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  upwards  of  nine  addresses^  written 
in  the  author's  well-known  style,  and  full  of  great  and  good  thoughts.  .  .  .  The 
work  is,  like  all  those  of  the  author,  that  of  a  tnan  of  genius,  of  great  power  ^  of 
txperience,  and  noble  independence  of  thought."— Vo¥VI.kr  Science  Review. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  5^; 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  A.D.  1066-7. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 


Two  Vols.,  large  4to,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-morocco,  j^a  x6s. 

Rowlandson,  the  Caricaturist. 

A  Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famous 
Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries. 
With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  mostly  in  Facsimile  of  the  Originals.  By 
Joseph  Grego,  Author  of  "James  Gillray,  the  Caricaturist ;  his  Life, 
Works,  and  Times." 

"  Mr.  Grego'' s  excellent  account  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Rowlandson  .  . 
illustrated  with  some  400  spirited,  accurate,  and  clever  transcripts  from,  his 
designs.  .  .  .  The  thanks  of  all  who  carejor  what  is  original  and  personal  in 
art  are  due  to  Mr.  Grego  for  the  pains  he  has  been  at,  and  the  time  he  has  ex- 
pended, in  the  preparation  of  this  very  pleasant,  very  careful,  and  adequate 
memorial."  —Vkja.  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  45.  6d.  each. 

"  Secret  Out"  Series,  The. 


The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury; 

or,  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fire- 
works. By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By 
Frank  Bellew.     300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks.White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Crkmer.  200  Illus- 
trations. 

The  Merry  Circle : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara  Bellew. 
Many  Illustrations. 


Magician's  Own  Book : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  Actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.     200  Illustrations. 

Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c., 
with  fully  descriptive  Directions  ;  the 
Art  of  Secret  Writing ;  Training  of 
Performing  Animals,  &c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations- 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 
other  Recreations  ;  with  Entertaining 
Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 
"White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Crbmbt 
300  Engravings. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.     By  William 
Senior  ("Red  Spinner"),  Author  of  "  Stream  and  Sea." 

"  In  every  way  a  happy  production.  ,  .  .  What  Turner  effected  in  colour  on 
canvas,  Mr.  Senior  may  be  said  to  effect  by  the  force  of  a  practical  mittd,  in  lan- 
guage that  is  magnificently  descriptive,  on  his  subject.  There  is  in  both  painter 
and  writer  the  same  magical  cotnbi7iation  of  idealism,  and  realism,  and  the  same 
fiearty  appreciation  for  all  that  is  sublime  and  pathetic  in  natural  scenery.  That 
there  is  an  undue  share  of  travel  to  the  number  of  trout  caught  ts  certainly  not 
Mr.  Senior's  fault;  but  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  prince  of  fishes  is 
adequately  atoned  for,  in  that  the  writer  was  led  pretty  well  through  all  thi 
glorious  scenery  of  the  antipodes  in  quest  of  him.  .  .  .  So  great  is  the  charm,  and 
the  freshness  and  the  ability  of  the  book,  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  down  when  once 
taken  «>."— Home  News. 


Shakespeare : 


Shakespeare.  The  First  Folio.     Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount, 
1623. — A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  detail. 
Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  ioj.  6<f. 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  tnori 
to  facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the 
Shakespeare  clubs  aTid  societies  put  together.  A  complete  facsitnile  of  the 
celebrated  First  Folio  edition  of  162-^  for  half-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of 
cheapness  and  enterprise.  Being  in  a  reduced  forTn,  the  type  is  necessarily 
rather  diminutive,  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original^ 
and  will  be  found  to  be  a*  useful  and  far  m^ore  handy  to  the  student  than  the 
latter."— ArHKtiJEVM. 

Shakespeare,   The  Lansdowne.       Beautifully  printed   in   red 

and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Droeshout's  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for   Children :    Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  MovR  Smith.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  ios.6d. 

Shakespeare  Music,  The  Handbook  of.     Being  an  Account  of 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the 
Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  £liza< 
bethan  Age  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffe.  4to,  half-Roxburghe, 

Shakespeare,  A  Study  of.      By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Bs. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Transla- 
tions, Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  ;  with  a  Collection  of  Sheridaniana. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  jj.  6d, 

Signboards : 

Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  nearly  loo  Illustrations. 

"  Even  if  we  7vere  ever  so  tnaliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs, 
Larwood  and  Hotten! s  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 
the  most  wholesale  depredation." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6j.  6rf. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition  ,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From,  a  high 
scientific  point  of  view  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  course  it  cannot  tail  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour^  and 
oddity,  and  grotesqueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  th4 
student  of  language  and  the  student  ofhum.an  nature" — Acadkmv. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2j.  6d» 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5J. 

Spalding's  Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them,  with  Special  Reference  to  Shakspere 
and  his  Works.     By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 
"  A  very  thoughtful  and  weighty  book,  which  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  every 
earnest  student." — Academy. 


Spe 


Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  lOJ.  (>d. 

nser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter  J, 
Morgan. 

"Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  there  a 
line  or  stanza  quoted,  where  the  meaning  and  the  diction  are  within  a  child 's 
comprehension,  and.  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  narrative  without  th* 
cost  of  obscurity.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done!* 
— Thb  Times. 

Demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  21J. 

Sword,  The  Book  of  the : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. \^In  preparation. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gj. 

Stedman's  Victorian  Poets: 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
"  We  ought  to  be  thank/ul  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and   understanding.      Mr.  Stedman  deserves  the   thanks  0/  En/^itsh  scholars; 
,    .    .     .     he  is  faithful,  studious,  and  discerning." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England  ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

Swinburne's  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Fcap,  8vo,  5^. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  "js. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 
First  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  9J.     Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Second  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  gj.   Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes   on    "Poems   and  Bal- 
lads."   8vo,  IS. 
William  Blake  : 

A  Critical  Essay.       With   Facsimile 
Paintings.    Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  loj.  6d. 


Bothwell : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  yj. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Erechtheus : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Muscovite  Crusade.     8vo,  is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Songs  of  the  Spring-Tides.  Cr. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  MR.  SWINBURNE. 
Crown  Sro,  cloth  extra,  -js. 

Studies  in  Song.     By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Contents: — Song  for  the  Centenary  of  Walter  Savage  Landor-Off  Shore — 
After  Nine  Years  — For  a  Portrait  of  Felice  Orsini— Evening  on  the  Broads— The 
Emperor's  Progress — The  Resurrection  of  Alcilia — The  Fourteenth  of  July — A 
Parting  Song— By  the  North  Sea.— &c.  [-'«  the  press. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  td. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  lUustra' 
tions,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
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Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  cloth  boards,  301. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 
•*•  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15*. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  MOYR  Smith. 
**  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  possessing  more fullf 
the  double  recommendation  of  absorbing  interest  and  purity  of  tone  than  does  the 
one  before  us  containing  a  collection  of  '  Tales  of  Old  Thule'  These  come,  to 
say  the  least,  near  fulfilling  the  idea  of  perfect  works  of  the  kind;  and  the  illus- 
trations with  which  the  volume  is  em.bellished  are  egzuilly  excellent.  .  .  .  We 
comvnend  the  book  to  parents  and  teachers  as  an  admirable  gift  to  their  children 
and  pupils."— L.iTKKAnv  World. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

"  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's 
Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn/'  "  Plot  and  Passion." 
\*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.     With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  facsimiled  from 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
**It  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to  bibliographical  literature   had  copyright 
tUMculties  deprived  the  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.    One  ef 
Thackeray's  habits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornament  the  margins  and 
blank  pages   ef  the  books  he  had  in  use  with  caricature  illustrations  of  their 
contents.     This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.      Thackerajfs 
place  in  literature  is  eminent  enough  to  have  mxide  this  an  interest  to  future 
generations.     The  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  could  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  this.     It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
works,  but  also  to  any  memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
«w»V<e»."— British  Quarterly  Rkvikw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Thornbury's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  numerous 

Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
*•  Mr.  Thombury  knew  and  loved  his  London.  .  .  .  He  had  read  much  his- 
tory, and  every  by -lane  and  every  court  had  associations  for  him.  His  memory 
and  his  note-books  were  stored  with  anecdote,  and,  as  he  had  singular  skill  in  the 
matter  of  narration,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  -when  he  took  to  writing  a  set 
book  about  the  places  he  knew  and  cared  for,  the  said  book  would  be  charming. 
Charming  the  volume  before  tis  certainly  is.  It  may  be  begun  in  the  beginning,  or 
middle,  or  end,  it  is  all  one:  wherever  one  lights,  there  is  some  pleasant  and 
curious  bit  of  gossip,  some  amusing  fragment  of  allusion  or  quotation." — Vanity 
Fair. 


